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Mr. Hollis Edwards 

John Echarſall, Eſq; 

Mr. John Ewen of Chicheſter 

Mr. William Eaton Bookſeller in 
Yarmouth 


Mr. Benjamin Elden of Norwich 
Mrs. Mary Ellis of d:7to 


Mr. Thomas Elgar of Maidſtone 
Mr. Patrick Ewing Merchant in 


Dublin | 
Mr. William 


* The names of the ſubſcribers. 


Mr. William Eſcutt 
Rev. Mr. Egerton of Roſs 
Richard Emmott, Eſq; 


'P 


Right Hon. the Lady Viſcounteſs 
Falmouth 
Hon. Sir Michael Foſter, Kut. 
one of the Fuſtices of his Ma- 
 yefly's Court of King's Bench 
Sir Arthur Forbes, Bart. 


Sir Matthew Fetherſton Haugh, 


Bart. 


Late Rev. Mr. David Fordyce, 


Profeſſor of Philoſophy in the 
Mariſhal College of Aberdeen 
Samuel Foſter, Eſq; 
Abel Fonnereau, Eſq; 
Zach. Phil. Fonnereau, Eſq; 
Mits Mary Ann Fonnereau 
William Folkes, Eſq; 
Rowland Frye, Eſq; 
Samuel Fludyer, Eſq; Alderman 
Thomas Fludyer, Eſq; 
William Fotherby, Eſg; 
Mr. William Feaſt of Peckham 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fordham 
Mr. William Ferguſon 
John Floyer, Eſq; 
Forteſcue, Eſq; 
Joſeph Fawthrop, Eſq; 
William Fawkener, Eſq; 
Mr. James Fyſh 
Mr. Peter Fearon 
Mr. James Figgins 


Mr. Fry 
Rev, Mr. Adam Ferguſon, Chap- 
lain to Lord John Murray's 


Regiment 


Mr. William Finch of Cam- 


bridge Merchant 
Mr. Richard Fuller 


Mr. Benjamin Farmer 


Mr. Robert Feverall 

Mr. Alexander Forbes 

Mr. David Fothringham 

Mrs. Elizabeth Frencham of 
Broinley ” 

Mr. Joſeph Fowke Merchant at 
Liſbon 

Mr. William Fletcher of Boſton, 
New England 


William Fauquier, Eſq; | 


Mr. Robert Freeland 

Mr. Collingwood Foſter, Attor- 
ney at Law in Alnwick 

Rev. Mr. William Foote of 
Enitol  - 55 

Mr. James Fivey 


Mr. Thomas Fletcher 
Aaron Franks, Eſq; 


Napthali Franks, Eſq; 
Mr. William Fraſier 
Mr. Adam Fuller 
Mr. Nicholas Foſter 
Richard Farr, zur. of Briſtol, Eſq; 
Mr. Thomas Farr of ditto, 
Attorney at Law 
Mr. John Fenton of ditto 
Mr. A. Froude 
— Fitz Foy, Eſq; 
Mr. Thomas 
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The names of the ſubſcribers. xv 


Mr. Thomas Fryer 

John Foſſitt of Boſton, Lincoln- 
ſhire, Gent. 

Mr. John Fryer of Briſtol 

William Farnell of Cheſter, 
Eſq; 

Late Rev. Mr. Edward Fiſher, 
Rector of Ropelley, Lincoln- 
ſhire 

Edward Freeman, Eſq; Alder- 
man of Coventry 

Rev. Mr. Ebenezer Fletcher of 
ditto 


cellor of St. Peter's, Exon 
Rev. Mr. Frank of Cullumpton, 
Devon | 
Mr. Samuel Flamank of Exon 
Rev, Mr. James Foot of Chard 
Mr. Samuel Foot, Attorney at 
Law, Sherborne 
Mr. Thomes Fowler Merchant 
in Yarmouth 


Mrs. Flower of Leeds 
Mr. Samuel Fox, jun. of De: by 


Mr. John Fuge of Plymouth 
Rev. Mr. Caleb Fleming 
Mr, Nath. Fletcher 


Riggs Falkiner of Cork, Eſq; 


John Forbes of Dublin, Eſq; 


Mr. John Ferguſon Merchant in 
ditto 


Mrs. Elizabeth Foſter of Liver- 


pool 


Mr, John Fraine 


G 


Moſt Hon. the Marchioneſs Grey 
Right Hon. William Grant, Eſq; 
Lord Advocate of Scotland 

Lady Dowager Gooderick 

John Gore, Eſq; ten Sets 

Rev. John Green, D. D. Regius 
Profeſſor of Divinity in the 
Univerſity of Cambridge 

Rev. Benjamin Groſvenor, D.D. 


John Gray, Eſq; five Sets 
Rev. Mr. John neee cb 


Mr. James Gibſon 


Mr. Gregory, Surgeon 


John Gardener, Eſq; 


Mr. John Girle, Surgeon 


Mr. Hugh Granger 

Mr. John James Grand 

Mr. Stephen Peter Godin 

Mr. John Geere, jun. of Hyth 

Joſeph Gulſton, Eſq; 

Nathaniel Garland, Eſq; 

Mr. Anthony Guertz 

Mr, Gallopine Rn 

—— Green, M. D. of Green- 
"wht - * 

George Gollop, Eſq; 

Mr. Joſeph Gaſcoygne 

Jeremiah Gridley, Eſq; 

Mr. Thomas Goldthwait 

Mr. Gyon 

Walter Gibbons, Eſq; 


Mr. George Abraham Gibbs 
Rev, Mr. Glaſs of Yeovil 


Mr, Thomas 


Mr. Thomas Glaſs 
Mr. John Grier 

Mr. George Guy 

Mr. John Guy 

Mr. Philip Gibbs 

John Godfrey, Eſq; 
Chamberlain Godfrey, Eſq; 
Edmund Godfrey, Eſq; 
Joſeph Godfrey, Eſq; 
Thomas Godfrey, Eſq; 
P—— Godfrey, Eſq; 
Sampſon Gideon, Eſq; 
Edward Green, Eſq; 
Mr. John Gay 

Mr. Samuel Gardiner 
Mr, William Gardiner 


Rev. Strickland Gough, M. A. 


Rector of Swafield, and Vicar 
of Swinſtead, Lincolnſhire 

Mr. John Grubb 

Mr. Samuel Grubb - 

Mr. Edward Grubb Attorney at 
Lau 

Jonathan Grundey of Thornton, 

Leiceſterſhire, Eſq; 

Mr, William George of Briſtol 


Mr. Edward Grace of Win- 


cheſter 

Mr. James Gildart Merchant in 
Liverpool 

Mr. Nath. Green of Hack- 
ney ; 


Mr. Timothy 6 | 
Mr. William James Gambier 
Mrs, Frances Gordon 


Xvi The names of the ſubſcribers. 


Mr. Abraham Goodwin, un. 

Mr, Philip Glaſs 

Ralph Gowland of Eppleton near 
Durham, Eſq; tw9 Sets 

Mr. Richard Goſling 

Mr. John Gibbs 

Rev. Mr. Edmund Granger of 
Exon 

Mr. Grey of Exon 

Mr. William Gilliſon Merchant 
in Lancaſter 


Mr. Richard Godman, en. of 


Chicheſter 
Mr. Thomas Geere of ditto 
John Greathead of Hull, Eſq; 


Mr. William Gordon of Briſtol 


Mr, Edward Giles of ditto 

Mr. William Garlick of ditto 

Mr. Edward Garlick of ditto 

Mr, Walter Greene of South- 

wick 

Mr. Gabriel Griffith of White- 
haven 

Rev. Mr. John Goode of Boſton, 
_ Lincolnſhire 

Mr. William Green of Erome 

Mrs, Mary Goodford of Yeovil 


- Mr. Richard Gooſe of Ring- 


wood 


Mr. Richard Gore Merchant in 
Rochdale 


Mr. R. Griffiths Bookſeller 


Mieſſieurs Gamble of London- 


derry, Eſqʒ 


Rev. 
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The names of the ſubſcribers. 


Rev.—Guyſton, A. M. of Dublin 

Mr. Anthony Green of ditto 

Mr. Peter Gale of Whitehaven 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gorſt of Liver- 
pool 

Dr. James Gregorie Profeſſor of 
Medicine in King's College, 
Aberdeen 

Dr. Joſeph Gregorie Profeſſor of 
Philoſophy in ditto 

Mr. Abraham Gray 

Mr, Gee Merchant in Gainſbo- 
"ge 


H 


Right Hon. Philip Lord Hard- 
wicke, Lord High Chancellor 


of Great Britain 


Right Hon. the Lady Hardwicke | 


Hon. Sir Philip Honywood, 
Knight of the Bath 

Lady Hony wood 

Hon. Reynold Hooper of Barba- 
does, Eſq; 

Sir John Hartop of Epſom, Bart. 

Sir Edward Hulſe, Bart. M. D. 


Sir Joſeph Hankey, Knight and 


Alderman | 
Sir Thomas Hankey, Kut. 


Sir Henry Hickes, Kut. of Dept- 
ford 


Lady Heathcote 
Fraſer Honey wood, Eſq; ten Seits 
Timothy Hollis, Eſq; five Setrs 


Thomas Hollis, Eſq; ten Serts 
Vo. II. 


Rev, Mr. 


xvii 
Mr. Samuel Handley 
Mr. Robert Harvey 


Mr. Gavin Hamilton 
Mr. Thomas Harriſon 


John Howe, Eſq; 


Mr, James Hales 

Mr. Robert Hoffman | 
Mr. W. Hutchinſon of Naples 
William Heberden, M. D. 
Herman Heineken, M. D. 
Miſs Hannah Hopkins 


Rev. Mr. George Henning Rec- 


tor of Wormel and Boxwel, 
Dorſet 
Bailey Heath, Eſq; 
Miſs Heath 
Late Rev. O. Hughes, 


D. D. 
Tilman Henckell, Eſq; | 


Mr. Abraham Henckell 


Mr. James Henckell 
Mr. William Holler 


Mr. Thomas Hanſon 


William Hoare, Eſq; 

James Harris, Eſq; 

Joſiah Hardy, Eſq; 

Henry Home, Eſq; Advocate 

Rev. John Home, M. A. Mi- 
niſter at Athelſtenford 

John Haggard 

Rev. Mr. Eleazer Heywood 

Mr. John Horſley 

Mr. John Henderſon 

Mrs. Heldere 

Edward Hopſon, Eſq; 

Jeffrey Hetherington, Eſq; 

Rev. Mr. Hamlyn 

b John 
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xviii The names of the ſubſcribers. 


John Hardman of Leverpool, 
Eſq; 

John Harriſon; Eſq; 

William Hippiſley, Eſq; 


Mr. Thomas Hitt Surgeon 


Mr. Hart 

Mr. Henry Hadley 

John Hood, Eſq; 

Mr. Benjamin Hatwell 

Mr. Samuel Hawkins 

Mr. John Hawkins, Attorney 
at Law 

Mr. John Holland 

Mr, Thomas Heacock 

Mr. John Harvey 

Mr. Robert Huntley 

Mr. Samuel Hayward 

Mr. William Houſe 

Mr. Francis Head 

Mr. Edward Hunt | 

Mr. Philip Hollingſworth 

Mr. William Handley 

Mr. William Hayter 

Mr. John Hunt 

Mr, William Huthwaite 

William Holbrook, M. D. / 
Leiceſter 

Rev. Mr. Daniel Harſon of Briſ- 
tol 

Mr. John Harriſon of Sali: 
bury 

Mr. William Huſſey of te 

Rev. Mr. William Hopkins Vicar 
of Bolney, Suffolk 

Mr. Arthur Heywood Merchant 
in Leverpool 


Mrs. Gratiana Hallows of Not- 
tingham 

Mr. Samuel Hawkes of Marl- 
borough, 7wo Selts 

Mr. Joſeph Highmore 

Late Mr, Nath. Highmore 

Miſs Sophia Highmore 

Mr. Hamilton 

Mr, William Hurford 

Mr. Philip How _ 

Mr. Thomas Hird 

Mr. Andrews Harriſon, Zπ]¾́ůç Setts 

John Holland, M. D. of Cheſ- 
terfield 

Mr. Godfrey Heathcote of 4716 

James Hartnett, Eſq; 


Vanſittart Hudſon, Eſq; 


Robert Hinde, Eſq; 
Thomas Hedges, Eſq; 


Mr. Samuel Harford 


Mr. Benjamin Higgins 
Mr. William Hone 
Richard Holt, Eſq; 
Mr. Nath, Hammond 
Mr. William Hooper 


Mr. George Hale 
Mr. William Hart 


Samuel Hunton, Eſq; 

Mr. John Hewit of Coventry 

William Hull of Marpool-hall, 
| Eſq; Eo 

Rev, Mr. William Hole, Arch- 
deacon of Barnſtaple 

Mr. Hawker of Luppit near 

Honiton, Devon 


Rev. Mr. Farris of Honiton 


Mr, Robert 
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The names of the ſubſcribers. X1X 


Mr. Robert Hyde of Man- 
cheſter 

Mr. Edward Holbroocke of 
ditto 

Mr, Robert Hibbert, un. of 
ditto 


Mr. John Hart Merchant in 


Warrington 


Mr. Caleb Hillier of Cirenceſter 


Mr. William Hillier of ditto 

Mr. Joleph Hammont Merchant 
in Norwich 

Miſs Hacker of Dufftield 

Rev. Mr. John Hanmer of Ply- 
mouth 

Mr. John Hall of Briſtol _ 

Mr. Joſeph Holland of ditt 


Mr. Abraham Richard Hawk1- 


worth of d:Zto 

Mr. William Hunt of dito 

Mr. David Hillman Merchant in 
Exon 

Mr. Jonathan Hancock of 
Froome 

Thomas Harvey, Eſq; of Nor- 
wich 

Robert Harvey, Eq; of ditto 

Mr. Samuel Harvey of ditio 

Rev, Mr. John Heath of itte 

Mr. Joſeph Hardingham of 
ditto 

Mr. Joſeph Hardingham Grocer 

of ditto 

David Hartley, M. A. F. R. S. 

Mr. Joſeph Hawkins of New- 
bury 


Rev, Mr. Richard Harriſon of 


Taunton 


Rev. Mr. Farnham Haſkoll of 


Hulls Biſhop 

Rev, Mr, Jonathan Hall, of So- 
merſetſhire, two Sets 

Mr. John Hayter of Goſport 

Samuel Hamer of Hamer near 
Rochdale, Eſq; 

Late Mr. Hardman of dito 

Mr. Thomas Hall Attorney in 
Dublin 


In Wien Tamron 


Rev, Mr. John Hicks 

Mr. Harding of Cheſham 

Nathaniel Hills, Eſq; Comm/- 
froner for fick and wounded 


Seamen, &c. 


Mr. Joſeph Hague 


Mr. David Harvey 

John Harper of Cork, Eſa; 

Alexander Hamilton of Dublin, 

| Eſq; | 

Mr. Chriſtopher Harriſon of 
aitto, Merchant 

Mr. John Hutcheſon of dro, 
Merchant 

Mr. Gabricl Hall of Newcaſtle 

Mr. Hutton of Leverpool 

Rev. Mr. Peter Harvey 

Charles Hopkins, Gent. 

Philemon Hemſley, Eſq; 

Mr. Richard How, jun. 

Mr. Richard Hare 

Mr. Holker of Heap near Roch- 
dale 

"i Jo. Mrs. 


XX The names of the ſubſcribers. 


Mrs. Frances Hallett of Exe- 
ter 


William Hallett of ditto, M. D. 


I 


Sir William Irby, Bart. Vice- 
Chamberlain to her Royal Higb- 
neſs the Princeſs Dowager of 
Wales 

Sir Henry Ibbetſon of Leeds, 
Bart. 

Sir Conyers Jocelyn, Bart. M. D. 

Stephen Theodore Janſen, Eſq; 
and Alderman 

Joſhua Iremonger, Eſq; 

Mr. Robert Jackſon 

Mr. Richard Jeffreys, three Setts 

Mr. Thomas Ingram 

Mr. John Jeſſer 

Mr. Samuel Ingram 

Mr. Richard Janeway 

Mr. Robert Jones 

Mr. Edward Ives 

Mr. John Jones 

Rev. Mr. Jane of Chriſt church, 
Oxford 

Mr. William Ingle 

Richard Jackſon, Eſq; 

B. Jeffery of Exon, Eſq; fix Seils 

Mr. George Jeffery 

Mr. Andrew Jeffery 

Mr. Caleb Jeacocke 

Mr. James Johnſton 


Mr. James Jolliffe Surgeon 
Mr. David ſefferies 


Alexander Johnſton, Eſq; 

Mr. John Jenkinſon 

Rev. John Jackſon, M. A. Reclor 
of Roſſington in Vorkſhire, and 
Maſter of Wigſton's Babe, 
Leiceſter 

Mr. Thomas Jee Apothecary in 
ditto 

Mr. John Ilyff of ditto 

Mr. Joſeph Jones 

Mr. Jeremiah Joye 

Mr. Iſaac Jemmett 

Rev. Mr. William Johnſon of 
Rumſey, Hampſhire 

Matthew Immyns of Mtg: 
ham, Eſq; 

Mr. Adam Jellicoe 

William Jones, Eſq; 

Mr. Thomas Jones 

Mr. Theophilus Jones 

Mr. Thomas Jefferys 

Mr, Ebenezer Jeymſon 

Mr. Richard Jones Surgeon of 
COnmny +: 

Rev. Mr. Jenkins of Sidbury 

Mr, John Jones of Mancheſter 

Jeremiah Ives of Norwich, Eſq; 

Mr. John Ives Merchant in Yar- 
mouth 

Mr. Eben, Jeffries of Taunton 

Mr. Richard Jerman of Weſt- 
field, Suſſex 


Mr. John Iriſh 


Mr. Thomas Jacomb Merchant 
in Liſbon 


— Jeffries, Eſq; eg, 
David 
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The names of the ſubſcribers. xxi 


David Johnſon of Dublin, Eſq; 
Mr. Thomas Jorden 


K 


Hon. Commodore Auguſtus 
Keppel 

Ralph Knox, Eſq; 

Mr. William Knight 

Mr. William Keller 

Mr. Andrew Ker Surgeon 

Mr. David Killican 

Mr. Samuel Killican 

James Ker, Eſq; 
Parliament for Edinbu 5 

Mr. Knipe 

Mr. David Ker 

Mr. Edmund Kingdom of Cre- 


diton, Devon 


Mr. Henry Kendall of Ulver- 


ſton, Lancaſhire 

Mr, George Kendall 

Mr. William Iſaac Kopps 

Rev. Mr. Kippax 

Chidiock Kent of Rumſey, 
Hampſhire, Eſq; 

Mr, Godfrey Kettle 

Mr. John Kenion of Liverpool 

Mr. Marſden Kenion 

Mr. Kennidy 

Benjamin King of Antigua, 
Eſq; 

Rev. Mr. Kiddell of Tiverton, 
Devon, three Sefts 

Mr. Katen Kamp Merchant in 
Exon 


Member of 


_— Kay, M. D, of Manche- 

er 

Rev. Mr, William Keech of 11- 
miſter 

John Kiplin of Ackworth, Gent. 

Walter Kettilby of Hull, Elq; 

Mr. John Kettle, jun. of Bir- 
mingham 

Mr. Grantham Killingworth of 
Norwich 

Mr. Thomas Kett of ditrs 

James Kirkpatrick of Taunton, 
Gent. 

Mr. Richard Key Surgeon in 
Baldwinſtone, 

Hugh Kennedy of Cultra, Ire- 
land, Eſq; 

Mr. Hugh Ker Merchant in 
Dublin 

John Kennion, M. D. of Liver- 
pool 

Mr. William Kent 

Mr. William King 

Meſſieurs John and Paul Knap- 

ton Bookſellers 

Late Rev. Henry Knight, M. A. 

of Chertſea 


L 


Right Hon. the Lord Luxbo- 


rough 

Hon. Sir George Lyttleton, Bart, 
three Setts 

Rev. Charles Lyttleton, L. L. D. 


Dean of Exeter | 
George 


xxii The names of the ſubſcribers. 


The Weirſhipful George Lee, 
L.L.D.Deanodf the Arches, &c, 

Sir William Lowther of Holker, 
Lancaſhire, Bart. 

Sir James Lockhart of Curſtairs, 

Bar. 

John Lockhart of Lee 1 

Alan Lockhart of Cleghorn, Eſq; 

James Lambe, Eſq; 

Mrs, Elizabeth Lambe 

Benjamin Longuet, Eſq; 

Thomas Le Blanc, Eſq; 

Simon Le Blanc, Eſq; 

Joſeph Leatherland, M. D. 

Mr. Thomas Lee 

Mr, George Langſtaff 

Mr. Levitt, three Setts 

Mr. Robert Lidderdale 

Thomas Lockyer, Eſq; 

Mr. William Lawſon 

Mr. Richard Lateward 

Mr. Matthew Loubier 

Mr. Henry Loubier 

Percival Lewis, Eſq; 

Thomas Lewis, Eſq; 

William Locke, Eſq; 

Joſhua Locke, Eſq; 

Mrs. Locke 

Henry Lawton, Eſq; 

Rev. Mr. William Leechman 
Profeſſor of Divinity in the 
Untverfity of Glaſgow 

Late James Lever of Hackney, 
Eſq; 

Rev. Nath. Lardner, D. D. 

Mrs. Mary Lidiard 


Mr. William Lexham 

Mr. James Love of Briſtol 

Mr. Robert Lovelace 

Mrs. Littel | 

Edward Leeds, Eſq; one of bis 
Majeſly's Sergeants at Law 

Mrs. Leeds 

Mr, Edward Leeds 

Rev. George Lee, L. L. D. 
Rector of Hallifax, three Sefts 

Chriſtopher Lethieullier, Eſq; 


Mr. Thomas Lough, Attorney at 


Law 

Rev. Mr. Benjamin Lewis of 
Herefordſhire 

Mr. William Lane 

Mr. John Lane 

Mr. Ronjat Leehook 

Deputy John Loyd 

Chriſtopher Langlois, Eſq; 


Mr. Edward Langton 


Mr. Chriſtopher Leake 

Mr. Edward Lambert 

Mr, Michael Lejay 

Mr. Peter Abraham Luard 

Thomas Langford of Notting- 
ham, Eſqʒ 

Mr. Joſeph Lawrence 

Mr. John Lees of Mancheſter 

Mr. James Lees of ditto 

Mr. Thomas Lees 

Mr. John Legrand 


Rev. Mr. Thomas Loveder, Rec- | 


tor of Little Stambridge, Eſſex 
Mr. Thomas Lucas 
Mr, Ladds 
Mr. Andrew 
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Mr. Andrew L indegren 
Mr. Charles Lindegren 
Mr. John Lindegren 
Mr. Peter Lafoſſe 

Mr. Joſeph Liſter 
William Lloyd, Eſq; 


Richard Luther of Ongar, Eſſex, 


Eiq; 

Mr. Lionel Lyde 

Mr. John Lucey 

Mr. John Locke 

Mr. George Lowe of Cheſter 

Mr. Thomas Lavington Poſt- 
maſter at Exon 

Mr. John Lloyd Attorney at 
Law in Warrington 

Mr. Thomas Leigh Apothecary 
in ditto 


Thomas Lee of Leeds, Eſq; 


Rev. Mr. Samuel Lowthian of 
Pene n 

Rev. Dr. Latham of Derby 

Mr. Thomas Lakin of Birming- 
ham 

Mr. Elias Lang, jun. of Ply- 

mouth 

Mr. Joſeph Loſcombe of Briſtol 

Mr. Thomas Lord of Rochdale 

Hugh Lawton of Cork, Eſq; 


Mr. David Lyons Merchant in 


Belfaſt 

Mr. Alexander Legg Merchant 
in ditto 

Mr. Robert Legg Attorney at 
Law in ditto 

Mr, Lenox of Dublin 


Mr. Robert Law of ditto Merch- 
_ant | 

Mr. Samuel Leben of dito, 
Merchant 

Mr. David Landell of Newcaſtle, 
three Setts 


Mr. Stephen Ludlow 


Mrs, Lang Widow 


M 


Night Hon. the Earl of March- 


mont 
Right Hon, the Counteſs of March- 


mont 


Right Hon. the Earl of Middleſex 


Right Hon. the Counteſs of Mid- 
dleſex 
Hon. Coote Moleſworth, Eſq; 
Hon, Edward Montague, Eq; 
Hon, Col. Moyſtyn 
Sir William Milner, Bart. 
Francis M*Mahone of Barbadoes, 
Eſq; five Sets 
Richard Mead, M. D. Med. Reg. 
F. R. S. three Setts 
Nicolas Mann, Eſq; F. R. S. 
Maſter of the Charter- houſe 
Mr. Benjamin Mee 
Mr. John Mucklowe 
Mr. Henry Marſhall 
Mr. Jaſper Mauduit 


Mr. Iſrael Mauduit 
Cornelius Maſon, Eſq; 


Mr, Mollinier 
Miſs Mollinier 
Mr, Thomas 


XX1V 


Mr. Thomas Melmoth 

Willam Mount, Eſq; 

Mr. John Mount 

Peter Meyer, Eſq; 

Mr. Mayhew Marrett 

Mr. John Major 

Mr. William Mixſon 

Mr. Thomas Moore 

James Mytton, Eſq; 

Rev. John Milner, D. D. 

Mr. George Milner Apothecary, 
London 

Robert Myre, Eſq; 

Joſeph Martin, Eſq; 

John Martin, un. 

Nicholas Manckley, 
F. R. $. 

William Morehead, Eſq; 

Mr. Joſeph Mahoon 

William Maghie, M. D. 

Robert Marſn, Eſq; to Seits 

Mr. Robert Sutton Marſh 

Mr. John Lambert Middleton 
two Setts 

Rev, Mr. Joſeph Morris 

Mr. Plant Maddock of Nant- 
wich | 

Henry Muilman, Eſq; 

Joſeph Moyle of Southampton, 
Eſq; 

Mrs. Marriot 

Mr. James Theodore Muyſſen 

Mr. Abraham Mills 

Mr. Jeremiah Middlemarſh 

Moſes Mendez, Eſq; 

John Maſon, Eſq; 


M. D. 


— 
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John Maſters, Eq; 

John Minyer, Eſq; 

Thomas Martin of ben 
Eſq; 

Mr, Edwin Martin 

Mr. William Man, Jun. 

Mr. Thomas Merryfield, 09 
Setts 

Mr. William Malin 


Mr. Thomas Moore 


Mr. John Margery 
Mr. Edward Maud, 
Mr. Richard Morris 
Mr, Charles Morris 
Mr. John March 
John Milby, M. D. 
Sydenham Malthus, Eſq; 
Rev. Mr. Macky, Ireland 
Mr. John Money 

Mr. Herman Meyer 

Mr, Marſhall of Leiceſter 


fun. 


Mr, Charles Maccartney Merch- 


ant in Briſtol 

Mr. James Maccartney Merchant 
in ditto 

Mr. William Moore of Saliſ- 
. 

Mr. Thomas Morris of Saliſpury 

Mr. Morris 

Mr. Richard Morhall 

Moſes Mendes, Eſq; 

Mr. Jacob Mendes 


Miſs Catherine Mendes 


Mr. Ephraim Miller 
Mr. John Miller 
Mr. Joſeph Miller 
Mr, James 


as, + 
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Mr. james Matthias 


Mr. Nicholas Mariſhal 

Mr. John Morley of A 
ham 

Mrs. Ann Morley of ditto 

Mr. John Mills 

Mr. Matthew Mills 

Mr. Morgan Morſe Attorney at 
Law 

Rev. Mr. Robert Murrey of 
Cheſter 


Rev. Mr. John Moor of Abing- 


don 


Late Francis Humphreys Mere- 


dith, Eſq; 
Mr. Francis Morſe of Yarmouth 
Mr. Henry Morley, jun. of Ely 
Miſs Henrietta Medlcy 
Capt. Thomas Maynard 
Robert Mackey, Eſq; & Sets 


Andrew Mitchell, Eſq; 


William Melliſh, Eſq; 

Mr. Henry Mills 

Mr. Thomas Mills, un. 

Late Mr. Abraham Mallett 

Richard Milnes of Cheſterfield, 
Eſq; 

Mr. Richard Milnes of Wa kefield, 
two Seftfs  _ 

Mr. Robert Milnes of dito 

Mr. John Milnes, en. of ditlo 


Mr. John Milnes, jun. of ditto 


Mr. James Milnes of 445 
Mr. Pemberton Milnes of ditt 
Wiliam Tye, M. D. of Ply- 
mouth 
Vor. II. 


Mr. William Moody of War- 
wick 

Rev. Mr. Manning, M. A. Fel- 
low of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge 

John Murdoch, Eſq; late Lord 
Provoſt of Glaſgow 

Mr. John Moulſon of Cheſter 

Mr. Samuel Melhuiſh of Cre- 
diton, Devon 

Late Rev. Mr. Moore of Bridg- 
water, Somerſet 

Mr. Jerom Maynard of Honi- 
ton, Devon 

Mr. James Maynard of ditto 

Mr. John Mort of Chewbent 


P. Manwaring of Mancheſter, 


Eſq; M. D. 

Rev. Mr. Joſeph Motterſhead of 
aitto 

Mr. Merack of Portſmouth 


Rev, Mr. R. Milnerof- Yarmouth, 


two Sets | 
Mr. William Martyn Attorney 
at Law in Yarmouth 
Mr. William Manning Merchant 
of ditto 5 
Mr. Thomas Manning Merchant 
in ditto 


Mr. Thomas Mowld Merchant 


In Hull 
Mr. Richard Markham of Leeds 
Mr. Hugh Marſhai! of dito 
Mr. Maxwell of Penreth 
Mr. John Morton of Derby 
Mr, Thomas Milnes of ditto 
C Rev. 
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Rev. Mr. H. Moore of Ply- 
mouth 

Mr. James Morgan of Briſtol 

Mr. John Mills of 4777 

Mr. Joſeph Mittin of Becking- 

ton 

Mr. Nath. Merriman of Marl- 

borough 

Rev. Mr. Thomas Matthews, 
Rector of Shaw, Berks 

Mr. Samuel Miller of Ringwood 

Miſs Mort of Rochdale 

Mr. Joſeph Matthewman of 
Shefacld 

Mr. Robert Morris 

Mr. Brough Maltby 

Hugh Millerd, n. of Cork, 
Eſq; 

Robert Maxwell of Finnebrogne, 
Ireland, Eſq; 

William Macartney of Belfaſt, 
Eſq; 

Capt. Mercer 

Mr. Samuel Montier Merchant 

| 711 Belfaſt 

Rev. Mr. Stephen Macgachin 

Rev. Mr. William Mackay 


George Maconchy, M. D. of 


Dublin 
Mr. Robert Montgomery Merch= 
ant in ditto 
Mr. William M'Murtrie Merch- 
ant in ditto 
Mr. John Molineaux of Lever- 
pool 
Rev. Mr. Duncan Menzies 


Rev. Mr. Daniel Mace of New- 
bury 


Mr. William Markes 


Edmund Moore of Layes near 
Chertſea, Eſq; 


Robert M'Donall, M. D. 


Late Mr. John Machin, F. R. S. 
and Profeſſor of Aſtronomy i in 
Greſham College 

Mr. Peter Manigault 


Mr. Peter Menheir of Exeter 


Mr. Andrew Millar Bookfe Her, 
one hundred Setts 


N | 


His Grace the Dukeof Newcaſtle, 
one of his Majeſty's Principal 
Secretaries of State 

Right Rev. the Lord Biſhop of 
Norwich 

Right Hon. Lady Norris 

Hon. Col. Robert Napier 

Robert Nugent, Eſq; 

Thomas Newnham, Eſq; 

Nathaniel Newnham, jun. Eſq; 

Albert Neſbitt, Eſq; 

Robert Nettleton, Eſq; three 
Sets 

Robert Niſbitt, M. D. 

Mr. Thomas Nicholas 

John Noble, Eſq; 

e Norris, Eſq; 

Mr. George Napier 

Rev. Mr. George Norton of 
Greenwich _ 
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— Newington, M. D. of 
ditto 

Mr. Henry Norris, jun. 

Mr. James Neave, rue Serfs 

Mr. Edward Neave 

Mr. Richard Neave 

Robert Newton, Eſq; 

Mr. Nathaniel Neale 

Mr. Henry Newcome of Hack- 
ney 

Mr. Joanna Nicoll of Edmonton 

Mr. James Norman 


Mr. Robert N icholſon of Lever- 


pool 
Mr. James Nicholſon of ditto 
Late — Nicholſon, M. D. of ditio 
Mr. Henry Nadauld Surgeon 
Mr. Matthew Naſn 
Mr. Thomas Needham 
Mr. Nathaniel Newberry 
Mr, Samuel Naylor 


Mr. George Newland 


Rev. Benjamin Nicholls, M. A. 
Vicar of Eccles, Lancaſhire 
Richard Nangrave of Mancheſ- 

ter, Eſq; 
Mr. George Nelfon of ditto 
Mr. James Noble of Lancaſter 
Mr. John Nicholſon Merchant in 
Leverpool 
Mr. Jacob Naiſh of Beckington 
John Nuthall of Norwich, Eſq; 


Rev. Mr. Merriman Norris of 


Newbury 
Mr, Benjamin Norris of ditto 
Mr. Luke Noble of Taunton 


Mrs. Jane Noble of Taunton 

Mr. Thomas Newcomen of ditto 

Late Mr. Newland of Eltham 

Mr. Newland of Deptford 

Mr. John Noon Bookfeller, one 
hundred Setts 


O 


Right Rev. the Lord Biſhop of 
Oxford 

Right Hon. Arthur Onſlow, Eſq; 
Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons 

James Offley, Eſq; 

Mrs, Offley 

Mr. Nath, Owen 


Mr. Oldham | 
Mr. William Ogden 


Mr. Samuel Ogden Merchant in 


Leverpool 


Kev. Dr. Oakes, Rector of We- 


ther field, Suffolk 

Rev. Mr. Joſiah Owen of Roch- 
dale 

Rev. Mr. Job Orton of Salop 

Henry Oſborne of Greenwich 
Hoſpital, Eſq; 

Mr. Samuel Oates of Leeds 

Mr. George Oates of ditto 

Capt. Tate O Hara 

Mr. Richard Oſwald 


Mr. Waley Oulton Merchant in 


Dublin 

Mr. Edmund Ogden Merchant 
in Leverpool 

C 2 Rev. 
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Rev. Mr. Oakley Vicar of Chert- 
ea . 
Peter Ooſey of Ormſkirk, Eſq; 
Rev. John Orr, M. A. Rector of 
Maryborough n the Dioceſe 
„/ Leighlin 


P 


Late Right Hon. Stephen bpm, 
Eſq; 


Hon. Thomas Penn, Eſq; three 


Setts 
John Parker, Eſq; three Setts 
John Page, Eſq; #wo Sets 
Samuel Pechell, Eſq; two Sefts 


Charles Pole, -Etq; 


Mr. Nath. Pattiſon 

Mr. Thomas Phillibrown, jun. 
Mr. John Porter 

Nath, Paice, Eſq; 

Mr. William Pickard 

Mrs. Henrietta Pratt 


Mrs. Potts 


Mr. Herman Pohlman 


Mr. Matthew Perchard 


Mr. James Pipon 

Thomas Page, Eſq; 

Mr. Joſeph Paul Surgeon 
Frederick Pigou, Eſq; 

Mr. William Pickard, ws Hells 
Mr. Jocelyn Pickard 

Mr. Robert Purſe 

Mrs. Mary Pattiſon 

Mr. Peters of Peterſburgh 

Rev, Mr. Peter Pinnell 


Mr. Ezekiel Pomeroy 

Mr. Bartholomew Pomero 
John Powell, Eſq; 
Benjamin Parker, Eſq; _ 
Late Eliakim Palmer, Eſq; 
Mr. William Palmer 

Mr. Henry Palmer 

Mr. Thomas Palmer 

Mr. Charlton Palmer 
Miſs Barbara Palmer 

Miſs Elizabeth Palmer 
Mr. Peirſon Petitt 

Miſs Sykes Petitt 


Mr. Richard Peircey 


George Preſcott, Eſq; 

Thomas Porter of Shelford Cam- 
bridge, Eſq; 

Mr. William Port 

Samuel Pye, M.D. of Mile End 

George Prichard of Hopend, 
Hertfordſhire, Eſq; | 

David Papillon, Eſq; one of the 
Commiſſioners of Exciſe 

Rev. Mr. Michael Pope 

Rev. Mr. William Prior 

Rev. Vir. Edward Pickard 

Mr. George Powell 

Mrs. Elizabeth Peirce 


Mr. William Pooley 


Mr. George Popplewell 
Rev. Mr. Piety | 


Mr, Edward Payne 


Mr. William Paget of Leiceſter 
Mr. Thomas Peck Attorney at 
Law in ditto 


Mr. Chancy 
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Mr. Chancy Pool Attorney at 
Law in Briſtol 

Mr. John Peach of ditio 

John Philpott, Eſq; _ 

Mr. Thomas Puckeridge of 
Rumſey, Hampſhire 

Mr, Edward Phillips of Chip- 
ping Wycomb, Bucks 

Mr. Samuel Phillips 

Mr. Steel Perkins Merchant in 
Leverpool 

Mr. David Paterſon in ditto 


Mr. William Pye, jun. of Fal- 


mouth 
Mr. Thomas Payne Bookſeller 
Mr. John Paterſon 


Rev, Mr. Plymley, Prebend of 


 Woolverhampton 
Belcher Peddor, Eſq; | 
Robert Parſons, Eſq; Comptrol- 
ler General of the Cuſtoms 
Mr. John Pearce 
Mr. John Payne 
Mr. William Powell 


Rev. Robert Plumptre, M. 4. 


Fellow of Queens College, 
Cambridge Mp: 
Rev. Charles Plumptre, B. D. 
Prebendary of Norwich 
Mr, John Philpot of Cheſter 
Mr. B. Peters Surgeon of Cul- 
lompton, Devon. | 
Thomas Percival, M. D. of 
Warrington 
Rev, Mr, Joſhua Parry of Ciren- 
ceſter 


Mr. John Pyke of Chard 

Rev. Mr. John Predden of Chi- 
cheſter | 

Joſeph Peachy of Siddleſham, 

Gent. 

John Porter of Hull, Eſq; 

Andrew Perrott of ditto, Eſq; 

Mr. Samuel Plummer of Trow- 
bridge 

Mr. John Page Surgeon t the 
Briſtol Infirmary | | 

Mr. James Pearce of Newbury 

Mr. John Parſons, jun. Merch- 
ant in Tiverton 

Mr. Thomas Pine of Maidſtone 

Mr. John Pine of ditto 

Mr. Simon Pine of ditto 

Mr. Robert Pine Surgeon of | 
ditto 

Mr. Stephen Prentis of ditto 

Thomas Percival of Roy ton near 

Rochdale, Eſq; 

Mr. Samuel Powel Merchant in 
Rochdale 

Charles Pinckney of South Ca- 

rolina, Eſq; 

John Perry of Cork, Eſq; five 
Sets 

John Perry, jun. of ditto, Eſq; 

Mr. Robert Pettigrew Merchant 
in Dublin 

Mr. James Percival Merchant i in 
Leverpool 

Late John Peck, Eſq; 

Mr. Ozell Pitts 

Mr. Anthony Planck 

N Mr. John 
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Mr. John Phillipſon 


Mr. Robert Paterſon Merchant 


at Waringſtown in Ireland 
Mr. William Pitfield Apotecary 
in Exeter 
Meſſieurs Payne and Bouquet 
Bookſellers 


125 


Joſiah Quincy, Eſq; 
Mr. William Quier of Chard 


R 


Francis Reynolds, Eſq; 
Edward Ravenall, Eſq; 
Richard Ricards, Eſq; 
Walter Robertſon, Eq; 
Jonathan Raſhleigh, Eſq; 


David Ravaud, Eſq; three Sefts 


Matthew Raper, Eſq; four Setts 
John Raper, Eſq; 


Henry Raper, Eſq; three Seits 


Miſs Raper, wo Sefrs 
Andrew Reid, Eſq; 
Capt. James Reid 
Capt. Robert Redhead 
Mrs. Ann Rowe 
Mr. Charles Richie 
Samuel Reynardſon, Eſq; 
John Reynolds, Eſq; 
Anthony Ryan, Eſq; 
Mr. Joſhua Readſhaw 
Mr. James Ruſſel Surgeon in 
Edingburgh 


Mr. Gearing Roberts 
Miſs Rider of Twickenham 
Rev. Mr. Matthew Randall 
Rev, Mr. Root cf York 
Henry Roberts, Eſq; 


Mr. John Roſaman 


Mr. Benjamin Rutter 


Mr. William Rutter 


Mrs. Rhodes 

Mr. Jeremiah Roe Book/eller in 
Derby, o Sets 

Mr. John Rigby 

Reading Society at Leiceſter 

Rev. Mr. William Richards of 
Briſtol 


Mr. Edward Reed of ditio 
Mr. James Reed, un. Merchant 


in ditto 


Mr. Thomas Rothely of 7Zhe 


Cuſtom-houſe, Briſtol 


Rev. Mr. Sammel Roberts of Sa- 


liſbury 

Mr. Chriſtopher Roberts 

Mr. John Richards 

John Reynolds, Eſq; 

Mr. John Rigg f 

Mr. Samuel Robinſon 

Mr. Jacob Robinſon Booꝶſeller 

Rev. Mr. Archaeacon Rolleſton 

Mr. William Ros 

Capt. Gilbert Rigby of Lever- 
pool 

Mr. Samuel Reid of ditto 

Mr. John Reeſſon 

Mr. Robert Rampſhire - 


Rev, 
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Rev. Caleb Rotheram, D. D. of 
Kendal 


John Rotheram of Dronfield, 


Eſq; 

Mr, Samuel Richurdlon 

Mr. Daniel Race 

Rev. Mr. Thomas Rennell of 
Drewſkington 

Mr. Peter Raſbotham of Man- 
cheſter 


Mr. John Rigby of ditto 
Richard Rater of Moor near 


Warrington, Eſq; 
Mr. Read Merchant in Leeds 
Mr. Abel Rider of Trowbridge 
Rev. Dr. Richie of Alſton Moor 
Rev. Mr. Iſaac Robinſon of Car- 
lifle 
Rev. Mr, Joſiah Rogerſon of 
Derby 
Miſs Rodes of Derby 


Mr. John Roe of Birmingham 


Mr. William Reeve Merchant 
in Briſtol 

Iſaac Rider, Eſq; Surgeon to the 
Royal Hoſpital af Greenwich 

Mr. David Roſs Merchant in 
Londonderry 

Mr. James Roſs Merchant in 
Belfaſt 


Mrs. Rowley, /en. of Summer- 


hill, Ireland 
Maſter Clotworthy Rowley 


Thomas Read of Dublin, Eſq; 


Aymor Rich of Bullhouſe, Eſq; 
Rev, Dr. Ritchie of Penrith 


Mr. Alexander Rait Profeſſor of 
Philoſophy in King's College, 
Aberdeen 

Rev. George Henry Rooke, D.D. 
Maſter of Chriſt's College, 
Cambridge 

Mr. John Rooke 

Mr. Gyles Rooke 

Mr. Joſeph Ranſhaw 


8 
Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftſ- 


bury 

Late Right Hon. the Earl of Shel- 
burn 

Right Hon, the Earl of Stamford 

Right Hon, the Counteſs of Stam- 
ford 

Right Rev. the Lord Biſhop of 
Saliſbury ö 

Hon. Admiral Smith 

Sir Jeremy Sambrooke, Bart. 

Mrs. Sambrooke 


Miſs Sambrooke 


Mr. Stephen Smith of Coventry 

Mr. George Sterrop 

Mr. Thomas Sterrop 

Miſs Eliſabeth Sterrop 

Mrs. Eliſabeth Sterrop of Wor- 
ceſter | 

Mr. Samuel Sharp, F. R. S. 


Mr. William Staples 


Rev. Gregory Sharp, L. L. D. 
Rev. Arthur Aſhley Sykes, D. D. 
Dean of Burien 

| Late 


xxxii 


Late Mr. Samuel Sutton, ſever 

Seits 

Mr. John Stephenſon 

Mr. John Stephens 

Mr, William Stratton 

Mr. Robert Stainbank 

Charles Savage, Eſq; 

Samuel Savage, Eſq; 

Mr. John Sheron 

Peter Serles, Eſq; 

Brinley Skinner, Eſq; 

Henry Shiffner, Eſq; 

Joſeph Smith of Peckham, Eſq; 
five Settrs 

Mrs. Myrtilla Smith, five Seits 

Mr. Barrows Smith 

Mr. Benjamin Smith 

Thomas Sewell, Eſq; 

Robert Surman, Eſq; 

Alexander Sheafe, Eſq; 

John South, Eſq; 

M. Schomberg, M. D. F. R. S. 
70 Setts 

Iſaac Schomberg, M. D. 

Thomas Spencer, Eſq; 

Edward Stephenſon, Eſq; 

William Stephenſon, Eſq; 

Mrs. Ann Solly of Waltham- 
ſtow 

William Sheldon, Eſq; 

Mr. William Stevenſon 

Edward Steavens, Eſq; 

Mr. William Stead 

Mr. William Stead, Jun. 

Mr. Schuman 

Mr. Benjamin Sabber ton 
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Mr, Thomas Stanton 


James Stonehouſe, 


Mr. Godfrey Schreve 


Mr, Robert Sandby 


Mr. John Steward 
Mr. Thomas Saul 
Samuel Smith, Eſq; 4 
Mr. John Slaney 2 
Late Mr. James Snelling == 
Edward Southwell, * = 
Mrs, Stanley | = | 
Mr. Sperling E | 
Mr. Scrimſhire | 1 
Mr. James Spackman 


Joſhua Smith of Batterſea, 
three Setts _ 

John Sargent of Deptford, Eſq; x 
fue Selts E 

Sargent, un. Eſq; two F 
Setts n 

Mrs. Sargent —_— 

Andrew Skene of Dyce, Eſq; _—_ 

Mr. William Scott Apothecary | 

M. D. of 1 
Northampton "MF 

Jos Shaw, Eſq; 1 

Mr. George Scott 

Mr. George Simpſon 

Mr. William Smith 

Mr. Samuel Sparrow, four Setts 

Mr. John Strettell 


Eſq; 


Mr. Joſeph Sedgwicke 

Mr. Joſeph Styles 

Rev. Mr. ata Stokes of 
Woolwich 9 

Rev. Mr. Edward Sandercock 

Rev. Mr. Edward Smith 


Mr. Thomas 
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Mr. Thomas Serle Attorney af 
Law 

Mr. William Sharp 

Mr. Joſeph Swift 

Mr. Thomas Sherwood 

Mr. William Skynner 

John Simpſon of Leiceſter, Eſq; 

Mr. Shipley of d#to 

F rancis Sitwell of Reniſhaw, 
Derbyſhire, Eſq; 

Mr. 1. Shaw of Attringham, 
Cheſhire, Attorney at Law _ 

Morgan Smith of Briſtol, Eſq; 

Sydenham Shipwayof Briſtol, Eſq; 

Mr. Samuel Sedgley Merchant in 
ditto 

Mr. Lucas Shrimpton 

Mr. Lazarus Simon 

Mr. David Solomon 

Mr. Salvador 

Mr. Joſeph Salvador 

Mr. A. Scarlett 

Mr. William Southhouſe 

Mr. Robert Scott 

Mr. Samuel Savage 


Mr. Richard Savage of Leverpool 


James Samſon of Cary Fitz- 
Payne in the County of So- 
merſet, Eſq; 

Mr. Stacey of Deptford 

Mrs. Ann Spyring 

Late Mrs. Storke 

Mr. John Scullard 

Mr. Thomas Scott, jun. 

Mr. William Savell 

Mr. Francis Swinhowe 

Vol. II. 
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Mr. John Shields 

Mr. Thomas Silver Merchant in 
Havant 

Mr. John Smith Proctor in Doc- 


tors Commons 


Rev. Mr. Stockwell of Brox- 


burn, Hertfordſhire 

Mr. John Southwell of Wolver- 
hampton 

Mr. Joſeph Shaw of Anderton, 
Lancaſhire 

Rev. Mr. Swainſon, M. A. Fel- 
low of Chriſt's College, Cam- 
bridge 


| = Mr. William Steel An 


ter in Dalſerf, North Britain, 
two Setts 

Mr. Samuel Short of Exon, C700 
Setts 


Mr. Abraham Smith Ane of 


Tiverton, Devon 

Rev. Mr. Sleech Archdeacon of 
Cornwall | 

Rev, Mr. Slater of Culliton 

Rev. Mr. John Seddon of Man- 
cheſter 7 

Mr. William Seddon 

Mr. Peter Seddon | 

Rev. Mr. John Seddon of War- 
rington, three Setts 

Viner Small of Hatherop, Glo- 
3 Eſq; M. D. 

James Sperſhott of Chi- 

* 

William Shaw of Preſton, Lan- 
caſhire, Eſq; 
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Samuel Shore of Sheffield, Eſq; 

Richard Sykes of Hull, Eſq; 

Mr. John Suttle of Leeds: 

Mr. Jacob Sanderſon of Kill- 
hopeburn 

Mr. Thomas Stamford of Derby 

Mr. Joſeph Smith, jun. of Bir- 

 mingham 

Mr. John Stoodley of Exon 

Mr. John Steward Brewer in 
Leverpool 

Joſeph Nicol Scott, M. D. 

Mr. Daniel Scott Apothecary: 


Mr. John Scott of Norwich 


John Spurrel of ditto, Eſq; 


Mr, Samuel Slocock of Newbury 


Mr. John Slade of Colliton 


Mr. David Stansfeld Merchant in 


Halifax 
Mr. John Herman Schilden of 
Hambrough 


Mr. Arnold Caſpar Schmieman 


of Iſerlohn 

Rev. Joſeph Spence, M. A. Pro- 
feſſor of Hiſtory in the Univer- 
fity of Oxford 


Mr. William Scott Merchant in 


Londonderry 


Mr. John Stewart Merchant in 


Ballydrean 

Mr. William Simpſon Merchant 
in Belfaſt 

Mr. George Simpſon Merchant 
in Dublin 


Mr. Chriſtopher Stone Merchant 


in ditto 
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Mr. George Secker of Coven- 


try 


Richard Gilpin Sawry of Horton, | 


Eſq; 
Capt. Spencer of Leverpool 
Mr. Jacob Saunderſon of Pen- 
rith 
Mrs. Statham of Leverpool 
Andrew Skene, Eſq; 


Rev. Mr. Patrick Simpſon, Mi- 


niſter at Kemnay 
Mr. Coulſon Stow. 
Late Rev. Ralph Skerret, D. D. 
Mr. Frederick Stanton. 


Mr. Phineas Serra 


Mr. Gomez Serra 

Mr. Samuel Sedgwick 

Samuel Symons, Eſq; and Alder- 
man of Exeter 

Mr. M. Sheepey Bookſeller 

Mr. Thomas Smith 


”T 
Sir Peter Thompſon, Kut. 


Stephen Thompſon, Eſq; 


Rev. Richard Terrick, D. D. 


Preacher at the Rolls, one of 


the Canons Refidentiary F St. 
Paul's, Chaplain in ordinary, 
and Sub- almoner to his Ma- 

”, 

Mr. Nath, Troughton 

John Thornton, Eſq; 

Rev. Mr. John Thomas 

Mr. Turner 


Henry 
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Henry Thomſon of Mile End, 
Eſq; 

John Tucker, Eſq; fever Setts 

Richard Tucker, Eſq; 


Miſs Fanny Tucker 


Mr. Samuel Touchet, tao Setts 

Mr. John Touchet of Man- 
cheſter, tuo Sets 

Mr. Thomas Touchet of dito 
two Setts 

Mr. Peter Touchet of ditto, two 
Setts 

Mrs. Mary Touchet of ditto 

Mr. Samuel Taylor of ditto 

James Theobald, jun. Eſq; 

Mr. Michael Tobin of Hackney, 
three Sctts 

Mr. Samuel Tailer 

Mr. John Towers 

Mr. Samuel Towers 

Mr. Daniel Twining 

Mr. Thomas Tod 

Mr. William Tatnall 

William Tayleur, Eſq; 


Late Mrs. Tanner of Clapham 
Mr. Thomas Temple 


Mr. Robert Trattle 
Mr. Francis Thibon 


| George Tempeſt of Cranbrooke 


in Kent, Eſq; 
John Turner, Eſq; 
Mr. William Turner 


| Rev. N. Tindal, M. A. Rector 


of Alverſtoke in Hampſhire, 
and Chaplain to the Royal H 
Vital at Greenwich 


XXIV 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thorp 


Mr. John Turpin Surgeon 


Mr. James Taylor 

Mr. Thomas Thornley 
Mrs. Thorogood 

Harry Thompſon, Eſq; 
John Thornhagh, Eſq; 


John Tollot, N. D. 


Mr. Peter Tollot 

Henry Tong, M. D. of Briſtol 

Mrs. Elizabeth Tindall of ditto 

Mr. William Thornhill of ditto, 
Surgeon 

Rev. Mr. Samuel Thomas of 
Carmarthen 

Mr. Trotter Merchant in Far- 
mouth _ 

James Thomſon of Portlethen, 
Eſq; 

Robert Thomſon, Eſa; Recorder 
of Aberdeen 

Rev. Mr. Stephen Towgood of 
Exon | 

Rev. Mr. Micajah Towgood of 
ditto 

Mr. Thomas 'Townſend of ditto 

Mr. Samuel Tremlet of ditto 

Mr. John Tremlet 

Mr. William Thornton Merch- 
ant in Hull 

Rev. Mr. Iſaac Thompſon Vicar 
of St. Mary's in Hull 

Mr. Richard Tottie of Leeds 

Mr. John Tayler of Birmingham 


Nev. Mr. Richard Taps of Nor- 


wich 


d 2 Mr. Joſeph 
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Mr. Joſeph Toller, Jun. of Taun- 

ton 

George Thomſon, M. D. of 
Maidſtone 

Mr. William Totton 

Mr. Stevens Totton 

Mr. John Tatem 

Mr. Edwin Thomas of Dublin 

Mr. Joſeph Tarry of dit̃to 

Thomas Thompſon of Wey- 
bridge, Eſq; 

William Taylor of Ormſkirk, 
. Eſq; 


v 


Late Gerard Van Neck, Eſq; 
Sir Joſhua Van Neck, Bart. 
William Vigor, Eſq; 
Kingsford Venner, Eſq; 
Gwyn Vaughan, Eſq; Commi/- 
ſioner of the Cuſtoms 
Walter Vane, Eſq; 
Mr. John Van Rixtell 
Mr. John Underwood 
—— Udney, Eſq; Commiſſary 
Rev. Mr, Thomas Valentine of 
_. Soom - 
Mr. Thomas Vigne 
James Vere of Stonebyers, Eſq; 
Mr. William Venables of Cheſter 


Clotworthy Upton of Dublin, 


Eſq; 
Samuel Vandewall, Eſa; 
Mr. Vanhamurt, 740 Setts 
Late Mr. Anthony Vicary of Exon 


W 


Right Rev the Lord Biſhop of 


Wincheſter 

Right Hon. Hugh Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham 

Right Hon. the Lady Betty War- 
ren 

Right Hon. Thomas Winterbot- 
tom, Efq; Lord Mayor of the 
City of London 

Hon. Sir Martin Wright, Kut. 
one of the Fuſtices of his Ma- 
jeſty's Court of King's Bench. 

Sit Tha Wollaſton of Loſeby, 
Leiceſterſhire, Bart. 

Gilbert Weſt, Eſq; L. L. D. 

James Weſt, Eſq; 

Mrs. Winnocke, five Setts 

Late Anthony Walburge, Eſq; 

Late Mr, John Wilſon 

Mr. John Wilſon, jun 


Rev. Thomas Wilſon, . 


Prebendary of Weſtminſter 
Mr. Philip Worlidge Attorney at 
Law 
Mr. John Wilmer 
Mr. William Wright 
Joſias Wordſworth, Eſq; 
Ifrael Wilkes, ſen. Eſq; 
Iſrael Wilkes, jun. Eſq; 
John Wilkes, Eſq; /x Sets 


Mr. Heaton Wilkes 
Mr. John Wormby 


Mr, Edward Whatcott 
Mr. Samuel 
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Mr. Samuel Willett 

Mrs. Ann Wells 

Daniel Wray, Eſq; 

Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq; 
Joel Watſon, Eſq; 


Thomas Watſon, Eſq; 


Samuel Wordſworth, Eſq; 

Lewis Way, Eſq; 

John White, Eſq; 

Mrs. White of Wallin Wells, 
Nottinghamſhire 

Miſs White, of ditto 

Joſeph Waters, Eſq; 

John Weyland, Eſq; 

Abraham Wells of Blackheath, 

Eſq; five Setts 

Mr. John Wells 

Mr. William Warden 

Mr. Francis Warden 

Lieut. John Warden 

William Wood, Eſq; My 
of the Cuſtoms 

Iſaac Whittington, Eſq; 

Mr. William Warren 

Col. Henry Willoughby 

Mr, James White 

Mr. Thomas Walton 

Rev, Mr. John Ward 

Mr. Richard Witts 

Rev. Mr. Edward Williams 

Mr, Samuel Wade 

Rev, Mr. John Weatherly 

Mr, John Wiltſhire 

Mr. Waterman 


Mr, W. Wolley 
Mr. Joſiah Wallis 
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William Wilberforce, jun. Eſq; 

Edmund Warkman, Eſq; 

Samuel Watſon of Holl, Eſq; 

Clerke Willſhaw, M. B. | 

Robert Warner, Eſq; 

Richard Warner, Eſq; 

Mr. Matthew Wilkins 

Mr. Edmund Wilcox 

William Wynne, Eſq; 85 

Mr. Robert Weſtfield of Mile 
End, tuo Setts 

Rev. Mr. Daniel Walter, jun. 

Mr. Richard Wyndlow of York 

Mr. John Wiſe Bookſeller in New- 
port, Iſle of White, ru. Serts 

Mr. Samuel Warren of Shepton- 
Mallet | 

Mr. Cartwright Willmer 

Mr. Henry Williams 

Rev. Mr. John Wiche of Maid- 
ſtone 

Mr. Timothy Waldo 

Mr. William Wood 

Rev, Hugh Worthington, M. A. 
of Leiceſter 

Mr. William Wilſon of ditto 

Mr. Nathaniel Wrakall Merch- 


ant in Briſtol. 


Mr. William Wanſey Merchant 


in ditto 
Mr. John Wade of Briſtol, Al 


torney at Law 


Mr. William Whitear of Saliſ- 


bury 


Mr. Francis Wynantz 


Mr. N ath, Wood of St. Albans 
Rev. 
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Rev. Mr. Jonathan Wigley, Fel- 


low of Chriſt's College, Cam- 


bridge 


Mr. Robert Whittle of Lever- 


pool 

Mr. Thomas Worthington of 

Nottingham 

Thomas Weſton of Peckam, 
Eſq; 

Mr. Richard Whiten 

Mr. John Wittingham 

Mr. Edward Wade Attorney at 
Law 

Mr, John Wright 

Mr. John Wallace Merchant in 
Dumfries 

Mr. John Wynne 

Mr. Thomas Witherby 


James Whyte of Orerſiopbridge, 


Eſq; 

Mr. William Whitefield of Cheſ- 

ter 

William Williams of Exon, 

Gent. 

Rev. Mr. W. Weſt of ditto 

Charles Worſley of Platt, Eſq; 

Mr. Peter Woodhouſe Merchant 
in Lancaſter 

Mr. John Withington of Chew- 

bent 


Mr. James Walker of Man- 


cheſter 
Samuel Worthington of Ciren- 
ceſter, M. D. 


Mr. Edmund Weſt of Chicheſ- 


ter 
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Mr. Richard Welt of ditio 

James Ward of Yarmouth, Eſq; 

Rev. Mr. Field Sylveſter Wadſ- 
worth of Sheffield, #200 Serts 

Chriſtopher Wilborforce of Be- 
verley, Eſq; 

William Wilborforce of Hull, 
Eſc 

Rev. Mr. Thomas Whitaker of 
Leeds 

Mr. Abraham Whitaker 

Mr. Wynne of Leeds 

Rev. Thomas Walker, M, A. 
of ditto 


Mr. Thomas Woolwich of ditto 


Rev. Mr. William Waldron of 
Trowbridge, 7wo Sets 


John Wyrley of Hamſtead near 


Birmingham, Eſq; 

Mr. Abel Walford of ditto 

Mr. Edward Whatley of Briſtol 

Rev. Mr. Samuel Wood of Nor- 
wich 

Mr. William Wolcot Surgeon in 
Dartmouth 

Mr. Richard Wicking of Maid- 
ſtone 

Rev. Mr, Welch Vicar of Roſ- 
ſendale 

Mr. John Wedgwood 

Mr. Samuel Wilſon, three Setts 

Mr. Simon Wilſon 

Rev. Mr. John Wallett 


Mr. John Willſon Merchant in 


Belfaſt 
Mr, Robert 
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The names of the ſubſcribers. 
Mr. Robert Willſon Merchant 


in ditto 
Mr. David Willſon Merchant in 
Liſburn oe 
Henry Walker of Dublin, Eſq; 
Richard Weld, M. D. of ditto 
Rev. Mr. Iſaac Weld of ditto 
Mr. Abraham Wilkinſon of ditto 
Merchant 
Mr. Thomas Walſh of ditto 
Merchant 
Rev. Mr. William Wilſon of 
Newcaſtle 


Mr. Peter Whitfield of Lever⸗ 


ool 
Mr. Whytall Merchant in ditto 
Mr. Timothy Wyld, two Setts 
Mr. John Welch” 
Mr. John Wowen 


Thomas Woodford 'near Chert- 5 


ſea, Eſq; 
John Wenham, Eſqʒ. 


Mrs. Wentworth Cavendiſh- 


Squ are 
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Mrs. Mary Welcombe 

Mr. Samuel Wood 

Joſeph Wilſon of Rivington, 

Eſqʒ 

Mr. H. Whitridge Bookſeller, 
four Setts 

Mr. James Waugh — 8 
len Seits 


Y 
Hon. Philip York, Eſq; 
Hon. Charles York; Eſq; 


Hon. Col. Vork 
Rev. Edward Young, L. L. D. 


Hitch Young, Eſq; 


Mr. Richard Verbury 

Mr. Iſrael Younghuſband, Merch-- 
ant in Dublin 

Dr. Young of Leverpool 


2 
Mr. John Zachary 


NAMES omitted in their proper Places, 


A 


Edward Aſhe, Eſq; 


B 


The Rev. Mr, Joſe ph Brookſ- 


bank 


H 

Thomas Hunt of Shrewſbury, | 
Eſq; 

Mr, Francis Maſeres 
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ERR A T A in the Names of the Subſcribers, 


* 


1ſt, Col. 1. 20. for John, read Thomas, Birch of Mancheſter. 
1ſt. Col. 1. 20. for Kilrool, read Kilroot. 
UK CO i 7.100 rr. 'Mrs. Charnell of Snareſton, Leiceſterſhire. 
1 ft. Col. + 10. r. Miſs #/izabeth Danvers of Leverpool. 

© a . r3. for John, r. James Drinkwater. 
2d. Col. I. 1. for Eaſton, r. Eaton, 
15. 2d. Col. 1. 18. for Anthony, r. Andrew Guertz, 

| 4 i 19. for, of Erome, r. of Froome. 1 

7 I. 21. for, Meſſieurs Gamble, r. Moſsm. Gamble. = 
2d. Col. 1. 6. for late Mr. Hardman, r. Mrs. Hardman of Rochdale. 1 
2d. Col. I. 16. for Jeymſſon, r. Feyn/on. | 
iſ, Col. I. laſt for Mr, Katen Kamp, r. Mr. Katenkamp. 
1ſt, Col. I. laſt for Mr. Lenox r. Mrs. Lenox of Dublin. = 
iſt, Col. I. 14. read John Martin, jun. E/q; ——_ 
zd. Col. I. 14. for John —_ M. P. r. John Matty, M. D. 8 = 
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SOCIAL VIRTUE. 
C HL A P. 1. 
On the eat nature, and characrer, of man. 


INT END, in this chapter, to attempt a di- 
ſtinct and particular explanation of the true 
ground of all ſoc:za] morality——A great and 
moſt concerning ſubject, and proper to be un- 
derſtood, in ſome meaſure, by all; becauſe a 

| Juſt diſcharge of theſe mutual ſocial obligations, 
hich, in every age of the world, have been held and proclaim- 
ed as ſacred, 1s abſolutely neceſſary to perſonal integrity, to the 


peace and order of families, the ſtrength of civil communities, 


the dignity, improvement, and welfare of mankind. 


In truth, the particular relations, in which men are placed to 
one another, by the wiſe all- preſiding providence of the ſupreme 
Being, ſhould be conſidered, by each, as his diſtinct appointed 

ation and poſt in human life; the more immediate ſþbere of his 

None. | A religious 
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religious duty and ſervice ; the ſcene, on which he is to form his 
morals, to correct and regulate his temper, to purge his ſoul of 
all deformities and turbulencies of paſſion, .and to exhibit and 

«cultivate his virtues, and eſpecially the mild, more gracious, 
and amiable virtues, that belong to ſociety. And all the 
relations, that ow ſubſiſt, or can poſſibly take place, under 
the conduct of truth and right reaſon, ariſe from the ſocial 
nature and character of man, and may be reſolved into this as 
their original fource———Which I have, therefore, ſtrictly fol- 
lowing reaſon, and the natural order of things, propoſed to make 
the ſubject of my fir diſcourſe. 


THE entire community of mankind is, in an alluſive ſenſe, juſt- 
ly repreſented as one grand and vaſt body; in the plan of the 


Creator, of admirable conſtitution, and moſt excelling order, 


and formed for the nobleſt purpoſes of reaſonable life, inter- 1 i 

mingling benevolence, moral rectitude and happineſs. And 7 

i | from hence it follows, that the relations of men to men, and of 7 
| each to the whole, muſt, while the preſent ſtate of things con- = 
| tinues, be indiſſoluble; their dependence mutual, univerſal, eter- 4 


nal; their right to all humane and ſocial offices unalienable ; 
their intereſts ſtrictly united and inſeparable, Thus has the al- 
mighty ſource of being, and parent of good, founded, and eſta- 
bliſned, the widely extended community of mankind, to be en- 
livened, and cheriſhed, by a ſpirit of benevolence diffuſed 
through all zts parts; and given it a rank, ſuited to its powers, 
amongſt intelligent and moral orders, the moſt ſublime and Slo- 
rious of all his works. 


War the members of the natural body are to each other, 
and with reſpect to the whole body, that the rational human 
members 


. 
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members are among themſelves, and as parts of the complete 
conſtitution and ſociety of men. There are very few exceptions, 


that can, I think, be made to the general compariſon; and ſcarce 


one perhaps, in thoſe eſſential inſtances, on which alone the al- 
luſion is grounded. In the outward cor poreal ſtructure, there 
are no jarrings or contrarieties; there is no fuch thing as a de- 
tached member, all whoſe functions terminate in itſelf. This 
would introduce the utmoſt diſorder. and confuſion; render the 


body of man, as a compound frame, quite unſerviceable and uſe- 


leſs; and blot out all the characters of adorable divine wiſdom, 
that are now ſo ſtrongly engraven upon it: Nay, the conſe- 
quence, in many caſes, muſt be, the immediate and utter ex- 
tinction of animal life. 


Ox the 0 on what does its health, its caſe, its very 
ſubſiſtence as a ſenſitive machine, its miniſtration to the ſoul, 
and to the high purpoſes of reaſon, ſo evidently depend, as on 
the nice proportion and adjuſtment, and the harmonious concur- 
ing operation, of its various parts? Might not a man altogether 
as well want a head, a heart, eyes, hands, and the like, as not 


have them united, and conſpiring in their influence, for common 
preſervation and defence ? 


In like manner, when man indulges to narrow and contracted 


views, and conſults, and acts, for himſelf alone, as if he was an 


unallied, ſelf-ſufficient, and independent frame ; are not all his 
benevolent affections, all his natural powers of doing good, in 


effect repreſented as abſurd and vain ; as fit only to be diſcour- 
aged, and rooted out of the ſoul ! Is not the life of reaſon loſt ! 
The ſocial, the divine, life! Employed 1 in the moſt exalted pur- 


ſuits, and abounding i in the pureſt and ſweeteſt pleaſures, that 
B 2 human 
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human nature is capable of! And if the glowings of humanity 
were univerſally checked, and repreſſed, and the mutual com- 
munication of kind and friendly offices univerſally ſuſpended, - 
what could this open to our view, but one wide and general 
ſcene of diſtreſs and miſery ! What could i it portend leſs, than 
inevitable ruin to the whole ſpecies! 


0 To openneſs of heart, dd mutual confidence would, then, 

ſucceed everlaſting diſtruſts, and uneaſy ſuſpicions ; to delight-in 
the proſperity of others, a malignant ſpirit of envy; to concord 
and harmony, diſunion, and alienation of affection; to compaſſi- 
i on, hardneſs of heart. Theſe are the neceſſary attendants on a 
| | ſelfiſh unſocial diſpoſition. And they, in their turn, muſt pro- 
pagate and ſpread the miſchief much farther ; begetting mutual G4 
reproaches and animoſities; rage, revilings, cool deliberate ma- 3 4 
lice, and other inflamed and unnatural paſſions ; which deface _ 
the light and luſtre, and the ſtrong tendencies to good, which, 1 
in the language of the ſon of Syrac, Gop originally poured out 3H 
over all his rational <vorks ; and anticipate the blackeſt horrors of = 


, 7 
hell itſelf, - 


THrAaT mankind therefore are a ſocrety, or ſyſtem, linked toge- = 
ther by inviolable bonds of reaſon, inſtinct, intereſt, no one who 7 
has examined his own inward frame, or made obſervations on the 3 
general propenſities, and workings, of human nature in others; no 7 
one, who has reflected juſtly on the fatal conſequences of the conn?s 
trary ſcheme, can be tempted to doubt. That this is a ſentiment, = 
which moſt powerfully inforces univerſal benevolence, and fympa- 
zby, that enlarges and raiſes the heart, above the influence of i 
every baſe earth-born paſſion, that inſpires it with great deſigns 
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of public uſefulneſs, and gives it god-lile feelings; the generous 
and good experience, and have ever allowed, There can be 
no true religion, no right knowledge of Gop, or of his immuta- 
ble /aws of nature and providence, where this is not admitted, 
as a fundamental principle : And all the duties of ſocial morali- 
ty may be deduced, and, in a great meaſure, derive their obli- 
gation, from it. And, accordingly we find, that St. Paul has 
wiſely aſſigned it, as a reaſon, the firſt and chief reaſon (within 


the /cope of which, all others are comprehended) why we ſhould 


put away Hing, and * every man truth with bis nergh- 
bour 0, 


To which might have been added, with equal propriety, if 


the circumſtances of the caſe had required ſuch a particular and 


more copious exhortation, grounded on the ſame principle—— 
< Be affable and obliging, modeſt and condeſcending, compaſſionate and 


© tender-hearted. Rejoice with thoſe that do rejoice, and weep with 


© them that weep +. Aim, in your ſeveral ſtations, to be as uſeful 
© av poſſible, and to communicate the moſt d:zf/u/Fve and general 


good. Endeavour to inſtruct the ignorant, and reclaim the vi- 


© crous, to revive the diſconſolate, to relieve the miſerable. Avoid 
criminal arzifice and fraud, and practiſe ſtrict juſtice, and deli 
© 7y, in all its branches. Let not prejudice, or pride, or any views 

© of private advantage, tempt you, let not a miſguided and head- 


© ſtrong zeal ever tranſport you, to violate theſe holy and immuta- 


© ble obligations. In a word, reduce all your appetites, all your 
* affections and deſires, to that calm temperature, and, in the va- 
© rious relations of life, behave with that equity, and candour, that 
« gentleneſs and goodneſs, that mutual reſpect and honour, as will 
© beſt ſubſerve the great ends, for which human nature was conſti- 


* Fph. iv. 25. + Rom, xii. 15, 
© tated 
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© tuted ſocial——and of human feciety at large: For, as — 
© we are all members one of another *. 


Bur how members one of another? This may, perhaps, be 
thought by ſome a ftrange expreſſion, and ſcarce intelligible. 
For is the head a member of the foot, or the foot of the head, in 
the natural body ; to which the alluſion is here made? Not 


body derives nouriſhment, and ſtrength, from what every other 
member contributes, together with itſelf, to the general health 
[ and vigour of the body; and as the fitneſs of each, to perform 
i its reſpective functions, ariſes from, at leaſt, the common harmo- 
nious operation of all the vital members; the expreſſion, even 
though it referred to this, could have no impropriety of meaning 


in it. And much leſs as it is alluſive only; which never implies. 


an exact ſimilitude, and correſpondence between the ſubjects. 


il © BesIDEs, in the community of mankind eſpecially, the ſervice, 
it | © which the individual members render to the whole, is not in- 
* mediate, but by directly aſſiſting, ſupporting, ſtrengthening, 
and comforting other members: So that they are in the jir/ 
ſtep, as it were, miniſtring members one to another; and, by 


this alone, can acquire the character of being ſound and good 
members of the collective body. 


App to this, that the phraſe, which IJ am now defending, 
conveys to the mind ſeveral ſtronger and more Aiſtin& ideas, 


than the barely aſſerting, that all mankind are united together in 
one ſociety, or body; ſuch as W cloſe. communion, and 


* Eph. iv. 25. 
conſtant 


ſtrictly and literally without doubt; but there is a figurative 
ſenſe, in which it may be allowed. For as every member of the 
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On the ſocial nature, and character, of man. 7 
conſtant ſtrict intercourſe, of honour, fidelity, and juſtice, that 
18 neceſſary to be maintained between men and men; as if each 
individual was himſelf the body, to which all te reſt were 
bound, as far as they had opportunity, to be ſubſervient—— 
their inſeparable connection for private advantage, as well as for 
the general good their common wants, their reciprocal de- 
pendencies and obligations, and, that what is the happineſs of 
the whole muſt, alſo, be the true intereſt of all the parts 
All which principles, ſcattered up and down, diffuſely, in the 
writings of the Heathen Philoſophers, are comprehended in one 
ſhort maxim of that divine Philoſopher, St. Paul. So that let it 
be allowed, if the objector requires it, that, in the expreſſion it- 
ſelf, figures are heaped on figures; yet the ſenſe is clear and un- 
perplexed: Recommending the offices and duties of humanity, 
on the juſteſt principles, and drawing in ſelf-Jove, to be itſelf an 
auxiliary, to the cauſe of univerſal benevolence. 


0 


I sH0ULD now put an end, to my general remarks on the 
ſubject, were it not proper to take notice, that the ſame writer, 
in another paſſage, has affirmed. of Chriſtians, as a fingular 
and ſeparate fociety from mankind. in general, that they, being 
many, are one body in Chriſt, and every one members one of an- 
other v. But though they are diſtinguiſhed, from the bulk of 
the world, by the profeſſion of a more pure and refined religion, 
they are ſtill a ſociety of men; and bound to obſerve all the pri- 
mitive rules, and ſtatutes, of that univerſal ſociety. It is impoſ- 
fible, that, in order to be a Chriftian, it ſhould be neceſſary to 
ceaſe to be a man: On the contrary, if the Goſpel, inſtead of 
confirming, had abrogated the common ties of human nature, it 
would be both impiety, and inhumanity, to embrace it. If it 


* Rom, xii. 5. 
Was 


alt” * 
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was built on the ſubverſion, or deformation, of nature, it muſt 
have been a moſt abſurd and unnatural religion. Chriſtians 
therefore, as well as families, neighbourhoods, and civil ſo- 
cieties, are no more than Subordinate branches of the firſt great 
and univerſal community ; ; and this is the light, in which alone {/ 
=. the Goſpel can recommend itſelf, to the eſteem, and honour, of 4 4 

| wiſe and impartial 1 wt recon 25 = 
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Axp now, from what 1 been already l in a general © 
1 way, ſeveral very important obſervations naturally ariſe, 5 
4 


= | And the FirsT remark, which I ſhall make, is this, vi. = | 
mT, that the ſocial character of man is not accidental, and acquired, | 
but natural. This has been in part explained, and eſtabliſhed B 

already ; but as it is a principle of the utmoſt moment in itſelf, L 

and of great importance in the preſent argument, it deſerves to be 1 

more fully illuſtrated. Without ſtating it clearly, we can form 9 

no juſt idea of characters, or manners; of what human life 1% 1 

or ought to be. If all the ſocial obligations of mankind ſpring 

from preſent exigencies, in the outward courſe of their affairs, 

ls they will naturally be led, to repreſent them to their thoughts, 
| only as mutable and tranſient obligations; which are utterly diſ- 
ſolved as ſoon as the preſent neceſſity ceaſes, which unites them 

together, for mutual aſſiſtance and ſecurity. The whole of this 

great, extenſive, and illuſtrious branch of virtue, which has per- * 
formed ſuch heroic enterprizes, and raiſed ſuch god-like cha- A 

racters, will be reſolved into policy, private convenience, and the L 

moſt debaſed and groveling principles, eclipſing all its lovelineſs .F 

and dignity. It will be for our own ſakes, if we provide for our . 

Families, oblige our friends, ſerve our country; in a word, we 
ſhall be juſt and benevolent, only from ſelfiſhneſs : An account 


this 
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On the ſocial nature, and character, of man. 9 
this, that ſhocks the reaſon, and the native inbred ſentiment of 


every human heart; and would be received, with abhorrence 
and diſdain, even amongſt wild and ſavage nations. 


BESsIDESs, to what does it lead, but, in the end, to the ſub- 
verſion of all order, and the utter extirpation of ſocial morality ? 
For the ſum of this licentious doctrine is Do good, not as 
you have opportunity, but as you are likely to gee? When 

it ſubjects you to ny hazard, or inconvenience, to relieve your 
fellow-creatures ——deſert them, and leave them expoſed to in- 
digence and miſery : And whenever you think it to be for your 
advantage, and the proper means to eſtabliſh your own private 
happineſs encroach upon your neighbours rights, deceive, 
oppreſs, impoſe on honeſt ignorance, and fimple artleſs creduli- 
ty; and trample under foot all the laws of ſociety. Intereſt, it 
may be ſaid, is a ſubſtantial thing; generoſity, and public ſpirit- 
edneſs, are airy flights, fit to be indulged by none, but romantic 
and ſoaring enthufiaſts, who prefer fancies to realities. 


Bur, on the contrary, if the ties of ſocial humanity reſult 
from nature itſelf, they muſt hold eternally, under all poſſible 
changes, that can happen in the external ſtate of the world, and 
in the circumſtances of particular men. Nay, if we could ſup- 
pole a man left to wander, in the moſt deſtitute and ſolitary 
parts of the earth, without a probability of being ever reſtored 
to converſation, and commerce, with his fellow-creatures, he 
would {till be obliged to cultivate equity and benevolence, and 
all thoſe other ſocza/ qualities and diſpoſitions, which his very con- 
ſtitution ſtrongly prompts to; and which are the refinement and 

perfection of it. And by this means, man will ever be reſpect- 


able, lovely, happy in 1 himſelf, and ready for all offices of goodneis. 
Vor. II. C AND 


——— 
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i AnD now, that the ſoczal is, indeed, his true and natural 

| character, appears undeniably from hence, that the love of 
mankind, probity, honour, gratitude, and the like (abſurd vir- 
taes, becauſe. impaſible to be exerciſed, but in a ſtate of focrety) 
are however univerſal ſentiments, and fo deeply planted in the 
mind, that it 1s ſcarce poflible to root them out. The ſeeds of 
il them ſtill remain, and appear ſtrong in various inſtances, even in 
| | the moſt corrupt and degenerate. And if theſe are indeed natu- 
ral (as univerſal experience teſtifies) and not eccaffonal and arti- 
$ ficial obligations, they are a clear demonſtration, that man was 
Ul originally/diſpoſed and made for ſociety ; and not driven to it by 
10 incidental neceſſities, without any immediate direction, and bent, 
of his nature. 


AGAIN, ſoctety is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to perfect the 
moral conſtitution of man. Without it, he could neither im- 
0 prove his underſtanding, to its due pitch of knowledge and ex- 
11 perience; nor exert the moſt generous and pleaſing affections of 
his mind. His ſtrongeſt inſtincts and deſires, his innumerable 

wants, which cannot be ſupplied by himſelf alone, and his 
dependent condition, all lead him to ſociety. Eternal ſolitude 
would, of itſelf, make him miſerable ; he therefore abhors, and 
flies from it; and to ſociety, as the ſource of his nobleſt em- 
ployments, and moſt exalted, heart-refreſhing, delights. Add . 
i to this, that the faculty of ſpeech is one of the moſt ſigni- 
0 ficant indications, that the Gop of nature could give, in the 
original make of man, that he was intended for ſocial inter- 
courſes; and chiefly, indeed, for a life of ſociety. And 
the conſequence, from theſe premiſſes, is this undeniably- 
* That the duties of every relation, which can properly be 
| intro- 


| 
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introduced into human ſocial life, are laws of nature irre- 
. a | 


My next obſervation is, that man is formed, by nature, a 
moral ſocial being, with a view to his own happineſs, The in- 
dependent unchangeable Creator neither wanted, nor was able 
to receive, any acceſſion of glory, power, or felicity to himſelf: 
What then could induce him to communicate being, but the 
MW communication of happrneſs together with it; of a ſuitable good 
cio all ſtates, and orders, of creatures, capable of enjoying good? 
E And what is the good, which is moſt properly adapted to every 
Þ rank of being? What can it be, but that which gratifies the 
4 1 ſtrongeſt implanted tendencies, and affections, of their reſpective 
1 natures? For ſenſitive beings, ſenſitive ſatisfactions; for intel- 
"mM ligent beings, intellectual; for the ſocial, the pleaſures reſult- 
ing from univerſal benevolence. And from hence it follows, 
7 © that all the relative ſtations, in which one man is placed to an- 
| other, muſt terminate, ultimately, in the moral ſocial happi- 


| neſs of mankind, if they are derived from nature, or conbiſtent 
1 with it. 


1 
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| For whatever was the primitive intention, of man's being 
1 created ſocial, muſt alſo be the mate end, of all the particu- 
1 lar relations, and offices, in human ſociety. Whatever tends to 
miſchief, upon the whole, is an annatural relation; and ought 
9 to be for ever aboliſhed. And if ſuch a conduct be purſued, 
: 1 even in worthy and vſeful relations of life, as (if it was univer- 
7 ſal) would every where introduce unhappineſs and confuſion, 
it muſt ſtand condemned by the everlaſting laws of nature, and 
of Gop. | 
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i FURTHER, as the ſocial inſtincts and affections of human na- 9 
bo ture are wnzverſal, and mutual, and directed in their exerciſe, b 
il throughout the whole ſyſtem, from man to man; and as this * 

| | moſt certainly infers, that all mankind are, in the diſpoſition 
i | and order of nature, one great and cloſely compacted body ;- we- 
may, and muſt, conclude upon the whole, that their ſocial b 
1 | tate and character were intended, not barely for good, but for 1 
uni verſal good : * And this muſt be the true aim, and ſhould be 1 
the natural and direct ſubſerviency, of every relative and ſocial 


obligation.” 


/ 


i ISEALL add but one remark more, and that is, that the idea 
| of men, as a community, neceſlarily implies in it, that there is a 
governour of this community; to whom the whole, and every 
het individual member of it, is accountable. *© A ſociety without 
= - © laws, and laws without government, and government without 
ul © a ſupreme adminiſtrator of government, and diſpenſer of ju- 
It © ſtice, are as much contradictions, as a living body without a 24 
ls © head.” The governour therefore, who, in the preſent caſe; Þ 
* x can be no other than the Creator of all mankind, and the father = 
i of their ſocial frame, muſt be like a conſtituent vital member of 1 
the ſociety, without whom the whole would inſtantly diſſolve. _ 


1 AND from hence it appears, that the authority of Gop 1s 
1 moſt properly introduced, to ſupport the obligation of all rela- 
i tive duties. The ſocial nature, from whence they ſpring, the 
motives, by which they are enforced, the pleaſures, which they 
yield at preſent, the happineſs, to which they ultimately tend, 
are all his wiſe contrivance and conſtitution. Without him, 


nature, and all its laws, are no more than empty ſounds, with- 
-.- mat 
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out a meaning. By his influence, and power, they are invi- 
gorated ; ſeparated from him, they die, or are reduced to a ſtate 


of non-exiſtence. 


Can. we then, without renouncing our reaſon, confider any 
thing as a natural, and not regard it likewiſe as a divine, 
law? Can any office, in ſociety, be a dictate of nature, which. 
is not, at the ſame time, a duty of piety? Can we eſteem our- 
ſelves to be truly moral men, for treating, with a becoming ten- 
derneſs and reſpect, the inferior members of the great commu- 
nity, to which we belong ; ; when Gov, the founder, the head, 
the life of it is not in all our thoughts ? It is, moſt ſurely, an in- 
excuſable omiſſion, to drop the conſideration of Gop, in any 
branch of human duty; on whoſe being, preſervation, and go- 
vernment, the univerſe, and all its parts, do continually depend. 
In the ſame ſenſe, that covetouſneſs, and other vices, which 
alienate the heart from the father and ſovereign ruler of ſpirits, 
are thus deſcribed ; it is an impious, and a kind of idolatrous 
practice, thus to center our ultimate views in nature, or any 
other creature, to the neglect of the Creator, who is over all, 
and bleſſed for es evermore *. 


So that, upon the whole, we are hereby plainly taught, the 
groſs abſurdity of endeavouring, in any inſtance whatever, to ſe-- 
parate morality from religion; ſince even in relative duties, to 
which the notion of morality is chiefly confined, it is impoſſible 
to exclude. a reverence of Gop, and a ſerious regard to his will 
and conſtitution : Or, if we act reaſonably and wiſely, to avoid 


© conſidering them in a religious, as well as in an abſtracted mo- 


ral, light, 


*. Rom. i. 25. 
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CHAP. II. 


Containing ſome reflections, and obſervations, 07 
Relative Duties. 


PROCEED now, from diſcourſing of the ſocial nature of man 

at large, and the univerſal obligations ariſing from it, to 
treat in general, of what are more immediately called relative 
duties. And, here, there are ſeveral things neceſſary to be ſug- 
geſted, both to enable us to judge, more accurately, concerning 
their true nature and extent, and to put a ſtop to that too general 
violation of them, which ſeems now to prevail, among all ranks. 
and orders of men. And theſe may all, I apprehend, be re- 
duced to the two following heads The great importance of a 
conſcientious and ſtrict diſcharge of theſe duties——And the 
principles, that are neceflary to be habitually impreſſed on the 
mind, together with the rules to be obſerved, in the regulation 
of our temper and conduct; that we may be the better prepared, 
to behave with honour, and uſefulneſs to others, in all relations; 
in every fate of our more immediate mutual dependence; in the 
clojer affinities of nature, and human ſociety. 


AnD, FissT, as to the importance, the fignal and vaſt import- 
ance, of an exact and careful diſcharge of relative duties. This 
18 a point ſo clear, and the evidences of it are ſo common and no- 
tortous, within the compals of every man's experience, that it 
ſcarce, indeed, requires to be particularly infiſted on, The ne- 
_ceſlity of a : benevolent diſpofition, of gentleneſs and condeſcen- 
lion, 
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ſion, of ſocial juſtice, fidelity, and candor, ſtrongly appears even 


in the loweſt offices of life; which are apt to be overlooked, as 


almoſt unworthy the attention of the reſt of mankind; and the 
affairs of which are thought, to have hardly any connection, 


with the general order and happineſs of the world. 


Bur when the characters are more ruiſed, and of greater in- 


Puence, it muſt be ſo much the more comſprevous, that the exer- 
ciſe of theſe virtues is of the utmoſt moment; and the confu- 


ſions and miſchiefs, ariſing from the neglect of them, muſt be the 


more widely felt. Nor is it poſſible, in nature, that it ſhould be 


otherwiſe, but that all virtues, which are allowed to be becom- 


ing human nature, uſeful, neceſſary, in all ſcenes, in all condi- 


tions, by which the outward ſtate of mankind is diverſified, will 
however be attended with more beneficial, or the want of them 
with more injurious, conſequences ; as the perſons, immediate- 
ly concerned, have it in their power, by their authority, their 


example, or by any other means, to contribute, in a larger, or 
ſmaller, proportion, to the good, or hurt, of their fellow-crea- 
tures. * Their being thus adapted, to all the gradations of ſo- 
ciety, ſeems, ſtrongly, to intimate their zniwerſal importance; 
their greater uſe, as their natural effects are capable of being 
more fully difcerned, and with leſs interruption extended 


the High degree of their importance. 


Bur all this, it may ſtill be ſaid, is in a good meaſure pre- 
ſuming, and taking the point, on which the whole argument 
turns, vig. the real importance of theſe virtues, for granted. 
Let us, then, proceed to direct and poſitive proofs ; and begin, 
with what is the moſt weighty confideration of all——That the 
Juſt and conſtant performance, of relative duties, is of the utmoſt 

conſe- 
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conſequence to the intereſt of human ſociety, and of mankind in 
general. Relative duties, in the largeſt ſenſe of the phraſe, in- 
clude the whole of ſocial virtue; all the obligations of men to 


men; and, in this view, they muſt either. be of eternal and in- 


diſpenſable neceſſity, or all human offices muſt be utterly aboliſh- 
ed, throughout the whole ſpecies, to the rendering man much 
more degenerate in his kind, as well as unſpeakably more miſer- 
able, than the irrational brute creation—— Who, though they 
are formed for ſome ſort of ſociety, and driven on to it, without 


reflection or choice, by reſiſtleſs ungovernable zn/tznfs, are capa- 


ble of executing no part of its ſublime mora/ ſcheme, nor of en- 
Joying any of its higheſt and moſt generous pleaſures ; or rather, 
indeed, they herd together through a blind impulſe, of which 
they know neither the cauſe, nor the 2%; but are, with reſpect 


to their nature and all its original powers, ſtrictly ſpeaking un- 
ſocial. 


Bur we are now treating, not of ſocial duties at large, not 
of the duties of all mankind to each other, but of men particu- 
larly circumſtanced; of perſons more intimately and nearly re- 
lated, and united together, by ſpecial ties: Such as huſbands and 
wives, parents and children, maſters and ſervants, magiſtrates 
and ſubjects, Sc. All which, more confined relations, though 
derived from the firſt inviolable relation, that was eſtabliſhed by 
the wiſe author of nature, between the whole human community, 
and ſubſervient to the great ends and purpoſes of it, muſt, how- 
ever, neceſſarily introduce new and peculiar obligations; diſtin, 


in many inſtances, from the common promiſcuous obligations of 
humanity. Theſe diſtin& and peculiar duties are juſtly ſtiled 


relative, as the univerſal duties of men may, perhaps, be more 
Proper denoted by the name of ſocial ; but they are both equally 
ſacred, 
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ſacred, and neceſſary to hold together, in right order, the frame 
of ſociety; and to the happineſs of the world. 


INDEED, one Wiſe, affectionate, and tender parent, anxious 
and provident for his children's good, and diſcharging, every 
part of his duty, with the utmoſt care and exactneſs, will con- 
tribute very little v/ibly, and ſo as to attract the greſſer obſer- 
vation, to the general order and tranquility. His fluence may 
perhaps, to outward appearance, extend, ſcarce at all, beyond 
his own immediate ſphere of action. Whatever exceeds this 
may be, entirely owing to the force of a ſingular and amiable 
example; the operation of which muſt, in many inſtances, be 
confined within narrow limits, and cannot due itſelf ſo, as to 
reach any conſiderable part of mankind. 


Ap, on the contrary, one unnatural father, or huſhand, void 
of decency and conjugal affection, or a inge inſtance of a maſter, 
imperious, harſh, and oppreſſive, may make no perceivable addi- 
tion to the ſum of human diſorder, and miſery, upon the whole. 
The ſame may hold true of two, three, or an hundred ſuch 


examples, 1n theſe different kinds of miſbehaviour, 


p By r, what would be the caſe, if they were uni ver ſal, and 
ſtrictly copied, throughout all the various relations of life! As 


far as they prevail, diſorder and miſery always follow; if they 


therefore prevailed univerſally, would not the conſequence be, 


univerſal diſorder and miſery ! It muſt ſurely be fo; nor is it 


poſſible, according to the preſent laws of nature, and eſtabliſhed 


rule of the Divine government, in moſt caſes to prevent it—— 
But has the one unnatural parent a ſingle licence to be unnatural ? 


Has the one tyrannical maſter, before ſuppoſed, a peculiar indul- 


Vor. II. | D gence 
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gence allowed him to be cruel? No: All mankind are, by na- 
ture, equal; or in other words, every man, in the ſame circum- 
Pances, has a claim to the ſame prerogatives. If, therefore, 
theſe exceſſes are not a/lowable in all fathers, and in all maſters, 
they muſt be znexcuſable, and proportionably hurtful, in all. 
And this indeed is the only rule, we can follow, in eſtimating 
the excellency, and importance, of every ſocial virtue ; and the 
infamy, and miſchievous conſequences, of every unſocial vice— 
If all men acted, as one vicious man, diſclaiming the ties of na- 
'ture, and ſpurning at the laws and conſtitutions of heaven, 
thinks himſelf at liberty to act; what would be the reſult upon 
the whole? This is the ſingle point to be decided. 


APPLY it, then, to the caſe now before us: And let parents 


and children, huſbands and wives, maſters and ſervants, faithfully 
diſcharge their reſpective incumbent duties; and let the ſame ex- 
actneſs, in mutual offices of benevolence and equity, run uni- 


formly through all other relations, that may ſubſiſt in human ſo- 
cicty ; and it muſt produce the moſt deſireable and bleſſed ſtate 


of things, that the imperfection of human nature, and the num- 


berleſs unavoidable accidents, which attend its preſent ſituation, 
Mutual complaiſance, free unreſtrained inter- 
courſes of benevolence and friendſhip, concord in families, re- 
gular government in civil ſocieties, and general harmony and. 


will admit of— 


peace amongſt men.. 


Bur if we reverſe this beautiful and agreeable ſcene, and ſup- 


poſe neither parents, nor children, huſbands, nor wwrves, . maſters, 


nor ſervants, to take any care about diſcharging their reſpective. 
duties; the world muſt either ſoon be depopulated, or fink into 
a ſtate of barbariſm, ten thouſand times worſe than any, which 
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Some reflection, and obſervations, on relative duties. 19 
is at preſent to be found, among the moſt rude and uncivilized 
nations. Which demonſtrates, beyond every exception, the 
tendency of relative duties, rightly diſcharged, to the eſtabliſh- 
ment and ſupport of human ſociety ; and of the oppoſite vices, 
to its entire diſſolution; that the one are the natural means of 
proſperity ; the other of moſt dreadful confuſion, and ruin, to 
mankind. 


Tus the caſe ſtands in general: And we may, therefore, 
fairly preſume, that it cannot appear with a much better aſpect, 
when we deſcend to particulars. For the fate of the whole muſt 
involve in it (though with d:ferent meaſures of the common di- 
ſtreſs allotted to individuals) that of all its conſtituent parts. 
It may not, however, be uſeleſs to trace the argument a * 
ſo far as it relates to * man's private concerns. 


Ap, here, it will be * that the being exact and care- 
ful, in the diſcharge of all relative offices, is not more neceſſary 
for the welfare of the whole, than it is to /e/f-enjoyment——To 
the enjoyment of health; which the diſquietude and turbulence 
of paſſion, occaſioned by domeſtic jars and oppoſitions, and by 
a conſciouſneſs of guilt, (if we are ourſelves the authors of this 
confuſion). has a direct tendency to impair——And to the en- 
Joyment of compoſure and ſerenity of mind ; with which, ſtrife 
and variance, diſcord, anger, and impatience, are utterly incon- 
ſiſten In a word, to the enjoyment of that undiſturbed and 
calm temper ; without which, we. ſhall find ourſelves, in a 


great meaſure, indiſpoſed, both for offices of religion, and all 
ſocial virtue. 


D 2 be I NzED 
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I NEED not enlarge on theſe heads, becauſe every man's expe- 
rience muſt juſtify, and confirm, the truth of all that I have 
now briefly hinted: And may, without doubt, furniſh ſome 
examples too, among the many that occur every where, of per- 
ſons, who, from defects in point of relative duties, or direct 
viclations of them (carried to ſuch an extravagant pitch, as to ba- 


niſh peace from families, and keep the mind in a perpetual fer- 


ment) have firſt grown indifferent, and, in the end, utterly aban- 


doned all thought, about religion ; contracted an inward habit of 


ſpleen and illnature, which rendered them difobliging and offen- 
five to all with whom they converſed, and given themſelves up, 
ſo entirely, to a deſperate courſe of carelgſineſ and intemperance, 
as has thrown their worldly affairs into confuſion, and' termi- 
nated, at length, in loſs of credit, diminution of ſubſtance, in 
extreme want and miſery. And the fall has frequently been, to 
render it the more deplorable, from promiſing profeſſions of reli- 
gion, from a mild, friendly, affable diſpoſition, from ſobriety 
and good æconomy, and the profpec# of great outward ad- 
vantages. 


MN other particulars might be mentioned, under this topic, 
of the ſingular importance of relative duties; but in a general, 
and a kind of introductory, account to a more particular conſi- 
deration of them, I think, what has been already ſaid may be 
ſufficient: And therefore, I proceed briefly to enumerate the 
principles, that are neceſſary to be habitually impreſſed on our 
minds, together with the rules to be obſerved, in the govern- 
ment of our temper and conduct; that we may be the better 
prepared to behave with honour, and uſefulneſs to others, in 


all relations; in every flate of our more immediate mutual 
8 depen- 
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dependence; in the cloſer affinities of nature, and human 
ſociety. : 


Tur beſt general preparation, for an exact and chearful diſ- 
charge of all relative duties, is a benevolent honeſt heart: A 
diſpoſition full of benevelence,. that we may be furniſhed, with 
the principles of honour and truth, generoſity and condeſcenſion, 


fidelity and candour, and with all thoſe other ſoft and amiable 


qualities, which ho/d more cloſely together, at the ſame time that 
they endear, every ſocial bond; and an honeſt mind, ready to 
perform, in its appointed ation, whatever it diſcovers. to. be 
right and fit, and to adhere inflexibly to it, whether it be, in 


conſequence of an original and univerſal dictate of nature, or an 


expreſs law of Almighty Gop. Where benevolence is wanting, 


there is wanting, likewiſe, the very temper of ſociety ; its anima- 
ting ſpirit ; and the ſpring of its moſt enobling pleaſures ; and 
where. honeſtly, it is abſurd, to expect, that any regard will be 
paid to the moſt important ſocial offices, when they interfere 


with, corrupt and ſiniſter views, of private advantage. In a 


word, ſelfiſhneſs cannot, and art and diſſimulation vill not, act 
ſteadily for the common good, or in ſupport of the mutual 
equitable rights of mankind. 


© SUFFER me juſt to add, that integrity of heart muſt, in the 
neceſſary nature of the thing, equally reſpect Gop, the head, as 
men, who are the inferior members of ſociety. It is as much 
concerned about what is his will, as what are their rights; which 
are all formed, . ſettled, extended, and limited, by his wiſe order 
and courſe of nature. So that what, I at firſt aſſerted, comes to 
the ſame upon the whole with this, vi. that probity, benevo- 


lence, and piety, are the ſureſt preſervatives from all unfriendly, 


inſulting 


22 Some reflections, and obſervations, on relative duties. 
inſulting, and oppreſſive conduct; and will moſt effectually ſup- 


port the peculiar duties, of every ſtation and character in human 


life.” 


Bur, beſides the cultivating, theſe general beſt diſpoſitions, 


for the diſcharge of all human ſocial obligations, there are other, 
more particular directions, proper to be obſerved——As for ex- 
ample, it is highly expedient, that we endeavour to get as clear 


an idea (and impreſs it upon the mind as firongly as poſſible) of 


the 20;/dom of Gop, in appointing the ſeveral relations of life—— 
In which, every man, within a narrow ſphere, ſuited to his ca- 
pacities of mind, and his natural powers of action, may give a 
due ſcope to all his affections, and principles, of benevolence, and 
exerciſe the moſt important branches, at leaſt, of this divine 
virtue; by which, the different ranks, and juſt ſubordinations, 
that muſt neceſſarily take place among ſuch creatures as we are, 
are properly maintained, and regulated; and the accidental varie- 
ties, ariſing from improvements of the underſtanding, from pru- 
dence, induſtry, and the juſt acquiſition of authority, influence, 
or property, in greater or leſs degrees, are made all to conſpire 
in the preſervation, and ſtrength, of human ſociety in general. 
A ſtation, and imployment, are provided, adapted to every or- 


der, to every genius, that 20 one member of the community, 


while he continues capable of ſervice, may have a pretence to 
cut himſelf off, as it were, from the whole ; and indulge to ſloth 
and inactivity, 


IN a word, the relative ſituation of man is wiſely ordained, to 
relieve the many cares and ſollicitudes, to which he is at preſent 
ſubject, by the tendereſt intercourſes of ſympathy and friend- 
ſhip ; to ſoften rugged tempers ; to aſſwage tumultuous paſſion ; 

and 
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and prevent that univerſal ſavageneſs, which would infallibly be 
introduced, and ſpread itſelf over all the world, if theſe Her 
affinities were diſſolved ; and men were not more cloſely allied, 
and attached to each other, than they are, merely, by partaking 
of one common nature. 


THEsE are, all, evident marks of a wiſe deſign, and gracious: 
diſpoſition of things, in the great original of nature : And the 

maintaining, conſtantly, a lively ſenſe of this, muſt be very 
efficacious in its conſequences, with reſpe& to ſocial manners. 
© For if the particular relations, in which I ſtand, be juſtly inſti- 
© tuted, I muſt think the duties of them to be indiſpenſable. 
They will recommend themſelves, to my choice and preference, 
ſo much the more powerfully, as I ſee that they are not arbitra- 
rily impoſed, by the mere uncontroulable will of a ſuperior ; but 
are, in themſelves, juſt and neceſſary parts of the ſcheme, which. 
the common parent of mankind originally intended, ſhould take 
ect, for their greater convenience, and happineſs. In this caſe, . 
reaſon, and authority, are ſtrictly harmonious and confederate 
principles, that ſupport, and add weight to, each other; and it 
is likely, that the duty, required of us, will not be a fallen and 
diſpirited, but a vigorous and chearful, ſervice. 


AGAIN, let it be further conſidered, and frequently incul- 
. are e ee and eg So that the child has as 
much a right to be ſtubborn, as the father has to be unnatural; 
the ſervant to be remiſs and unfaithful, as the maſter rigorous and 
cruel, The conduct on both ſides is, indeed, quite out of na- 
ture; an oppoſition to Gop; to reaſon, his eternal law; and to 


the good of mankind, the end of his government over ſocial be- 


ings. 
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ings. But if we could make the abſurd ſuppoſition, that the 

parent had a right to deviate, 7hus, from nature; the right of 

the other muſt inevitably follow, as the conſequence of it. And, 

therefore, if I, who am a father, reſent, and ſeverely condemn, 

my ſons diſobedience, I muſt, at the ſame. time, virtually con- 

demn myſelf” (as one of an unfeeling, remorſeleſs, temper) for 
being deſtitute of paternal tenderneſs and affection, 
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Bur to enforce, eſpecially, the duties of the 70 relations, 
which I have juſt now mentioned, together with thoſe of mag:- 
ſtrates and ſubjeFs, let it be conſidered farther ; © that all theſe 
relations muſt have been intended for the advantage, and happi- 
neſs (to the ztmoſt degree, that their reſpective ſtations, and em- 
ployments, will admit) of the zferior and dependent part, as 
well as of the ſuperior; in their more proſperous (if it be, 77 
truth, a more proſperous) and elevated condition.” They are 
ſtill nen; and muſt; of conſequence, have à right, as far as 
they are capable of attaining to it fairly, to all the happrneſs de- 
ſigned for men; though providence, for wiſe and moſt beneficial 
purpoſes, with reſpect to the whole, has placed them in a lower 
claſs; nay, be they ever ſo much debaſed, and ſunk by their ne- 
ceſſities. And this, one would think, ſhould naturally repreſs, 
and keep under, all ſwellings of vanity and pride, and check 
every inclination to oppreſſion, and tyranny, in thoſe of higher 
rank. | 
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O the other hand, it is equally true, that no juſt reaſon- 
ings, concerning the equality of all mankind by nature, nor any 
peculiar privileges, . belonging to any particular denomination, or 
ſect, of religion, can abrogate the laws of ſociety; or the 1a- 


cred mutual ties, by which men are engaged to each other.” 
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For mankind are by nature equal, oy in this view, that, in the 
ſame circumſtances, they have all a claim to the fame treatment. 
If Gop had intended, that zuferior ſtations, and ſervile offices, 
ſhould not have taken place ; he would have put every one upon 
a level, with reſpect to capacity, influence, ſituation, and out- 
ward advantages: But this muſt have been a ſcene of infinite di- 


traction, and attended with univerſal znconvenzence. Nor is it 


poſſible, that Chriſtianity, or any other true ſcheme of nſtiluted 
religion, ſhould thus confound the order of the world, and ſub- 
vert the wiſe eſtabliſhments and conſtitutions of nature. So that 
by this principle, all aſþirings, in the more dependent and ſubjected 
part of mankind, after an wndue rank of equality, are likewiſe 
abſolutely repelled; and proved to be wild, inſolent, and im- 
practicable. | 


To the ſerious conſideration, and frequent impreſſion, of theſe 
principles upon the mind, that they may become habitual to it; 
I beg leave to ſubjoin the following brief directions. — That, 
before we enter into any relation, we ſet ourſelves to examine 
with care, what are the duties, which it eſpecrally requires; what 
kind of behaviour will render us moſt agreeable, and uſeful, to 
thoſe with whom we are concerned, and beſt ſubſerve the gene- 
ral good That we expect not perfection in any, nor lay too 
much ſtreſs on nice punctilio s of honour, and reſpect That 
we make favourable interpretations, and the moſt indulgent can- 
did allowances, in all caſes, that the nature of the caſes them- 
ſelves will bear That we animadvert not, 700 flrictly, on little 
failings and indiſcretions; nor be over rigid, in cenſuring greater 
miſcarriages; which appear to have proceeded from precipita- 
tion, overſight, want of due reflection, and the like, and not 


from a vicious malevolent heart, or a real intention to offend 
Vor, II, E That 
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That we avoid oroſeneſs, which quickly ſpreads and propagates 
itſelf, and makes others ſullen and diſobliging; anjuſt ſuſpicions, 
lt which are the bane of friendſhip, and deſtroy mutual confidence; 
exceſſes of paſſion, which blind the underſtanding, that it cannot 
form a right judgment; and pride, one of the moſt turbulent, 
0 and unſociable, of the bad principles, by which human nature 
| is actuated; the parent of diſcord, and averſe to every office of 
humanity, 


: 1 2 
— —— — — 


AND, FINALLY, that we preſerve a calm temper; or, if it 

| happens to be, at any time, 77flamed and irritated, allay the fer- 

li ment, and reduce it to a ſtate of compoſure and tranquility, as 

| — ſoon as poſſible : That, being free from inward perturbation, 

: we may the more regularly attend, to our own incumbent duty; 
and influence others, by our example, to the like moderation, 
and ſtrict regard to heir reſpective offices. 


UNDER the juſt impreſſion of theſe principles, and the conduct 
of theſe general rules, relations will, in all probability, be by all 
| parties 2007 thily ſuſtained ; the chief evils, that now diſhonour 
human manners, and infeſt ſociety, will be hanzfhed from it; 
the ſocial character of man will be raiſed, and retrieved from 2g- 


nominy; and univerſal affability, complaiſance, and order, re- & 
flored to the world, in ſuch a degree, at leaſt, as ſcarce any for- 1 
| mer age has experienced; and the preſent, alas! from the dif- 6 
| poſitions and cuſtoms, that too generally prevail in it, has very 1 
ö little reaſon to hope for. 1 


How vrR, attempts to revive the primitive ſocial diſcipline, 1 
and a reſolution to diſcharge ſocial duties, in all inſtances, can : 
by no means be deemed uſeleſs; becauſe they may reſtrain 
ahbuſes, 
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abuſes, which they cannot rectiſy: They may correct in part ; 
where they have not weight enough, to bring about an entire 
reformation. All the remarks, contained in this chapter, I 
have thought proper to put together, in as narrow a compaſs as 
poſſible, as a moſt natural and pertinent introduction, to the par- 


ticular ſubjects hereafter to be conſidered. 
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. 


the duties of Huſbands. 


N the diſtin conſideration of particulars, I think it moſt Ky : 9 
proper to begin with the duties of the married ſtate be- 1 
cauſe this was actually the jr? relation contracted, the firſt pe- 
cial tie, and bond of union, eſtabliſhed in human life. And 
ever ſince, its primitive inſtitution in paradiſe, it has continued 
to be, in the order of nature the firſt. It is neceſſary to be ſup- 
poſed, before parents or children could regularly exiſt; and, conſe- 
quently, long before the diſtinct offices of maſters and ſervants : 2 
And theſe latter might, and its reaſonable to imagine would, in + | 
many inſtances have taken place, before mankind could have 
multiplied to ſuch a degree, as to form larger ſocieties ; or to 
ſettle any of the various forms of civil government, from whence, 
the duties of magiſtrates and ſubjects are derived. 


AND as the matrimonial relation is the rot of all others, and 
has therefore, 1f we follow nature, a claim to our chief atten- 


tion and regard ; ſo the huſband's duty, in the ſame order and «| 
train of priority and conſequence, appears, to me, moſt proper to 4 
be firſt inſiſted on. But as it is utterly impoflible, to know + 

what 
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Of the duties of huſbands. 29 


what his duty is, or what ſort of behaviour may reaſonably be ex- 
pected from him, without fixing in general, what rank he holds, 
what character and office in ſociety ;' I ſhall endeavour to ſtate 
this matter diſtinctly, in a chain of connected and dependent pro- 
poſitions : Which will enable us to ſettle the grand point, by 
which the whole duty both of huſbands, and wives, muſt be 
finally adjuſted, and which is interwoven, throughout, with eve- 
ry branch of each. 


AnD here, charitably preſuming, that I addreſs myſelf, by 
the far greater part at leaſt, to a nation of Chriſtians, I ſhall 
produce the teſtimony of revelation as an unexceptionable autho- 
rity; but corroborated in every part, for univerſal conviction, 
by the concurring voice of nature, and the ſureſt dictates of 


reaſon. 


AND, in the Fist place, revelation teaches, *© that marriage 
is a divine inſtitution, and for all poſſible reaſons, but what virtu- 
ally annul the contract itſelf, and are inconſiſtent with the very 
nature and deſign of it, indiſſolvable. And that by marriage is 
intended, only the union of one man with one woman,” is ne- 
ceſſary to be admitted upon Scripture principles; becauſe our Sa- 
viour has plainly intimated (ſince the courſe of his argument ne- 
ceſſarily requires this interpretation) that Go p originally created 
but one male, and one female * : And in order to point out, in the 


ſtrongeſt terms, that this is the moſt holy and inviolable of all hu- 


man relations, he has, farther, expreſsly declared, that fr %s 
cauſe, a man ſhould leave even his father, and his mother [7. e. 
diſclaim, comparatively, the neareſt and moſt deeply rooted ties 
of nature] and cleave to his wife . 
* Matth, xix, 4. +; Yer, £. 
SECONDLY, 
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SECONDLY, The whole of this reaſoning, experience, and 
the wiſeſt obſervations on the real ſtate of the world, confirm and 
juſtify.” For as the number of males is, upon the exacteſt cal- 
culations that have been made, no more with reſpect to females, 
than as about 7hirteen to tævelve; this, allowing for the extraor- 
dinary but probable decreaſes, to which men are peculiarly ſub- 
ject, will reduce the compariſon to as exact an equality, as the 
infinite contingencies, which may happen in ſuch caſes as theſe, 
can poſſibly admit of. So that if one, throughout the whole 
ſpecies, were, through his ſuperior wealth or power beyond other 
men, to become poſſeſſed of ten wives, nine men, inveſted with 
equal privileges by nature, could have no claim to ſo much as 
one wife: And the ſame holds true, in proportion, as to any 
other higher, or lower, number. 


BESIDES conjugal affection cannot be maintained, in any juſt 
degree, where it is thus divided; and the jealouſies, competi- 
tions, and intrigues between ſeveral equal pretenders (in their 

con eſteem at leaſt equal) to the diſtinction of the huſband's i 
regard, muſt convert all families into ſcenes of riot and confu- 
ſion ; and engage both wives, and children, in perpetual ſchemes 
of oppoſing and ſupplanting each other. This therefore, as it is 
quite contrary to the plain deſign of the Gop of nature, could 
never, in itſelf, be a conflitution, proceeding from his perfect 
wiſdom and gooineſs : Becauſe nothing can reſult from it that is 
rational, and properly human ; nothing ſocial ; nothing but what 
encourages exorbitant gratification of wanton brutal deſire. The 
very ſame may be ſaid, with reſpect to concubinage ; for though, 
one be acknowledged as the only proper ae, this is in reality 
nothing better, than raiſing one concubine above the reſi, againſt 

| the 
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the moſt evident dictates of nature, and perhaps without mer, 
The contentions, the mutual undermining arts, the deſigns of 
miſchief, the miſchief itſelf, will {till be very nearly he fame. 


1 As therefore, THIRDLY, it appears from what has been ſaid, 
* ao that one fingle individual of each ſex was intended, in mariage, 
; to be united to each other; all aſſociations, without the marri- 
[ age-ſtate, are equally unnatural with polygamy itſelf : It may, 
8 from hence, be moſt rationally infer red, that the bond of matri- 
| oF . mony, as the doctrine of revelation has fixed and aſcertained it, 
: was intended to be inviolable; © unleſs for ſuch cauſes, as of 
themſelves render it void and ineſectual, with reſpect to the prin- 
cipal ends of the inſtitution, and the mutual contract voluntarily 
entered into. | FT) 


| AND if this, again, be true, it neceſſarily follows from huſ- 

E bands and wives cohabiting for hfe (or till the contract ceaſes of 

1 itſelf ) for the continued propagation of the ſpecies, and the pro- 

8 per education of children according to their various ranks—— : 
1 that families were originally intended by Gop to be ſocrettes, 

' the ſeminaries of mankind z and the ſchools, in which they are 

© | to be tutored and diſciplined, and trained up for action in a 

1 more extenſive ſphere; for uſefulneſs to larger ſocieties, and to 

+ mankind in general,” 


1 Bor ſocieties can never be ſupported without government; 
and government and order cannot poſſibly be maintained, where 
x 7 there are uo powers abſolutely equal, neither of which is ulti- 
[a mately obliged to yield, and give way to the other. The only 
1 queſtion, therefore, that remains is, which muſt ſubmit, in caſes 
of important competition with reſpect to family affairs (over 

which 
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il | which both have a real right of direction and government, de- 
| rived from nature) the huſband, or the wife ? And let women 
of diſcretion and modeſty be left, themſelves, to decide 
ſl © Whether their ſex is not, generally, the more weak and defence- pF 
Wy | 44% Whether the party, that wants the power to ſupport, 2 1 
if ought ever to aſpire after an ineffectual and uſeleſs authority _* 
: And whether, tracing it throughout all nature, the ſupreme de- nn 
ll; ciſion, where any ſupremacy can be allowed, be not always inſepa- =o 
i | rably connected, with protection and defence? The queſtion is not "2 
i concerning particular inſtances, but what is the right rule upon 1 
| the whole ; that, whatever it be, is the fixed law of nature, how- = 
ever it may admit of ſome peculiar exceptions. The huſband a 
_ . has, and muſt have in general, the largeſt ſhare in the negotia- 

ll tion of buſineſs, in providing for the family, in the acquiſition 
of property, in defending all the other branches of the ſociety, 

of which he is, without doubt, conſtituted one head, from di- 

ſtreſs and inſult : And ultimate authority, in the voice of nature 

itſelf, follows this,” \ 
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i} LE me only add, that I intend not in all this (as might eaſily 3 
| be collected from what has been already hinted) to diſpute abſo- 
lutely the right of the wife to govern, becauſe as ſhe is chiefly 

employed in the management of domeſtic affairs, and, eſpecially, © | 
} when the huſband is obliged to be abſent, for a conſiderable ſpace 4 
1 of time, this right is neceſſary to be admitted; or elſe entire anar- 
| PE chy and confuſjon muſt enſue : And, farther, that if the ſupreme 1 
| authority of the Hut and be allowed as a clear and fixed point,  - 


it is more immediately directed over the inferior members of the 4 
ſociety only; and with reſpect to the wife (and that in a very few WW 
inſtances, where there is a mutual tender affection, and a to- 1 
lerable ſhare of prudence) it is but more remote and conſequential. C 
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Tu caſe, moſt parallel to it, ſeems to be, where huſbands 
and wives are jointly inveſted with a higher ſovereignty : Though 
both are equal ſharers in the government, as to the general admi- 
niſtration of it, yet the deciſive power in all critical affairs, that 
demand an immediate determination, muſt he lodged in one. 
And the condition of the other is not ſo properly that of a /ub- 


ject, but of a ſecond in authority. 


| From whence it is plain, that wh tranſgreſs the * of 
their duty, without ſenſe of ſhame, or regard to decency, when 
they are imperious and domineering; and behave as 7yrants to 


| faves, rather than with that reſpe&t and honour, which are 


moſt ſurely owing to perſons, who have a natural right to go- 
vern, though in a ſtate of ſubordination : When they inſolently 


boaſt of their power, and are forward to exert it in zriffles : 


When they dictate, without attempting to ferſwade : When they 
will hearken to no advice, nor bear an oppoſition, however mild 
and gentle, to their ſchemes. This muſt have a direct tendency 
to alienate the afe&ions of the wife, from ſo ſtubborn and mo- 
roſe a temper; to ſow the ſeeds of eternal family diſſentions; 
and, of conſequence, utterly to defeat the end of that wiſe and 
ſacred inſtitution, which was intended, by the great parent of 
both ſexes, to be the ſource of their tendereſt endearments to each 
other, and of their moſt choice and delicate pleaſures. 


AND now, I would fain perſwade myſelf upon the whole, 
that no wiſe or virtuous woman can think, that I have ſtated 
this caſe 7:gorouſly ; but rather with unexceptionable moderation : 
Becauſe the Scriptures of the New Teſtament, and which they 


generally profeſs to believe, have ſpoken of it in a much ſtronger 
Vor. II. F and 
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=. and higher ſtrain. The language of them is—— Wives, ſabmit 
i your ſelves unto your own huſbands, as unto the Lox D: For the buſ- 
ji band is the head of the wife, even as Chriſt 7s the head of the 
| church. Therefore, as the church is ſubject to Chriſt, ſo let be 
! | ꝛ ves be to their own huſbands, in every thing. Let the wife b 
ſee, that ſhe reverence her huſband *——even as Sarah obeyed Abra= - 
ham, calling him lord ; whoſe daughters ye are, as long as ye do 
well +, Rs 


Havins thus, as I apprehend, laid the true foundation, up- E 
on the law of nature, and the concurrent teſtimony of the Chr/- LL 
i tian religion (in which the ſupreme authority of the huſband is b 
i expreſsly declared, and ſupported as a right indiſputable) I now 
If proceed to explain his duty, to the wife, more diſtinctly. And 
til all the chief branches of it, at leaſt, may be reduced to the fol- 
.=- lowing heads, vis. love; fidelity; convenient and decent ac- 
commodation, according to his rank and circumſtances in life; 
reſpe& ; defence againſt injuries; the improvement of her mind, 1 
| as far as there are opportunities for it, in religion and virtue, and = 
. the knowledge which is beſt ſuited to her character; and invio- | 
0 late union.“ 8 | 


———ñ—ů—— —k„— " — 


To which, perhaps, may be added (though it be needleſs for 1 

. me to ſpecify them diſtinctly, as they are ſo immediately and 1 
(i univerſally obvious; and muſt arife from preſent circumſtances, A 

| to which ſummary rules cannot be ſo eaſily accommodated) to 9 

which, I ſay, may perhaps, be added, a few diſcretionary rules, 

to prevent diſcord and variance in the marriage ſtate, and pre- 5 ; 

ſerve conjugal affection undiminiſhed : That what was deſigned | 2 1 

to ſoften cares, and to be a ſcene of moſt refined friendſhip and 3 


* Eph, v. 22, 2%, 24, 33» : T 1 Pet. iii. 6, ; 4 1 h 
| | elight, 
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delight, may not be changed, by an utter abuſe and perverſion 
of its nature, into the moſt grievous ifelicity and burden of hu- 
man life. And theſe rules of caution and prudence, though both 
parties are in truth equally concerned in them, are with peculiar 
reaſon annexed to the duty of huſbands, and addreſſed to them 
chiefly ; becauſe they are generally apt to arrogate to them- 
ſelves, as a kind of prerogative belonging to their ſex, greater 
compaſs of underſtanding and ſtrength of mind ; and therefore it 
this claim be 7, and not aggravated a little by pride and ſelf- 
flattery, it is natural to expect that they will maintain a ſtricter 
guard, and the harinony of the married ſtate, and the regularity 
and good order of families, muſt hen be ſuppoſed to be prin- 
cipally intruſted to their care. Their indiſcretions will be more 
nexcuſable, if their ſuperior abilities are preſumed, and allowed; 
as well as much more miſchievous on account of their greater in- 
= | fluence, and the more prevalent force of their example. Let me 
2 j now ſay ſomewhat, briefly, on each of the abovementioned 
| © heads. - 


Tur F1RsT branch of the huſband's duty, to be conſidered 
and explained, is . What St. Paul has affirmed, concerning 
the whole duty which we owe our neighbour, holds equally true 
Lin the preſent caſe it is ſummarily comprebended in love x. 
tt This is the ſource from whence it rings, the ſpirit that ani- 
i mates the whole, the principle into which it may be ultimately 
reſokved. It is as the root to the branches, and as the ſoul to 
; the body. This Apoſtle, therefore, has directed thus: Huſ- 
1 bands ive your wives, and be not bitter againſt them +, Which 
= is as if he had ſaid, You will entirely and faithfully diſcharge 
your duty as huſbands, by the exerciſe of a ſincere affection, in 
Rom. xi. 9. Coloſ. ii. 19. 
: 1 | + 
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all its natural and juſt conſequences; and by avoiding all the con- 

trarieties to love; all ſuch injurious and harſh conduct, which 

will gradually root out of your own breaſts, this generous ſoctal 

principle, and create coldneſs, di/iike, and averſion, in the per- 

fon, to whom you ſtand moſt nearly related; that is as diſagree- 

| able and diſtaſteful to the ind (and eſpecially to ingenuous ppi- 
rits, which have a quicker ſenſe of il uſage) as bitter things ge- 
nerally are to the palate. 


| : | Tux fame divine writer has recommended, this f/f and chief 

| ingredient in all conjugal duties, in ſeveral other paſlages, and 

| enforced it by a variety of ſtrong images. Huſbands ove your 
wives, even as Chriſt loved the church * [with Ike purity, truth, 
and fervour, though it may be impoffible, in all, or in either of 
theſe, to arrive at equal degrees of perfection.] Nouriſh and che- 
riſb them, even as the LorD the church : ¶ Protect their perſons, ; 
and defend their honour, though with great inconvenience and 1 
damage to yourſelves, and even at the hazard of your lives, even WM 
as Chriſt loved the church, and gave himſelf for it .] Again, 
Let every one of you, in particular, ſo love his wife, even as him- 
felf + : So ought men to love their wives, as their own bodies ||. 
This is a branch of benevolence, that, let the principle itſelf be 
ever ſo refined and ſublime, can ſcarce ever, in fact, be wholly | 
diſintereſted > Self-love is ſo intimately connected with it, and 
in a manner involved in it. It is therefore added, He that loveth 
bis wife, loveth himſelf; and the contrary diſpoſition is repre- 
fented as quite ſavage and unnatural, For no man ever yet hated = | 
bis own fleſh. So that, upon the principles laid down, and A = 
moſt ſolemnly inculcated, in the New Teſtament, he that never 1 
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truly loved his wife, or riſes no higher, at beſt, than to a gene- 
ral cold regard, and flight affection, over-ballanced by a much 
greater degree of indifference, has voluntarily entered into a rela- 
tion, without ſo much as endeavouring to qualiſy himſelf, for diſ- 
charging its principal and moſt important duties. And the huf- 
band who ſuffers himſelf to contract a groundleſs averſion to her, 
and hates her without a cauſe, ceaſes to be a Chri/izan; and is 


fallen below the ſentiments of humanity, profeſſed and acknow- 


ledged in all nations: Or, to uſe the language of St. Paul upon 
another occaſion, he hath denied the faith, and is worſe than an 
znfidel &. | | 


« 'Ty1s, perhaps, will be thought, from the too general 
cuſtom now eſtabliſhed, for the mutual commerce, and decent 


behaviour, of the ſexes towards each other, zmpoible to be ad- 


mitted into the polite world,” However, without being diſcour- 


aged by this, or any other popular motive, I ſhall endeavour to 


ſhew, that the Chriſtian directions above cited, relating to conju- 
gal love, though /tri& indeed, and generous to a high degree, if 
compared with the examples that may occur in real life, are no 
more than a finiſhed copy of the original rule, and inſtitution of 
nature itſelf, | . Us 


Anp this may be made to appear, in an evident and undeni- 
able light, from various topics—— As, in the FIRST place, 
from hence, That the marriage ſtate is, and muſt be in itſelf, 
the cloſeſt bond of union, and a ſtate of the moſt entire and in- 


diſſoluble friendſbip, that can ſubſiſt among mankind.” This, 1 


fay, it muſt be in 10% %, and not by means of ideas arbitrarily, 
and from mere cuſtom, annexed to it. For can nature poſſibly 
1 Tim. v. 8. 


direct 
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direct to any friendſhip more perfect, than where there is an in- 
ſeparable intereſt, and even communion in all concerns? When 

other friendſhips are moſt extraordinary, and ſtrained to the very 
higheft pitch, that the laws of mutual ſociety between a/! man- 
kind will allow-of, they can only emulate, but never equal, the 
ties and obligations of the marriage ſlate; becauſe in the latter 
all intereſts are neceſſarily invariable, and cannot, even in 
thought and juſt reflection, be ſeparated: In the other, the obli- 
gation does not directly ſpring from nature, but is, in a great 
meaſure, arbitrary, and artificial. It is by imagination only, 
that I can make the wife, the children, the whole family of my 
friend, my own And, in acting upon this ſcheme, I may per 
haps tranſgreſs other branches of my duty, more properly imme- 
diate and relative. But, between huſbands and wives, there is 
an entire communion of perſons, ſubſlance, children, ſervants, 
The loſs, to the one, is equally that of the other, in all theſe 
inſtances, | 


Lr us, therefore, but admit this plain principle, © that 
| Where nature has conſtituted the moſt ſtrict and indifloluble ꝝni- 
on, it likewiſe intended, that there ſhould be the completeſt and 
tendereſt friendſhip ;* and it will from hence unavoidably follow, 
that the matrimonial relation is, in the reaſon of things, the cloſe/7 
tie of friendſhip, and requires the moſt ſincere and cordial affection, 
that human nature is capable of expreſſing. The bond of, what 
more ſtrictly is ſtiled, friendſhip is much inferior to it. Virtuous 
friendſhip is founded in love, in a degree tranſcendent to the ge- 
neral love of mankind. The love, therefore, of huſbands and wives 
being ſuperior even to that (which in its higheſt exertions, if it 
regularly follows nature, can be no more than a tranſcript of it) 
it muſt be the firſt and ſtrongeſt of all human affections towards 
indivi- 
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*ndividuals, and can have nothing above and beyond it, but the 
principle of ani ver ſal benevolence. 


AGAIN, this article of the huſband's duty is enforced, by the 
expectations of the wife, her natural and ſuſt expectations. By 
adding the terms, natural and juſt expectations, I intend to ex- 
preſs my ſenſe, not of what attually \ is the caſe, but of what it 
ought to be. There are certain views in marriage, which nature 
preſcribes ; and theſe are all proper to be conſulted, in order to 
the fixing, what are the general and ſtated duties of the marriage 


ſtate, Perſons may enter into this relation, merely for a marnte- 


nance ; or for ſuperfluous outward fate, ſplendor, and oftentation-; 
but the whole of this is a vile proſtitution of the order of na- 
ture, and the poſitive inſtitution of Gop. If wives contract 


| themſelves to their huſbands, upon the plan of reaſon, they do, 


and muſt Atipulate— in exchange for the ſurrender of their per- 
ſons, their Fortunes, and, as a recompence for their domeſtic cares 
and employments——tor the returns of tender aſfection, and of all 
kind and obliging offices : The failure in theſe therefore, on the 


| buſband's part, muſt be a groſs act of injuſtice. 


FURTHER, the affe&7:0ns of the wife are generally, from the 


complexion of her ſex, more eaſily engaged, more warm and 


ſenſible ; ſhe will, therefore, more ſtrongly reſent every mark of 
indiſference, and alienation of affeftion——Her cares, in mere 
domeſtic life, are the hardeſt and moſt ungrateful — her pains 
the greateſt, not only in the birth of children, but in the anxie- 
ties and ſufferings antecedent to their birth——She ſuſtains the 
molt troubleſome part, in training them up to mature and ripened 
life; the whole, before they are capable of expreſſing, rational- 
ly, any marks of obſeguicus gratitude, or good diſpoſition, to com- 

penſate 


7 
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| ; penſate for her conſtant attendance, and wakeful follicitude. 
| And, therefore, for the huſband to deny her the comfort of a A 1 
| moſt cordial /ove, and benevolent indearing ſmpathy, under theſe L h, 

| peculiar cares, muſt be to the laſt degree unnatural. 1 

| App to this, that her a and e oblige has to a x 

| ſtate of cloſer confinement: And ſtronger marks of afßection are 'H 
| neceſſary, to ſweeten this comparative ſolitude, to encourage her 'F 
to give a chearful and conſtant attendance to all famzly concerns; ; 1 


© and prevent, for want of her finding a ſuitable relief at home, 
her ſeeking after foreign amuſements of pleaſure and vanity ; 


which are of a contagious nature, and will ſoon grow into ſettled ä 
habits of luxury and extravagance.” 
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Ix the LasT place, the matrimonial relation having been proved 

to be inviolable (where no extraordinary offence, or juſt cauſe of 

its diſſolution is given) but by the death of one of the contract- 

ing parties; the neceſſity of a mutual ſincere fection, and eſpe- 

cially on the fide of the huſband, the chief perſon engaged, muſt 

from hence undeniably appear: Becauſe nothing elſe can render, 

ſuch} a ſtrict and indiſſolvable union, in any degree ?olerable. 

The company of perſons, indifferent to each other, ſoon becomes 

diſtaſteful; if they are tied down to it without redreſs, they con- 

ſider it as a chain, and clog upon their liberty. This reciprocal 

love would not only faweeten, but convert into the moſt defireable 

privilege and bleſſing of ſocial life. But a dull, formal, affected 
civility can never remove the d:ſgu/?s, the grievous anxieties, and 
aver ſions, that will attend it: Nor can even the bare dry decorum 

of outward civility be long maintained, where there is no mutual 

eſteem and affection. So that reaſon, prudence, intereſt, all con- 

ſpire in recommending that part of the huſband's duty, which 1 

am 
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am now conſidering; ſince neither order, nor family diſcipline, 
nor even his own ſatisfaction and peace of mind, can long 


fubhſt without it. 


hut, here, it may be proper for me to obſerve, that the love 
1 3 huuſbands, to their wives, cannot imply in it, the indulging 
them in any ſingular humours, and odd ſtarts of fancy, which 
x have no foundation in reaſon, but ſpring from mere capriciouſneſs 
| E 1 of temper, © becauſe ſuch fngularitres, as theſe, are not only a 
f 1 4 diſparagement to their underſtandings, but render them really un- 
1 amiable. As there are very few men in the world, of any re- 
| flection or ſolid thought, that would be induced to love a wo- 
man at firſt, if ſhe appeared to be of ſo fantaſtic a temper, liable 
to unaccountable, and, of conſequence, endleſs varieties: So if it 
Eo has been artfully concealed before marriage, the diſcovery of it, 
" afterwards, can never be a natural mean either to preſerve, or 
ncreaſe, love; but has a direct tendency to leſſen it, if not to ex- 
= 7inguiſh it altogether. And if huſbands voluntarily allow their 
E { wives in any extravagancies, beyond their fortunes, which /uxu- 
| ry, or vanity, may demand, this, alſo, is rather a mark of ha- 
tred, than of a true and genuine affection; becauſe it muſt in- 
volve their children, for whom they have a common concern, and, 
in the end, the % herſelf in infamy and ruin. 


0 r 


= THERE is 10 df, however infected with views and ſchemes 

= of this kind, but what would be apt to reproach her huſband, in 
M the miſerable event of things, with his too ame condeſcenſion 
and compliance. She would exclaim, with moſt bitter in- 
vectives, againſt any id:ferent man, who ſhould thus contribute 

to the diſtreſs of her family. And can ſhe herſelf conſent, to act 


RF the very ſame part? Can ſhe attempt to draw in her huſband, to 
1 Yor. II. | | G | | be 
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be an acceſ/ary, to the utter extirpation of honour and natural af- f 
fection, in both? This is quite unaccountable : And the e. 
ſing, to gratify ſuch unreaſonable demands, is ſo far from being 
repugnant to the moſt cordial and tender A ection, that it is, ra- 
ther, the cleareſt demonſtration of it. 


Bur the real contrarieties to love are © il] language, a 
churliſh moroſe behaviour, public inſult, oppoſing reaſonable deſires, 
keeping an unnatural diſtance, and not endeavouring, to the utmoſt 
of our ability, to mitigate the wife's griefs, and promote her happi- 1 
neſs. And if, by her inexcuſable and diſhoneſt conduct, ſhe ren- 7 45 
ders herſelf utterly anamiable ; even in this caſe, where there nei- 
T9 ther is, nor can be, a mutual complacency, there ſhould ſtill remain 
| ſtrong, in the huſband's heart, a love of benevolence ; inclining _* 
him moſt ardently 20 wiſp for, and uſe the kindeſt, gentleſt, and 
moſt effectual methods to procure, her amendment, and re-eſta= 
bliſhment in the paths of virtue and honour.” 3 1 
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Tus have I largely conſidered the firſt general branch of the 
duty of huſbands, towards their wives, and have ſhewn that Chri- 
ſtianity ſtrongly recommends and enforces it, as a tie indiſpenſa- 
ble; and that it has a plain foundation in nature; that reaſon, 
1 prudence, intereſt, all concur in pleading for it, as one 
of the firſt and moſt important of all human ſocial obligations; 
and that neither order, nor . family diſcipline, nor peace and har- 7 
mony between the parties contracted for life, nor any of the duties E 
of the married ſtate, can poſſibly ſubſiſt without it. I have, 
likewiſe, particularly explained what is of implied in l ; 
wherein it really conſiſts; its proper effets; its exceſſes ; 
contrarietles, 
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Axp the general reflection, that naturally occurs to the mind 
upon the whole, is this——* That if /ncere love be an eſſential 
part of the huſband's duty, it muſt alſo be abſolutely neceſſary, 
and a duty equally incumbent on him, to take care on what 
principles, and with what vierus, he enters into that ſtrict rela- 
tion ; from the juſt idea of which, an union of hearts, a mutual 
communication of joys and /errows, and the moſt refined and 
conſtant friendſhip are, in reaſon, for ever inſeparable.” If the 
conſiderations, on which marriage is contracted, are ſuch, as, in 
the nature of things, can neither beget, nor preſerve, - nor im- | 
prove love, they muſt be repugnant to the very deſign of the 5 
inſtitution itſelf, and inconſiſtent with its fundamental duties. If 
not to be an affectionate huſband be (unleſs in ſome extraordinary 
and excepted caſes already mentioned, where the thing is in it- 
ſelf next to impoſſible) both unchriſtian, and unnatural, and an 
| : 1 infringment of the moſt ſacred laws both of religion, and ſocial 

1 morality ; for a man, as it were voluntarily, to put it out of His 
l ” Power to be truly affectionate, by engaging heedleſsly, or on ſor- 
1 1 did, ſenſual, fantaſtic principles, in an affair of the moſt ſerious 
: 4 conſequence to mutual fidelity, and mutual comfort, muſt be in 

M a high degree inexcuſable. 


IND RED even marriages, that ſþrang, at firſt, from a real ten- 
= der mutual love, are too often d:/honoured, and rendered extremely 
7 unhappy, by coldneſs, want of confidence, and alienation of af- 
9 fection. But this, in many caſes, may neither proceed directly 
tom a miſchievous unbenevolent temper, nor a deliberate wrong 
choice; but rather from neglect and indolence. The abatement 
F of reciprocal tenderneſs might. not be a conſequence intended, or 
1 Joreſeen, Nay, perhaps, had it appeared probable, that this 
IH G 2 would 
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would be the melancholy event of ſingular diſagreeable humours, 
or an imprudent careleſs conduct; both ſides might have been 
alarmed, and have guarded, more cautiouſly, againſt all occaſi- 
ons of offence. But when a man aſſumes the character of a 
huſband, with a diſſibe and aver/ion to his wife, contracted before 
marriage, this is a ſcene of premeditated and wilful guilt, that 
can admit of no alleviations. The firſt, though their indiffer- 
ence can by no means be juſtified, deſerve a great ſhare of our 
pity, at the ſame time that they rightly incur our cenſure : The 
laſt is intitled to no other compaſſion, than what may be claimed 
| by perverſe offenders of all kinds, im proportion to the difference 
i of their guilt ; even from the moſt humane and generous diſpo- 
If ſitions ; who have the quickeſt and deepeſt feelings of the errors, 
and misfortunes, of their fellow creatures, 


Al this, it may be thought, is very reaſonable to be allowed 
in general ; but it is not ſufficient to prevent the evils complain- 
ed of: Are there not then ſome particular rules, that are proper 
to direct our conduct, in this greateſt- and higheſt concern of 
human life? Without doubt there are : Rules obvious to the 
underſtanding, eaſy to be followed, and that are confirmed to 
be, wiſe and good rules, by the experience of all mankind. 
How then comes it to paſs, that they are not known? If they 
are, really, not known, it muſt be owing to groſs thoughtleſs- 1 
neſs and inattention. The queſtion, I think, thould rather be, 
how it happens that they are ſo little 50er ο; ſo generally, fo 1 
fatally, neglected? The true anſwer to which is, becauſe men 
are ſwayed by proud paſſions, and the baſe degenerate views of ß 
avarice and luxury, inſtead of being obſervant of the law of rea- 3 1 
ſon: Theſe, I fay, are their prime influencing principles, in that 
ſolemn contract and alliance, on which their honour, and ſome RX 
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Of the duties of huſbands. 45 
of the chief felicities of ſocial life depend. To mention, briefly, 
a few particulars. 


Ax p I think, in the FIRST place, © the moſt debaſed and grovel- 
ling view of all is, that which regards merely, and is wholly center- 


ed in the fortune of the wife. It muſt indeed be owned, that 


eaſy and plentiful circumſtances of life are very deſireable, as 
they may be made ſubſervient to the moſt generous and exalted 
purpoſes of benevolence, They muſt, alſo, greatly relieve dome- 


ſtic cares, and prevent numberleſs perplexities and inquietudes 


which ſþo:] the temper, oftentimes, to ſuch a degree, as riſes, in 


the end, to a ſullen and inveterate habit of nature. Or, if 


the ſpirit is naturally of a different turn, they, firſt, beget diſcon- 
tent and impatience ; impatience, peevi/bneſs ; peeviſhneſs, paſſion ; 
paſſion, inſult; inſult, returns of abuſe and ill-treatment : Till 
peace is utterly baniſhed, and diſcord, with the furies, enter and 


take poſſeſſion.” Wealth and affluence, therefore, with a wife, 


who has the other qualities neceſſary to raiſe eſteem, and preſerve 
love, is a very good concomitant; where there are diſcretion 


and judgment to make a right uſe of it, and a temper to 


bear it. 


BuT when it is the ſole motive, to the entering into this holy 
and ſublime relation, by which ſouls, as well as worldly. ſub- 
ſtance, are or ought to be united; it becomes an inſtrument of 
vice, and is, in its effects, deteſtable. For is it poſſible, that 


a wiſe and good man ſhould avoid being ſhocked at the thought, 


of converting, even in marriage, his pure and chaſte affeftion 
for his wite, into a kind of adulterous paſſion for money ? He, 
upon this ſuppoſition, is in reality wedded, not to the perſon, 

with 
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with whom, to outward appearance, he has made a ſolemn and 
deliberate contract, but to mammon, the God of this world; who 
hath ſo Hinded his eyes, as to make him inſenſible to all the ties _ "= 
of ſocial truth, and honour, and reſolve the whole of diſcretion, 1 WM 
and manly obligation, into ſelf-intereſt, The only paſſion, * 
which he elt, has attained its chiect, and its end, without any E 
relation at all to the perfor, or qualification, of the wife; and C 
has, therefore, not the leaſt connection, with the true eſteem 
| and love of the wife, any more than it has, with any poſſible 
method of raiſing an eftate, whether with honour, or infamy, 
Nomen therefore have the higheſt reaſon, in the firſt place, to 
5 deſpiſe, and ſhun, theſe mercenary, unnatural, and impious 
1 adulterers (this is entirely the ſtile of Scripture——for know ye 
not, ye adulterers and adultereſſes, ſays St. James, that the friend- 
ſhip of the world is enmity with Gor *.) Theſe, I fay, ſhould 
be the ft objects of their contempt and abhorrence, fince being 
ſunk to the /oweſ? ſtate of human ſouls, centering their paſſion in 
unanimated earth, in a concern where ſincere, rational, and ſocial 
delights are propoſed to their choice, and being, upon that ac- 
count, ſcarce capable of ſenſations moral and refined; their wives 
are ſo far from having any reaſon to expect, from them, an af- 
fection ſuited to the conjugal ſtate, that they can, ſcarce, with 
ſafety depend, on the bare grateful returns of honourable ſupport 
and decency, 
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LET me only add, that as covetouſneſs is, in the holy Scrip- 
tures, by an elegant figure repreſented as zdo/atry, theſe avarici- 
ous marriages anſwer, in the fame way of figurative deſcription, 
£0 the very worſt and moſt unnatural kind of idolatries, ever prac- 


9” James iv. 4. DE 1 = 


. tiſed 
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tiſed in the heathen world; viz. © that of human ſacrifices, devo- 
ted, in the ſtile of the ſuperſtitious Gentiles, to the God or De- 


| mon of avarice. 


1 C ANOTHER too common reaſon, of entering into marriages, 
A 1 is, the gaiety and ſprightlineſs, and, according to the outward 
_ faſhion prevailing, the genteel and polite behaviour of the wife; I 
fay polite, according to outward faſhion, becauſe the true poliſh- 
ings both of male and female, are meaſured by a more certain in- 
variable ſtandard.” The counterfeit, the falſe, politeneſs has no 
other rule, but fancy, cuſtom, vanity ; things unaccountably 
and infinitely various. And I call this a 700 common reaſon, be- 
cauſe it is utterly incapable, from the very nature of it, of pro- 
ducing a rational and conſtant affection. 
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9 CHEARFULNESs, and a lively agreeable humour, corrected by 
1 diſcretion and modeſtly, are, without doubt, agreeable qualities in 
a companion, in a friend, and, moſt of all, in a faithful inſepa- 
rable aſſociate for life: But gaiety may be want of thought, mere 
inſipid folly and impertinence. It is either agreeable, or quite 
nauſeous and intolerable, as the temper varies. The huſband may 
grow more grave and ſedate, or the wife leſs lively; and, in both 
theſe caſes, all her merit ceaſes. If this be the /ole foundation 
of conjugal love, the cauſe is entirely removed, and the effect 
muſt neceſſarily follow. And what is imaginary Foliteneſs, as the 
ground of a ſtable and permanent affection, it my notion, whe- 
ther from reaſon, or fancy, happens to alter? The whole of 
this, therefore, is no more to be depended on, for the regular 8 
| diſcharge of the moral and Chriſtian obligations of huſbands and 
1 wives (without which marriage muſt be an eternal infelicity) 
than even the love of money, as the ſole and ultimate object. 
R, . Let 
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Let men, therefore, carefully avoid being entangled in this dan- 
| gerous ſnare, which may ſoon be turned into a ſcene of relut#- 
4 ance and averſion : And women too, as the rank which they will 
| then hold, in the eſteem of their huſbands, being merely ima- 
1 ginary, may, by an unexpected and unforeſeen ſhock given to 
their 7maginations, be exchanged for diſregard and contempt. 


| Bur ſuppoſe we are induced to marry, for the agreeable out- 
ll ward beauties of the perſon, with whom we enter into this ſo- 
1 lemn contract: Is this a probable means, to perſwade us to diſ- 
it charge the duties of the married ſtate, as long as the engagement 
{il itſelf continues? Of z7jeff, and unſupported by other qualificati- 
hf | ons, it is not: Reaſon and experience demonſtrate, ſenſibly, that 
it is not. It may inſpire @ paſſion, but it cannot, alone, preſerve 
a conſtant affection : Becauſe beauty (let not the fair be immo- 
q derately vain) may be impaired, and quite loſt, in diRemper, = 
4 before its natural ſeaſon of eclipſe. If it ſhould eſcape that, it will x 
be obſcured, and fade, through advancing age. The love, there- Ko 
fore, that is built on this foundation alone, cannot be, like the 4 
true matrimonial affection, fable and never-ceaſing; but muſt be 
ſubject to declines, to inconſtancies, to a total ceſſation, Let men, 
therefore, if they intend to approve themſelves to conſcience, and 
to Gop, beware how they imbark on this /ingle bottom; ang 
women, however admired and flattered, lay in a ſtock of other 1 
qualities, that are more ſubſtantial, and leſs liable to change. 4 
Grace and lovelineſs of perſon, where there are amiable diſpoſi- a 
tions of mind, gives them a more pleaſing luſtre and dignity ; MW 
but, without zheſe, it has no real value, either in reaſon, or in "0 
the common, ſedate, final judgment of mankind. But piety, : 
virtue, good nature, diſcretion, diligence in domeſtic offices, 9 
condeſcenſion and modeſty, the peculiar ornaments of the 2 1 
| | ex, ö 
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ſex, to which they are appointed by nature, and by the great 
former of nature, will, where there is a common ſhare of ſenſe 
and humanity in huſbands, maintain an eternal love, and all the 
offices of indulgent and tender care, connected with it. Brutes 
and ſavages, in nature, may deviate from this; but all the conſi- 
IE derate, and worthy, part of mankind, will adbere inflexibly to it. 


7 Tx next branch, of the huſband's duty, is fidelity.” This, 
8 1 as all the other parts, may in reaſon be reduced under the gene- 
ral head of /ove, already treated of. But all are not equally, and 
bdtzhe greateſt part are very little, capable, of tracing conſequences, and 
4 8 | deriving obligations from one ſingle principle, in which they are 
5 4 virtually included. It muſt therefore be of uſe, in this, as well 
"X as in all inſtances of ſocial duty, to expreſs, and mark out mi- 
niutely, the ſeveral parts. 


9 7 To this branch of the huſband's duty, fidelity to the wife, 
 Aands chiefly oppoſed the crime of adultery. This is not barely 
1 a violation, but an entire diſſolution of the important marriage 
bond; upon which the happineſs of mankind, their moſt refined 
and elegant pleaſures, and their ſureſt relief from care and anxiety 
(all confined within the bounds of innocence and ſtrict honour) 
more immediately and neceſſarily depend, than on any other 
public and ſocial obligation: Without which, the rational and 
moral human ſpecies could be retained within no rules of order, 
b : becoming their nature, no decency ; but a variable, unſettled, rov- 
ing appetite would, ſoon, gain the tranſcendency over reaſon, 
and introduce confuſion every where: And which was, there- 
fore, rendered holy and honourable, by a particular ſanction of the 
univerſal Creator, who foreſaw all the probabilities of things ; as 
it had been originally declared inviolable, in the conſtitution of 
Vor. II. H nature 
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nature itſelf; and has been proclaimed fince, and tranſmitted 


down from age to age, as an immutable law, by the conſtant and 
wonderful equality maintained in the number of the different 
ſexes; allowing only for probable decreaſes, to which one of 
them is particularly ſubject, in the courſe of human affairs. 


AGAIN, the ſame crime, that thus oppoſes the firſt dictate of 
nature, defies the firſt inſtitution of Almighty Gor, and the 
eſtabliſhed rules of almoſt all wiſe ſocieties, is, alſo, an injury to 
our neighbour in thoſe righis, of which he is moſt zealous, and 
in one of the moſt valuable branches of his property; frequently 
more dear to him, and more tenderly cheriſhed, than eaſe, plen- 
fy, honour, and even life itſelf. © The adulterer, therefore, may 
the inſtrument of much more exquiſite and laſting miſery to the 
perſon, whom he injures, than it is poſſible, in many inſtances, 
even for the murderer to occaſion,” Where the affection, on the 
fide of the party injured, has been ſincere and ardent, he infixes 
a wound, that preys upon the inward conſtitution of the mind, 


and renders it habitually dejected and inconſoleable, by alienating 
the love and tenderneſs of the vioſated object from the perſon that 


deſerves, and has the only claim to it, and places the chief part 
of his preſent and temporary felicity in it ; who not only ſmarts, 
and is deeply afflicted, through a ſenſe of his own ſufferings, but for 


the proſtitution and infamy of perverted innocence, the ſoftener of 


all his inquietudes. So that the vice, which I am now arguing 
againſt, diſclaims, and utterly renounces, all humanity, as well 
a8 Juſtice; and muſt, therefore, be ranked amongſt the moſt de- 
teſtable exceſſes of inordinate depire, and worſe than  brutifh in- 
temperance, | 


App 
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App to all this, that it ſows the ſeeds of implacable animo- 
ſity and diſſention between families; and ſcarce from any crime, 
have reſulted more direful and tragical effects to ſocieties in gene- 


ral, as well as to individuals, And we can hardly ſuppoſe, that 


a crime of ſuch uncommon turpitude, where the iniquity, the 
treachery, the violence, are marked out in ſuch glaring colours, 
and the pernicious ects of which are ſo eaſy to be diſcerned, 
can be unknown to any man, who has the internal faculties of a 
man, and makes the leaſt uſe of his Reaſon. It has therefore 
been ſtigmatized, as an act of horror and infamy, in all civiliged 
nations, and as far, almoſt, as humanity itſelf extends. It was a 
capital offence under the Moſaic oeconomy; and has been ad- 
judged worthy of death by the laws of many other nations ; and, 


I think, ought to ſhare the ſame fate, under all equitable conſti- 


tutions of civil government. 


Bur beſides the guilt and miſchief of adultery in general, it 
has, on the fide both of the huſband, and the wife, its peculiar 
aggravations. Thoſe, on the fide of the huſband, are That 


| he abuſes, and violates the rights of, the weaker and more de- 


fenceleſs party; whom he is directly appointed to cheriſh and 
comfort, and protect from all inſulf——that he arrogates to him- 
ſelf more grength of reaſon, and a greater command over his paſ- 
fons——that he is apt to reſent, with the utmoſt violence, every 
a1fhonour, or bare ſuſpscion of diſhonour, done to his own b 
and that his bad example is moſt likely to influence, and ſpread 
the contagion among, children and ſervants, to the total corrupti- 
on and depravation of their manners. But enough has been ſaid 


on this head, eſpecially as I have, on another occaſion, publith- 


ed my thoughts more largely concerning it. W 
H 2 I HERB. 
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TI THEREFORE beg leave juſt to mention another duty of the 
huſband, which, though it be not commonly conſidered in that 
light, is, however, abſolutely neceſſary to his fulfilling his part 
of the marriage engagement, and anſwering the great % n of it. 
What I intend is, the taking care of the family ſubſtance, in 
which the wife has a common right; that it be neither reduced 
by careleſsneſs and miſmanagement on the one hand, nor ſquandered 
away in exceſſes of ſenſuality, and luxury, on the other,” For it 
can never be imagined, that any woman, in her fenſes, would 
voluntarily ſurrender herſelf up, ſo entirely, to the power and 
vill of a huſband, as that, whenever he pleaſed, he might throw 


all affairs into confuſion, and reduce her, and her children, to 


want and mifery.. The very nature of the marriage contract itſelf, 
which was deſigned for mutual ſupport and comfort, amounts to the 
fame as a direct fiipulation to the contrary : And eſpecially, if the 


wife had a fortune of her own, on which ſhe might have lived 


with caſe and independence, and which was entruſted to the huſband's 

management, that he might preſerve and zmprove it. In this caſe, 
I fay, eſpecially, the conduct, which I am now cenſuring, is not 
merely indiſcretion, or riot, but a flagrant act of infidelity. 


Tux next branch of the huſbands duty is, to defend his wife 
againſt injury to her perſon, inſult to her honour,. and, to the ut- 
moſt of his power likewiſe, againſt wrong to her character, and 
unneceſſary vexation and diſquietude to her mind. For her perſon 
is, in a manner; his: own perſon; her honour his honour ; and his 


peace of mind is, or at leaſt could be, inſeparably connected with 


Hers. And I have before obſerved, that St. Paul has urged this in 
ſuch terms, as if he thought it an office fo indiſpenſably incum- 
dent on the Þy/band, that he ought to diſcharge it, though at the 
NG bazard 
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hazard of his life. Scarce any thing leſs can be implied in thefe 
words: Huſbands love your w1ves, even as Chriſt loved rhe church, 


3 1 ; and gave himſelf for it &. 


© AGAIN, huſbands ſhould always treat their wives with a be- 
coming reſpect, a reſpect ſuited to their rank, and the office they 
bear in the family; that neither their per/ons, nor the authority 
with which they are by nature inveſted, may grow contempti- 
ble.” Beſides, women are more ſenſible of neglecis, more ftrict 
and nice with reſpect to outward decencies, and points of ho- 
nourable regard; and therefore will feel more ſtrongly every 
flight, which they imagined is offered to them, as well as reſent 
it more deeply. Upon which account, St. Peter ſeems to have 
recommended this conduct, both on the principles of nature and 
Chriſtianity, in the following paſſage: Likew:ſe, ye huſbands 
give honour unto the wife, as to the weaker veſſel ; and as being 
heirs together of the grace of hife *. PW. fans 


© MuTuAL inſtruction, likewiſe, as far as there are abilities 
and opportunities for it, is another branch of conjugal duty.” But 
I have thought proper to introduce it, among the huſband's obli- 
cations, becauſe St. Paul appears to have taken it for granted, 
that it would, in general, be an office more peculiarly belonging 
to him; when he fays, in oppoſition to womens aſking quęſtions, 
and diſputing publickly in religious aſſemblies; Let the wives 
MW learn of their huſbands at home f. And as for the points of in- 
W ſtruction, they are only the plain eſſential principles of true 
A religion, not topics for wrangling, and to feed a wild intem- 
jperate zeal, which are inconſiſtent with the native modeſly, and 
1 utterly deface all the graces, of the female ſex ;——and the 
Y | J Eph. v. 25. 1 Pet. iii. 7. 1 Cor, xiv, 35. | 
= know- 
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knowledge that will beſt ſubſerve the purpoſes of family order, 
ii and good oeconomy, and ſupport, at the ſame time that it adds a 
1 luſtre to, the ſocial and domęſtic virtues. 


| : © FURTHER, the huſband is bound to allow his wife, a de- = 
cent and honourable accommodation, according to their rank and 6 
circumſtances,” She has a right not only to all the neceſſaries, 
but to all the convenzenczes, comforts, ornaments of perſon, &c, L 
that are ſuited to her ſtation and degree in life. And there are, _ 
I think, but two limitations, that can here be admitted. The : 
il firſt is, that what the wife requires muſt be real conveniencies, 
ll V and real elegancies, and not the exceſſes of luxury and vanity; 1 
lik which falſe tafte, the more it is indulged, is found, by expe- 1 1 
rience, to be more and more inſatiable. The other limitation 1 . 
i is, that no ſuch oſtentation or expence can reaſonably be de/þred, 1 | = 
Ml | or reaſonably conſented to, as would hurt the intereſts of the fa- 1 
mily in general. Within theſe bounds, it will have the air 1 
of n to deny; beyond, it would be cruelty to grant.” 
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ol Tux LaAsT thing, that I mientionnd, was, the duty of huſ- +1 
5 bands in not ſeparating from their wives but for reaſons, which 7 
bl virtually diffokve the contract itſelf, as being inconſiſtent with the 38 
very nature and end of it. This I thought it neceſſary juſt 
to hint at, becauſe though divorces are generally regulated in = 
all well eſtabliſhed ſocieties, ſeparations are not. And the hu- T1 
band has this ſtep more in his power, as the common property 1 
is more immediately veſted in hm; and if he be of a fingular 1 
or variable, of a proud or too reſentful, temper, will, upon this I 


very account, have {tron ger he to commit this enor-, 
mity. EDS | 
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Of the duties of the married ſtate, 


1 S ECT. II 
115 . . 
+ &. 

| | 


1 Of the duties of Wives. 


"THERE are ſcarce any of the branches of Chriſtian mora- 
lity, any of the particular duties of ſocial life, fo frequent- 

ly, and ſtrongly, inculcated in the New Teſtament, as thoſe of 
588 married perſons towards each other. And, for this, there is an 
"I obvious reaſon in the very nature of things; becauſe there are 
but few duties, that are of equal importance, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of univerſal harmony and benevolence, and, of conſe- 
quence, to the well being of mankind in general. And, beſides, 
the experience of all times concurs, in atteſting this as an un- 
doubted, though a moſt melancholy, truth, vig. that theſe offices 
(which are, indeed, of moſt ſacred and eternal obligation, and 
indiſpenſable parts of all true religion) are too commonly regard- 
ed as things, but ſlightly, and more remotely, connected with 
the eſſentials of virtue, and eſpecially with a religious character 
—— And even many good Chriſtians (as they would fain per- 
ſwade themſelves to think they are) neither condemn #heir own 
conduct, nor cenſure that of others, with half the ſeverity, for be= 
ing ſtern, moroſe, tyrannical huſbands, or profuſe, flubborn, un- 
tractable wives, as for offences of much inferior guilt ; or, per- 
haps, 


, 
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haps, for mere failures with reſpe& to outward forms of piety, 
and the rigors and exceſſes of party zeal. | 


Tux perſons, more immediately concerned, ſeem often to have 
as little, nay, perhaps much leſs, conſidered the duties that pro- 
perly belong to their character, and which reſult from the moſt 
ſtrict and inviolable of all human relations, than many, who are 
quite diſengaged; to whom they are diſtant and future, or, at 
moſt, but probable ties. They are apt likewiſe, on both ſides, to 
be chiefly intent on obſerving, how the other contracting party 
diſcharges its peculiar obligations; every neglect here, their par- 
tiality and pride aggravate, and repreſent as unpardonable, as 
want of virtue and decency, heinous abuſe and inſult: As if 
they were united together, in marriage, to ſpy out faults, but not 
to amend them; to vent their ſpleen and diſſatisfaction, in re- 
proaching each other for breaches of their duty, but neither to 
practice it; neither to endeavour to remove the ground of theſe 
mutual upbraidings, by acting as becomes their character, and the 
part which they ſeverally ſuſtain. 


ANOTHER thing, which I have often obſerved with great con- 
cern, as a ſure mark of the decline of the Chriſtian religion, and 
even of manly virtue and reflection, in the preſent times, is, that 

points of morality, of the utmoſt moment, are conſidered and treat- 

ed by the generality, as ſubjects of mere amuſement and curioſity. 
And the more important the duties are, and, eſpecially, if they 
are any way of a nice and ſingular kind, or but rarely diſcuſſed, 
the ſtronger are the 2vorkings of this fatal habit of vain curioſity ; 
'Y = the greater aſcendency does it gain over the mind ; the more does 
it captivate and enſlave it; till, by degrees, it grows to be the 


chigf principle that directs its views, and ſuſpends, if it does not 
Vor. II. . I 
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utterly 
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utterly deſtroy, the im e of every juſter and more YAgenuous. 
motive. 


1 ' AnD this is no more, than what we find, by experience, to be 
| the preſent courſe of nature, in all other parallel caſes; with re- 


ſpect, I mean, to wrong habits, and paſſions indulged to exceſs ;. 
.." where the ftronger is always getting head, and extending its in- 
5 . croachments upon. the weaker principle, till the latter is wholly 
* ſwallowed up, and centered in it. The application of this re- 
1 5 mark is very eaſy to be made, to the particular ſubject, which I 1 
16 am now explaining : And the neceſſity of reſtraining this zdle fri- 
| | Hing temper, and being governed by more rational and worthy. 


views (if we would either improve in the knowledge of our 
duty, or find ourſelves properly diſpoſed, upon all occaſions, to 
practiſe it) muſt be obvious to * common underſtanding. 


Bur there are ker bad diſpoſitions (which I think it proper 
4 juſt to mention, now I have proceeded fo far upon this ſubject) 
Ml. that are obſtacles in the way of our receiving inſtruction, of our 
* | acquiring juſt notions of the principles, and fulfilling the obliga- 
. tions, eſpecially of relative and ſocial duties: And the two chief 
i of theſe are, levity, and pride. That impertinent and vain curio- 

| fity, which I have already cautioned againſt, ſprings perhaps, 

it generally, from levity-of mind; and theſe evils can ſeldom be 


faid to differ, any otherwiſe than as cauſe and effect. However, 

as levity not only may be, but doubtleſs is, the occafion of other 
_ exceſſes equally miſchievous, it deſerves, upon this account, to. 
be diſtinctly conſidered; and chiefly as it is a grœing vice, and. 
ſprung up to an uncommon heighth of Nellie indecency. n 


MAN, 
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monſtrances, with reſpect to defects of every kind 
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Man, on account of the hk of FEY lan the ſtate in 
which he is placed, and the views, with which he 1s inſpired, 
by the eternal Father of all intelligent and moral creatures, muſt 
certainly be; conſidered in himſelf, an important, grave, ſerious 
being. For him, therefore, to be habitually. thoughtleſs and in- 
conſiderate, is in fact to be entirely irrational: To go round in 
a niere circle of animal life, and have ſcarce any higher proſpects, 
than what brutes are by mere inſtinct impelled o is to renounce 
his natural claim of Te" 


"Ox the dictates of levity are quite the reverſe of all this; wm 
to diſguiſe, disfigure, and incumber the outward form of man, 
that the body itſelf may appear as the fenement of a ſpirit, void of 
thought and dignity, and to banith all appearance.of conſideration. 


And are ſuch perſons as theſe, who uſe their utmoſt pains to for- 


get that they are men, fit for any truſt, for ſuſtaining any honour- 
able or important relation in life? For being huſbands, fathers, 
heads of familes . without a ſenſe, or taſte, of things that are 
decent and r:ght ? Neither ſex, with this lightneſs and frothineſs 
of mind, are duly prepared to enter into the married ſtate ; and 
both the conſiderate and conſcientious huſband, and the diſcreet 
virtuous wife, that are unhappily yoked with ſuch corftrarieties, 

have, I think, probable ſhame, anxiety, and oth direct and 


Full in their view.” 


Bur levity of mind i is not more a hinderance, to buſtands and 


aides weighing rightly their peculiar duties, and the motives, 


that urge to an invariable obſervation of them, than pride; 
which is deaf to all admonitions, and hardened againſt all re- 


— againſt 
I 2 thoſe 
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thoſe of a moral nature, in a particular manner, where there is a _ 
deſire to be thought virtuous . and againſt thoſe which regard | oh 
omiſſions of relative duties chiefly ; ; becauſe the character is there- ö 
by, as it were, brought into a compariſon, and there is an occa- 


ſion afforded, by means of a reciprocal tie, for emalation, and a 
pretence to ſuperiority.” 


PRIDE, as its firſt and moſt natural off-ſpring, begets partiali- MW 
ty; partzality too high an opinion of our own merit; in conſe- 3 
quence of which, it aggravates our expectations and claims, 
11 eſpecially from thoſe, who, by reaſon of a more near and cloſe 
Wil conjunction of concerns and intereſts, have claims of right, like- 
Wiſe, from us. In proportion as our own expectations are 
raiſed, above truth and juſtice, their rights muſt, in our opinion, 
l be diminiſhed. And hence it comes to paſs, that both are diſſatiſ- 
bl. fied, not if the caſe be not fairly ſtated, but if their irregular pre- 
poſſeſſions are not fully gratified. They exact, with rigour, what 
they imagine to be owing from the other party; but each are ſcru- 


It Pulous and remiſs, and plead ſtrongly for abatements, in what is due 
| | from themſelves. Nay further, beſides perſonal pride, there is 
10 a pride of ſex, of characters, and diſtinct relations; which makes 
huſbands and wives equally preſume, that they ſhould be pe- 

ji culiarly favoured.” And as all this is 7ow, in a great meaſure, 

1 and has been, in ages paſt, the actual ſtate of things, and the fame 
Ut is likely to happen, in a greater or leſs degree, in all times to 


come; there was the higheſt reafon, why Chriſtianity ſhould, fo 
particularly, and earneſtly, urge the duties of the married ſtate 
(as long as the relation vifelf can, reaſonably, be ſaid, to con- 
tinue in its full force) as immutable dictates of nature, and 1 irre- 
verſible ordinance of heaven. 


] BEG 
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TI BG leave only to ſubjoin one other introductory remark, 
tending to the more complete illuſtration of the ſubject before us; 
and that is, that there is ſomething very obſervable in the man- 
ner, in which the New Teſtament ſtates the reciprocal duties of 
buſbands and wives, as well as in the coprouſneſs and firength, with 
which they are recommended and enforced. St. Paul, in ex- 
plaining the duty of the huſband, inſiſts chiefly on love and its at- 
tendant offices, The affection which he urges is refined, tender, 
generous, fervent, conflant, This he has ſet in a variety of lights; 
which deſcribe, at the ſame time, its tranſcendent degree, and its 


perpetual. obligation, derived from. nature, and the expreſs laws 
off Gop.. | 


AND the reaſons of this are plain becauſe generally, per- 
haps, the affections of men are not ſo eafily and ffrongly engaged, 
as thoſe of the other ſex ;- and, if they do not enter into mar- 
riages merely from prudence, and worldly confiderations, are 
ſooner apt to decline, and fink from their firſt heighth and ardor, 
into a more indiferent and cool regard: And becauſe, while there 
is a cordial and lively A ection in the huſband, all the other parts 
of his conjugal duty will follow of courſe ; viz. fidelity, protection, 
reſpect, honourable maintenance, andinwolable union, He will find 

no diſpoſition, in himſelf, to ſlretch his authority to an undue ex- 
0%; but prefer, to the haughtineſs and arrogance of a maſter, 
the more equal rank, and endearing character of a friend. 


Bur, on the other hand, when the ſame apoſtle ſets, before 
us, a ſummary of the duty of wives, love is not diſtinctly men- 
tioned in it; and ſeldom, I think, if at all, in terms, incul- 
cated, in any paſſage of the New Teſtament ; though it be a tie 

| : of 


| of nature unalterable and ever binding on the ue, as much as 

"Hit on the huſband. And why, then, it will be aſked, is this er- 
18 ence made ? Will not all the parts of conjugal duty, on the fide 

1 | of the wife, ſpring as naturally from love, as in the caſe already 
=_— | mentioned? Fidelity here, as in the other inſtance, and e inge- 

Wt | | 1 nuous manners, will, moſt certainly, flow from it — I allow all 
this; and that the only juſt principle, of the rational and chear- 
b ful ſubmiſſion of the wiſe, is love. But ſubmiſſin, notwithſtand- 
| 0 | ing, is enforced, as the capital and leading article of the duty of 
Wt! doives, on very ſubſtantial grounds——Not ſo much, as it is the 
=_ | root of all others, but as the foundation, on which objections and 
| | difficulties may ariſe, and breaches of mutual affection.” 
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— — eee er ee ron err — 


IN the point of /ove, as was hinted before, women are not ſo 
liable to fail. As a paſſion, it is, in their breaſts, more intenſe 
and deeply riveted ; and whether with reaſon, or as'a mere impulſe, 
N longer retained. It will ſtand the ſhock of many leſſer indig- 
—_—_ nities; and, oftentimes, even violence and outrage itſelf, unleſs 
repeated and continued beyond all human ſufferance, will not be 
able entirely to quell it. This may be a weaFneſs, and a fond tran- 
1 ſport, beyond the ſtrict rule of nature, but it is much more eligi- 
Will ble, and unſpeakably leſs pernicious in its conſequences, than a 
mutable and tranſtent affection; becauſe the fondneſs, while it 
continues, will be as fudious to oblige, and as effetual to pre- 
ſerve peace and harmony in families, and af/iduify and zeal in all 
domeſtic ſervices; as the moſt correct and diſcreetly regulated 
love. 


To what has been already offered, concerning the indiſcreet 
and too eager contentions, that are likely to commence (and, in 
perſons. of little knowledge, ſenſe of Chriftian duty, or of un- 
| quiet 
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quiet tempers, do precipitately and fatally commence) on | the 

topics of the huſbands authority, and the wives obedience, J have 

this farther to add: That as the point, in which the huſband i 18 

moſt likely to grow remiſs, is that of an equal unabating love; 

ſo the moſt dangerous temptation, on the fide of the fe, is to 
queſtion, to reſtrain, and at length utterly to annul, her own 

natural and indiſpenſable duty of ſubmiſſion, though it be 1 in 
words, acknowledged. 


Taz affair of ſubjeFion, as we ſee by conſtant experience, is 
irkſome and grievous to both ſexes; who are not only fond, 
againſt the wiſe ordinance of nature, of an univerſal equality, or, 
at leaſt, each of being brought upon à leve i with all others, that 
are neareſt their own ſituation and rank in life, but aſpire, 
through vanity, and immoderate ſelf flattery, to a prebeminence. 

Men and women, both, indulge this filly and unnatural affecta- 
tion. I call it unnatural, becauſe it muſt be the confuſion of all 
order, and the entire diſſolution of human ſociety ; and becauſe it 
is a romantic ſcheme, impoſſible to take ect; and fooliſh, be- 
cauſe it is both unnatural and impoſſible. But ſuch, however, is 
the fact. To preſs ſubmiſſion, therefore, as the chief duty of the 

ſubordinate part, and love, to temper the authority and rigour of 
the ſuperior, muſt be proper in all moral ſyſtems, and eſpecially 
in inſtitutes of Divine morality. 


_ AFTER this preliminary introduction, to ſoften the firſt branch 
of the duty of 407ves, viz. ſubmiſſion, I proceed to diſcourſe more 
largely on that, and on the other parts of her duty——which 


are love, fidelity, prudence, frugality, meekneſs, and mode y. Ma- 

ny of theſe appear, on the firſt propoſal, to be moſt lovely and 

attractive virtues, calculated for rendering the ſex peculiarly ami- 
able; 
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64. Of the duties of wives. 


able; and for gaining it an equal, in fact a ſuperior, influence, 
5 to 6 mere inveſtiture of natural — 


| Tux firſt head then, of the duty of wives, which remains to 
. be till farther conſidered and explained, is ſubmiſſiun. I call it 
„ the fir/t, becauſe, as, we have already ſeen, it is, in the parti- 
| #10n of conjugal duties, the branch peculzarly aſſigned to them; 
| and what St. Paul has fixed upon (as it is uſual in Scripture, to 
make choice of one cardinal point of religion and virtue, to de- 


note the whole) as the great article, by which the character of the 
wite will be determined. 


Bo give me leave to obſerve, together with this, that the ſame 
Apoſtle, in his epiſtle to the Epheſians, introduces this injunction, 
which to many, who are not enough acquainted with the wiſe 
conſtitution of the Gop of nature, carries with it a harſh and diſ- 
couraging aſpect, with moſt excellent and engaging addreſs ; by 

inculcating, immediately before it, © the univerſal ſubmiſſion of 
mankind to each other.” Submit yourſelves, ſays he, one to ano- 
ther, in the fear of Gon : And then directly follows, Wives, ſub- _ 
mit yourſelves unto your own huſbands, as unto the Lox po *®, A 
ſubjection, in many offices of life, is the duty of all without ex- 
ception ; ſince all mankind are held together, by their inſepara- 
ble intereſts, and common ſtate of dependence upon each other. 
The ſubmiſſion, in all inſtances, is no other, no more, thn 
what reaſon, and the poſitive law of God direct to; it is equally 
wiſe, equally neceſſary, equally ſubſervient, to the univerſal TR 
good; and, in proportion to their rank, and the expectations 
they can juſtly form, to the good of every particular member of 
the whole. 8 
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AND it is not at all unlikely, that a ſtate of ſuperiority may, 
4 frequently, have more inconveniencies, and mortifications, at- 
tending it (eſpecially, where there is the pride of ſuperior rank 
and power) than even a ſtate of ſubjection. This muſt certainly 
be the caſe, if the inferior has taken any care, to cultivate the 
habits of moderation and humility, that are beſt ſuited and adapted 
to his circumſtances —To comply, where there are ſtrong. 
temptations to arrogance and Zyranny, may be vaſtly more diffi- 
cult in numberleſs caſes, than to ſubmit, where nature plainly 
intended ſubmiſſion, to be one of its ſettled /aws; where there, 
generally, are not the proper 7alents, for the exerciſe of authori- 
ty; and it would deprive, even the aſþp:ring perſon, of that pro- 
tection and defence, which are neceſlary for its convenient, and 
| honourable, ſubſiſtence in life, 


IF it be aſked, what are the meaſures, and boundaries, of con- 
jugal ſubmiſſion : I anſwer, things lawful, decent, modeſt, honour- 
able. In the contrary to theſe, wives muſt be at liberty to diſ- 
ſent, and, if too cloſely preſſed, to refuſe Jubmſſion 3 fince the 
very ſubjefs of civil authority, who are placed in a much e- 
rior degree to them, are not only authoriſed, but it is their duty, 
to oppoſe the n and deſtructive ſchemes of arbitrary 
power.” In all other caſes, where the thing conteſted is neither 
1 immoral, indecent, immodeſt, nor diſbonourable, the wife, if the 
cannot prevail by ſober and calm remonſtrances, is under an 
. 4 obligation to yield. Perſuaſion, and the utmoſt force of reaſon, 
1 ſhe may juſtly make uſe of; but, if theſe are ineffectual, ſub- 


miſſion, for the good and order of the whole, is her wiſely ap- 
pointed duty, 


Vo. U. * Lex 
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LET me add here, though it has been juſt hinted at before, 
another motive, to corroborate and enforce the more general 


motives from religion and virtue, already ſuggeſted, viz. that 


the wife is much more likely to gain the end, which the herſelf 
aims at, by ſubmiſſion, than by a proud and unnatural oppo/erion. 
If ſhe is gentle and obliging, and, inſtead of appearing deſirous 


of power, is wholly intent on offices of love, ſhe way have an 


equal rule with the huſband, in moſt caſes; and will, in all 
probability, if we form our judgment upon common experience, 
have a degree of tranſcendency, which Gop and nature have not 
allotted to her. In this caſe, as well as in moſt others, has the 
wiſe author of the human conſtitution, inſeparably connected. 
the duty, and intereſt, of every individual, in the race of 
mankind, | | 


Tur next branch of the duty of wives, which, according to 
the order propoſed, I am now to conſider, is love; an undiſ- 
ſembled, chaſte, generous, ſympathizing, conſtant love. Love 
of a friend there may be, and of other particular relations, be-- 


ſides this; theſe are all diſtin branches and offices of univerſal. 
benevolence ; but, in what is properly called conjugal affetion,. 


no object, but the huſband, ought to have the /eaft ſbare. And 
this, of which we are now only ſpeaking, may then be ſaid to 
be undiſſembled, when it is centered in him alone. The ſame is, 
likewiſe, one character of chaſte: love; as another is, that it 
ſprings from reaſon, friendſhip, virtue, the ſublimeſt ties to mu- 
tual affeftion, and not from paſſion, and mere animal impulſe. 
And if this be the caſe, it will be fender without growing nau- 


ſeous; generous from its principles ; ſympathizing on the nobleſt 


ground of rational eſteem, and complacency ; and equally con- 
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fant in youth and age, in ſickneſs and health, in plenty and in- 
digence, and all the revolutions, and varieties, of outward con- 
dition which reaſon and generous love are prepared to en- 
counter. 2 2 


AND that this belongs, indiſpenfably, to the duty of 17ves, 
may be argued from all the general topics, by which I have, 
before, enforced the ſame branch of the huſband's duty ig. 
FIRST, The zature of the matrimonial relation as in reaſon, and 
by the expreſs inſtitution of Gop, a ſtate of the moſt intimate 
union, the moſt perfect and exalted friendſhip: A fate, in 
which children, ſervants, ſubſtance, perſons, are, as it were, 
inſeparably mixed and blended together. So that the love of 
the wife, and of the huſband, are in a manner ſe love, as pro- 
perly as they are acts of benevolence ; an averſion to the wife, or 


to the huſband, the ſame as ſelf-averfion, and an alienation of 


the heart from our own true intereſt. 


Bes1DEs the obligation to love, in all caſes of this kind, muſt 
neceſſarily imply, in it, an obligation to mutual love, and the 
wife muſt either be bound to exerciſe, and cultivate, ſoft and 
tender ſentiments, with reſpe& to her huſband, or ſhe cannot, 
upon any rules and meaſures of juſtice, expect the returns of af- 
fection from him. In truth, the obligation in her ſex (if any 
difference can at all be made) is rather more explicitly, and ſtrong- 
ly, enforced by nature; as ſhe has, from her very make, pe- 
culiar diſpoſitions, and incitements, to Lind and endearing 
offices.” | 


ADD to this, that as the % has ſome particular circum- 
ſtances, attending her ſtation, that require to be ſweetened and 
K 2 relieved, 


| nn Of the duties of wives. 


relieved, ſo has the huſband. Her pains may be the greateſt, 
but, as a ballance to that, perhaps, upon the whole, his anxie- 
ties, The breeding, and nouriſhing, the tender infant family, 
are her peculiar allotment ; but the ſollicitude of providing for 
their maintenance, for their ſecurity, comfort, and honour, in all 
future life, falls more immediately, within hig province. 
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In the execution of this 7ruft, he is liable to numberleſs /. 
appointments and embaraſſments, unforeſeen, and conſequently 
-  uUnprovided for; he is obliged to watch carefully opportunities 
of advantage, to guard againſt occaſions of Joſs and detriment, to 
repel fraud, to prevent being over reached by cunning and ava- 
rice, and obviate the ill effects of indiſcretion, or of confidence 
znfitly repoſed. He will probably meet with ſuch oppo/itions, 
and have ſuch contrarieties of temper to deal with, as may put 
his pattence to its utmoſt proof; and, after all. the efforts of his 
reaſon, and moderation, irritate and ruffle his mind. And 
from whence, in theſe caſes, can his relzef ſo ſurely, and effectu- 
ally, ſpring, as from the obſequious, obliging, endearments, of 
a diſcreet and virtuous wife? And how much will his inward 4 
perturbation be encreaſed, if, from wrath, abuſe, and diſap- an 
pointment abroad, he retires, only to meet with the furies of ba- 
tred, inſclence, and contradiction at home? 
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IT muſt, therefore, be the duty of every wife, to try, by an 
engaging addreſs, and an offictous love, to mitigate the huſband's 1 
diſquietudes, to calm his temper, and allay his paſſions; to re- "= 
ceive him after abſence, eſpecially when there are viſible appear- Tz 
ances of his being uneaſy, and . mpoſed, with teſtimonies f 

peculiar reſpect and affection; able, as far as lies in her A 4 
power, to give him an —_ account of domeſtic concerns, and 
to 8 
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to enliven and raiſe him, by pleaſing diſcourſe ; for which laſt, 


ſhe ſhould endeavour to qualify herſelf, to the utmoſt of her 


ability and circumſtance, both by proper reading and converſa- 


tion. This is the moſt likely means, to reduce him to a ſtate of 


inward ſerenity and peace, and bind him down to eternal love, 


and ne 


Tay are other en of Pe affection, on the part 


of the wife, which are, likewiſe, abſolutely neceſſary——As 
the being jealous of her huſhand's honour, and ſtudious to pre- 


ſerve it clear and undiminiſbed; the being indulgent to his Fail- 
ings, and induſtrious to conceal them; the being careful of his 
health and eaſe, forward to oblige, and even to anticipate his juſt 
deſires; to be a ſharer in all his grzefs, and a lively RENO of 


the] Joy of his proſperity. 


I sHALL only add, that if huſbands can, upon good grounds, 
claim this cordial and endearing love, from the perſons, with 


whom they are linked together, in the firſt and ſtricteſt bond of 
nature and friendſhip ; this neceſſarily implies in it, that they 


ſhould endeavour to render themſelves 7u/?, and worthy, objects 
of love, And this deſerves, the rather, to be particularly re- 
marked, becauſe the ill conduct of the huſband is oftentimes (I 
will not take upon me directly to ſay, that it is for the moſt part) 


the reaſon of indifference, and coldneſs, on the other fide. Be- 


fore marriage, women are flattered to an extravagance, and 
adored, almoſt, to a degree of idolatry : This is the ridiculous 
and /zup:d cuſtom of the preſent age; which the ſen/ible part, of 
the female ſex themſelves, muſt, one would think, deſpiſe and 
nauſeate. But, however they may look upon it as an excels ; 
they can never * while they believe that there is either % 

cretion, 


Ü— — IR I . —— — 
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cretion, ſincerity, or honour, in men, that it will fink, quite 
dowp, to the contrary extreme. 

Wurxx therefore they find, that, in a little time after their 
- commencing wives, they are lighted, deſerted, indifferently, or 
rudely, treated ; that pretended eſteem is ſucceeded by contempt, 
warm profeſſions, of unalterable tenderneſs, exchanged for cold- 
neſs and inſult, and adoration for haughtineſs and tyranny ; 
can this be a natural method of keeping alive, and cheriſh- 
ing in their breaſts, the pure and gentle ſpirit of conjugal affetti- 
on? When the wife is forced to paſs the greateſt part of her 


time in ſolitude, and the huſband brings home, with him, none 


but fullen rugged manners, or, at moſt, but a diſtant, formal, 
conſtrained reſpect; has not this a direct tendency, to produce 
like returns of indiſference and aver fron It can ſcarce, in nature, 
be otherwiſe. 


I now proceed to diſcourſe of fidelity, another branch of con- 


jugal duty, which is unalterably binding on both parties, from 


nature, and in conſequence of a voluntary mutual ſlipulation. 
The violation of this duty, in the fit and chzef inſtance, I have 
already ſhewn to be an offence of moſt heinous and aggravated 
malignity, and attended with moſt direful and pernicious conſe- 
quences. The outrage, and violent bold defiance of all juſtice 
and honour, are ſo obvious to the firſt undepraved ſenſe of nature, 
that adultery is almoſt univerſally branded, with diſtinguiſhed 
and peculiar infamy, Even the rude and untaught Ladian 


| bluſhes, and ſtarts, at the thought of a crime, which ſome, 


pretending to a refinement of ſentiment and manners, and even 
profeſſing Chriſtianity, are hardened enough to commit. 
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Nay, many there are, who can, by no means, be ſuſpect- 
ed, of being too rict and preciſe in their regard to moral rules, 
and who are ſo far from being over nice and delicate, in the point 
of chaſtity itſelf, that they can indulge themſelves without re- 
ſerve, and without ſhame, in other branches of incontinence; ma- 
ny of theſe, I ſay, quite unattached to virtue, and the votaries of 
impurity and libertiniſm, exclaim with deteſtation againſt, and 
no doubt feel, oftentimes, ſtrong reſtraints within from, con- 
tracting the heavy guilt of adulterous luſt. And what does this 
prove, but that nature has kindly interpoſed the ſtrongeſt guards, 
againſt the proſtitution of the marriage bed; ſuch a ſtain in ie, 
fach a diſhonour to families, ſuch a reading aſunder the moſt ſa- 
cred and uſeful bord, in all human ſociety ; and which can ex- 
Cite no other ſentiments, than thoſe of averfion and abhorrence, 
in every breaſt, from which all ſeeds of Ps together with 
religion, are not quite extirpated.” 


1 nave thought it proper to introduce the ſubje& here, as I 
did, .more largely, under the head of the huſband's fidelity, with 
theſe general reflections; that both ſexes may be duely alarmed, 
and have their indignation, and ſcorn, and horror, ſo ſtrongly 
excited, as to be prepared to repel every temptation, to the per- 
petration of one of the baſeft, moſt treacberous, and, I think I 
may add, moſt cruel too, of all immoralities. 


Bur, beſides, having ſpecified, in their proper place, the pe- 
culiar aggravations, that attend this crime on the huſband's ſide, 
to impreſs his conſcience the more powerfully, and engage bs 
boaſted ſenſe of generoſty, and honour, to defend and guard his 
Adelity: I ſhall follow the ſame method in the preſent caſe, and 
ſhew 
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ſhew what the more ſpecial aggravations, of an adulterous viola- 
tion of the marriage tie, are, on the part of the e . Hoping 
thereby, likewiſe, to fortify that more t and cautious principle 
| in her, that was intended as a natural barrier, to protect her in- 
| | nocence, and purity, And the chief things, which enhance and 
| ſwell the guilt, of ſuch ſhameful breaches of conjugal fidelity, in 
the female ſex, are thoſe which follow, 


© FiRsT, That, as was juſt hinted before, the gracious parent 

of the whole family of mankind (for both males, and females, are 

equally his off-ſpring, and the care of his indulgent providence) | 

that he, I ſay, in the caſe of the woman, has been pleaſed to im- 

plant, and temper with her very conſtitution, an ingenuous modeſty, 

that is ſhocked at the thought of all indecent freedoms, and groſs 

impurities; and particularly ſhy and fearful (more ſo here, than in 

moſt other reſpects) of any attacks, that may be made, either 

on her virgin chaſtity, or conjugal honour. In conſequence of 

her greater modeſty, nature has alſo endued her, with a more 
quick and lively ſenſe of ſhame. And from this root it is, that 

ſhe feels more bitter agonies of confuſion and remorſe, in the 

| firſt proſpe& of being publickly expoſed, than is generally found 
to ſpring either from the principle of honour, or the paſſion of 
l | ſhame, in men. Add to this, that theſe, as to their degree at 
3 leaſt, peculiar ingredients in female natures, are aſſiſted, 
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l ſtrengthened, and guarded yet more, by the manner of their 
j education: Which, when it is careful and prudent, is more cloſe 
1 and reſerved, and more reſtrained to all, even the loweſt, 


E -. | Points of decency, than is, for the moſt part, that * the 
. other ſex. 
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So that when ſhe wilfully Fo on into the vile character 
of an adultereſs, ſhe acts not only againſt the general dictates of na- 
ture, but againſt the more immediate principles and laws of her own | 


conſtitution. She renders herſelf, to a very high degree, infamous, 


odious to all the virtuous and chaſte of her own ſex, pitied and 
deſpiſed by the other; and in the eye of Gop, having broken 
through all the reſtraints which he kindly provided, to check 
lawleſs paſſion, and preſerve her purity unſullied, ſhe muſt, doubt- 
leſs, appear, with very foul ſtains of guilt upon her ſoul. 


AND it will be no wonder, as this 1s the be in which, 
for the reaſons above-mentioned, it was moſt unnatural in her to 
err, if afterwards ſhe be found to deviate, ſtill farther and far- 
ther, from the firſt implanted ſentiments, and peculiar impulſes, 
of her nature, and becomes, in the end, utterly hardened againſt 
all ſenſe of ſhame. Her native modeſty was intended to be the 


chief ornament, and Jovelineſs (as it has, indeed, many irreſiſt- 
ible charms, and graces, attending it) as well as ordained, for the 


defenſe of her ſexes honour. This ſhe muſt have both inwardly 


Felt, and have been convinced of from common experience : And, 
therefore, when by offering violence to nature, and ſetting all de- 


cency at defiance, ſhe breaks through this moſt. engaging and 


powerful tie, the guilt of her infidelity muſt be, hereby, greatly 
heightened, and rendered more black and unpardonable, 


© ANOTHER aggravation, of the guilt of an adulterous ws. 
differing in kind from thoſe already ſuggeſted, but derived, as 


they are, from the particular temperament of the female ſex, is 


this ; that they are, while uncorrupted, apt to be ſooner moved, 


and more Smocked, at barbarities, at all groſs acts of injuſtice 


Vox. II. | L 


and 
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and outrage.” And having this fngular reſtraint, beſides the 
common principles of humanity, and ſenſe of right, is it poſſible 
for them, without an uncommon naughtineſs and pravity of 
heart, to be involved in a courſe of the moſt vile and deteſted 
injuſtice? of complicated injuſtice, injuſtice not only to Angle 
per ſons, but to whole families by alienating gates from the 
right herrs ; confounding property; and, by accidental diſcoveries, 
creating embaraſſment in the titles to eſtates, that have for a long 
time been peaceably, and without mterruption, poſſeffſed? As theſe 
loſt circumſtances, by which the innocent muſt neceſſarily ſuffer, 
are likely to be, offener, the conſequence of the bg s than of 


the'huſband's infidelity, they may juſtly be reckoned, another of 
its heinous and nn aggravations. 


LE me add farther, that the injury done, by this ebener 
offence, is perhaps, beyond that of all others (the caſe of murder 
only excepted) irreparable; and that even the confeſſion, and in- 
genuous acknowledgment, of it (which, with reſpect to many 
other injuries, is eſteemed ſome kind of reparation ; and, where 
the injurious perſon has no more in its power, may be accepted, 
by generous minds, as a ſufficient reparation :) Even this, I ſay, 

here, will frequently increaſe, and aggravate, the injury, as it. 
will add to the inconſolable fiction, and the piercing agonies of 
grief, which the kind and tender-hearted-huſband feels, by leav- 
ing him no poſſible room to doubt of his difhonour, nor, conſe- 


quently, the leaſt dawning of hope, to palliate, and ow; his 
miſery. 


Tuxer laſt, indeed, are miſchievous and dreadful circum- 
| Rances, attending the crime of adultery univerſally ; and ought 
| to have the ſame weight to deter the huſband from the commiſ- 
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ſion of it, as the other contracting party in marriage, to whom 
they have been directiiy repreſented. And it is an undeniable 
branch of his duty, likewiſe, if this capital inſtance of fidelity 
be an unpardonable act of guilt in the other ſex, carefully to 
avoid every thing, that may be an inducement or provocation 
to it: Every thing, that tends to create an averſion to his perſon, 
all ill uſage, that may gradually extinguiſh love, and inſpire deep 
and ſettled reſentment. He ſhould take care, to maintain a /ir167 
watch, over all his looſe and wandering paſſions, | that he may be 
a bright, and unexceptionable, example of pure uncorrupted fide- 
lity. For if he violates his own ſolemn tie (though Gop may 
be righteouſly diſpleaſed, and will, doubtleſs, ſeverely puniſb, 
and the world may juſtly cenſure, the /;ke inſtance of corrupt; on 
in the wife) yet he himſelf, without being quite impudent i in vice, 
in exceſſes of moſt unbridled and licentious vice, cannot think 
that he has any right to W 


Bur let him guard, with the whole collected force of his 
reaſon, againſt the fin and torment of cauſeleſs jealouſy, ordained, 
by the wiſe author of nature, to be a perpetual punifhment to 17 
ſelf; becauſe it is a ſeed, fruitful « of every thing miſchievous, and 
of irreconcileable diſcord. A pathon, weak, ungenerous, and 
unmanly, in itſelf ; the utmoſt diſbonour and injury, that can 
poſſibly be offered to an innocent and faithful wife; and which 
may prompt ſome of impetuous tempers, and not duly influ- 
enced by principles of virtue and religion, to meditate ſuch 
wild ſchemes of revenge, as, in all protupility, 70 other in- 
ordinate paſſion would ever have engaged them in.“ It is, there- 
fore, a wiſe caution, which is given by the ſon of Syrac, 
in the book of Eccle Raſticus * be not jealous over the 


* Eccluf. ix. 1. 
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wife of thy boſom, and teach her not an evil An n _ 
SY 


Bur let me remark here, before I conclude this head, that 


the paſſage, juſt cited, was only deſigned to intimate, what may 
be, in fact, the fatal conſequence of groundleſs jealouſy ; but not 


in the leaſt to vindicate, or excuſe, ſuch extravagant and unna- 


tural reſentment in the wife, for any abuſe, or wrong, which ſhe 


may have znjufly ſuffered : For though another fails in bis duty, 


mine is ſtill inviolable. Much leſs, can his doing me, a leer in- 


jury, juſtiſy my being hurried on, by an ungoverned tranſport, 


to the commiſſion of a greater. Upon altogether as reaſonable 


a ground, may defamation, and. Mander, provoke to fraud, and 
robbery, or a violent aſſault upon my perſon, though without 
actual miſchief, to premeditated murder itſelf ; —as Jealouſy 


can urge to adultery.” 


Txt Fouxr head, according to the diviſion and arrange- 
ment, which I have made of the duty of wives, is. frugality, . 
and prudence. I have joined theſe two together, becauſe.* fruga- 
lity in domeſtic affairs, and eſpecially in perſonal. expences, is one 


of. the chief and moſt eminent inſtances of prudence, .in.a wife.“ 


Axp, here, the general rule for her conduct is, that all 
concerns, in which ſhe may have the immediate direction, 


be managed with decency, without unneceſſary profuſeneſs., 
that ſhe may do proper honour to the huſband, and to her- 


ſelf, without ſquandering away the Family ſubſtance. Now 
in order to her diſcharging, rightly, this part of her duty, it is, 
F think, abſolutely. neceſſary, that the w7fe-be not immoderately 


fond of publick entertainments ; in which, too much of that pre- 


cious 


3 
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eieus time, which is the preparatory term allotted for eternity, is 
at beſt wnprofitably ſpent, with very little improvement in any 
qualities, that are truly valuable, and to the neglect of more im- 
portant concerns. Nor ſhould ſhe, if ſhe would ſupport the 
character of a frugal and prudent wife, affect to ſhew an oſten- 
tation beyond: her rank, nor emulate perſons in higher circum- 
ſtances; in whom the very ſame expence, that is extravagance 
in her, may be a reaſonable and juſt economy. And ſuch con- 
duct will, in all probability, defeat the end, which ſhe herſelf 
= may aim at. For the world-is apt to be cenſorious, and much 
FRE more inclined to be impertinently inquiſitive about the affairs of 
7 ho | other people, than to attend to their own, and will therefore ſe- 

= Ccretly deſpiſe what, they imagine, to be an indiſcreet and exceſ- 
EE five oftentation, however they may admire, applaud, and encour- 
aJge, it in public. 


Id this indeed, as well as in almoſt all other inſtances, none but 
general directions can be laid down, without a tedious and end- 
leſs prolixity. Both huſbands, and wives, muſt be left, to their 
own conſciences and honour, to make the minute, and direct, 
mm application to particular caſes. I chooſe, therefore, to mention 
baut one ſpecial caſe, which I think of importance, and highly 
ed worthy of regard, which is this----- © that it ſeems, to me, to be 
utterly inconſiſtent with the due frugality and prudence of a wife, 
to embezzle clandeſiznely, and gradually, any part of the family 
ſtock for her own. private purpoſes of eaſe, gratification, or ſplen- 

dor----preſent, or future: And that, by this, ſhe may impercep- 
tibly embarraſs the huſband's affairs, and ſchemes for their com- 
mon good, and greatly hurt the intereſt of the family in general. 
| Beſides, that, if it be once diſcovered, it has a certain tendency 

to deſtroy mutual confidence, and beget jęalouſſes, and a notion of 
Es feparate 
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ſeparate intereſts, with which mutual cordial love is impoſſible to 


be reconciled.” 


Bur let me add here, that if the huſband would engage the 


avife, to a punctual and exact diſcharge of this part of her duty, 


there are requirements of prudence, ind iſpenſable on bis ſide like- 
wife. He himſelf muſt be an example of frugality. He muſt 
not aſſume the ſole right to be profuſe, and purſue extravagant 
pleaſures, He muſt, in proportion to his circumſtances, be of 
a generous, and not of a niggardly and churliſb, diſpoſition. He 
muſt gratify his wife in all reaſonable deſires, with reſpect to ele- 
gancies and conveniencies, as well as to the bare neceſſaries, of 


her ſtation. Otherwiſe, there is ground to fear, that women, 
who are denied what is really proper and ſit, from the general 


inclination, that diſcovers itſelf in human nature, to run from 
one extreme to another, will be induced to contract ſuch habits 


of negligence at leaſt, if not of profuſeneſs, as might have been 


entirely prevented, by juſt and reaſonable acts of generoſity in 
their huſbands, | | 


Bu r, beſides frugality, there are other branches of prudence ne- 
ceſſary in a wife, for her own honour, and the due regulation 
of family government, And theſe are-----* the right manage- 
ment of domeſtic affairs; the aſſigning to every member of the 
family, more directly under her care, its proper offices ; the pre- 
ſerving, always, the appearance of cleanlineſs, order, decency ; 
the providing, as much as is poſſible, for accidental viſits, and 
that the friends of the huſband, or thoſe, to whom he is obliged 


in point of intereſt, may not be received with any viſible marks 


of diſturbance, burry, and confuſſon; and the not being too much 
from home, on occaſions of cur:ofity, amuſement, or ceremony. 
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By which, the wife muſt, of neceſſity, be ignorant of his is 
neceſſary to be conſulted, and attended to, within her own 


* 


ſpbere of government, and the family, without a brad, maſt be 


left to the full ſwing of their own . and irregular, indli- 
nations. 


Orux neceſſary acts of prudence are-----conſulting the huſ- 
band's temper, and endeayouring to accommodate, within the 
Bounds of religion and innocence, her own behaviour and man- 
ners to it; the avoiding all returns of paſſion, pouring oil on the 


flame, inſtead of raiſing it to a greater height; maintaining a : 


ſteady equal temper, affability and complaiſance without Z#attery, . 


or any extravagant tranſports of affection, that may look like ar- 
tifice and den; nor affecting frights, unuſual agonies and con- 


vulſions of grief, which, when once diſcovered to be only fe:gn- 
ed, may raiſe a high diſguſt, and utterly alienate the huſband's 


7 


love; and, finally, the never «pbraiding him, if that ſhould be 


really the caſe, , with the meanneſs of his extraction, or the infe- 


riority of his fortune: For this will moſt ſurely exaſperate, and 


inflame, little differences, into open animoſity and variance, as 


pride, and ſelf-love, are two of the moſt * principles, 
in all mankind. | 


8 let the huſband, on the other hand, in order to ſecure this 
deſireable ſtate of things, avoid, on his part, arrogance and ty- 
ranny, and inſolence of paſſion. Let him not forget the obliga- 
tions of ingenuity, and gratitude, which he is laid under to the 


wite, who, by entruſting him with a fortune ſuperior to his 


own, has raiſed him from a meaner rank in life. Let him take 
care, that the company, which he introduces to his wife, be, at 
leaſt, ſuch in the general, as know how to confine themſelves, 


within. 
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within the bounds of decency and diſcretion : For a woman mult 
be of a firm, and inflexible, diſpoſition indeed, if ſhe ſhews no 
u of diſcontent and offence, at the immodeſt, rude, converſation 
of rakes and libertines. And, to ſum up all, let him manage all 
his affairs with diſcretion, and without intricacy and diſorder, or 
he can have no reaſon to expect, and has no right to demand, re- 
gularity and exactneſs in the female adminiſtration. 


TR duty of a fe is, indeed, ſtill the ſame, though not the 
fair and conſiſtent claim of the huſband : And if, notwithſtanding 


his exceptionable. conduct, ſhe honourably ſuſtains her character, 


and diſcharges the proper obligations of it, ſhe will be that virtu- 
.ous woman, deſcribed by Solomon, in the laſt chapter of the book 


If Proverhbs,-----whoſe price is above rubies. The heart of her 


huſband doth, ſafely, truſt in her, ſo that he ſhall have no need of 


- ſpoil. She will do him good, and not evil, all the days of her life. 


She ſeeketh wool, and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. 
Sbe ſtretcheth out her hand to the poor, yea, ſhe reacheth forth her 


hands to the needy. Her huſband is known in the gates, when he 
fitteth among the elders of the land. Strength and honour are her 


cloathing. She openeth her mouth with wiſdom, and, in her tongue, 
is the law of kindneſs. She looketh well to the ways of her houſe- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleneſs. She is not afraid of the 
ſnow for her houſehold : For all her houſehold are clathed with ſcarlet. 


She maketh herſelf” coverings of tapeſtry, her chathing is filk, and 


purple. Her children ariſe up, and call her bleſſed : Her huſband 
alſo, and he praiſeth her-----Such a prudent wife is a portion 
From the Lokp *. | 


* Prov. xix. 14. 
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* : 


'To-meekneſs, as it ſtands oppoſed to brawling, and a ſpirit of con- 
tention, to paſſion, arrogance, and a reſtleſs impetuoſity of temper, 
I need ſay but little; becauſe, that this is a moſt decent, honour- 
able, indiſpenſable, qualification of a good wife, will be univer- 
fally admitted; nor will he herſelf, I am perſuaded, venture to 
diſpute, directly, the propriety of this part of her character. And 
it muſt, likewiſe, be her intereſt, to cultivate this virtue to its 
utmoſt heighth, both to preſerve the affection of her huſband, 
or, if it be deficrent, to reffore it. Nothing has ſo certain an ef- 
fe to bend the ſtubborn, ſoften the obdurate, and cool down the 
inflexible and violent temper.” 


AND as to the education of children, which is often introduced 
amongſt the offices of huſbands and wives, I chooſe entirely to 
omit it here; becauſe it more properly belongs to the duty of pa- 
rents, NINE to be conſidered, 


Nerninm | Stn remains now to be inſiſted on, accord- 
ing to the order, in which I propoſed to treat this ſubject, but 
modeſty, By which, I not only mean modeſt diſcourſe, and mode/? 
carriage; but moderation, in outward magnificence, dreſs, equi- 
page: Which was thought of ſo much importance, by the firſt 
preachers of Chriſtianity, that two, of the moſt eminent Apoſtles 
of our Lord, have expreſsly recommended and enforced it, in 
the following paſſages. The firſt is in the writings of St, Paul, 
where he adviſes —— that women adorn themſelves in modeſt appa- 
rel, with ſhamefacedneſs and ſobriety ; not with broidered hair, or 

pearls, or coſtly array; but (that which become women profeſſing god- 
iineſs) with gozd works x. St. Peter directs to the ſame purpoſe, 


1 Tim. . 9, 10. 


Vol. II. M 


IR 
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in an exhortation immediately addreſſed to wives —— Whoſe adorn. 
Ing, fays he; ket it not be that outward adorning of planting the 
hate; aud of wearing of gold, of of putting on of afparel. But let 
it be the hiaden man bf the heart, in that which is not corrupri- 
9 *. 


AND becauſe theſe exhortations, with others of a like nature, 
tending to reſtrain V#nity and luxury, may be repreſented as the ef- 


ſects of a Vi und ill bre enthuſiaſm, and raiſe, in the minds of 
the gay part of men and women, a ſtrong prejudice againſt the 


riſtian religion itſelf; I think it neceſſary, to prevent a conſe- 
quence, that is likely to prove ſo fatal to religion in general, to at- 
tempt a brief explanation of the rules here laid down; and to 
thew, particularly, the end, which they were intended to ſerve; 
their true meuning; their limitutions; their exceſſes. 


Ir was the great defign of Cbriſfianity, to refine and embelkifh 


human nature, and raiſe it to the higheſt pitch of real beauty and 


dignity. In order to which, it muſt firſt be ſtripped of all falſe or- 
naments, which corrupt paſſion, and pride, and depraved ſentiments 
of what is truely polite and amiable, have introduced under vari- 


dus unnatural forms; to the finking mankind far beneath their 


proper flarion, and rank in che creation. And when this rubbifh 
is happily removed, then, and then alone, will there be a proper 
foundation for a ſuperfiruture of a different kind; not the fabric 
of fancy, or of blind and corrupted appetite, but the product of 
wiſdom, and _ diſpoſitions. 


Turs remark, as to the grand intention, and natural influence, 


of the Chriftian doctrine, will be found to hold true univerſally, 


4 1 Pet. iii. 3, 4. 
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in every application, that can poſſibly be made of it, to the 
condition and ſtate of human nature. And it is with this view, 
that the Apoſtles of Chri/?, before- cited, have enforced the argu- 


ment, in particular, with reſpect to that ſex, which was intend- 


ed, by the Gop of pature, to be the moſt engaging and attrac- 
tive object, in this viſible part of his creation; © by pointing out 
to them, what are their trueſt and moſt ſhining decorations, 
which will add a Ire, at the ſame time that they are infinitely 


SS @w, 


commend themſelves. But, on the other hand, it is highly pro- 


2.4 SS 


graces of the mind.” 


T' which lt me add, that in explaining theſe, and al ther 


directions of a parallel kind, there is great danger of two extremes. 


The one is, that of a tao literal and rigid interpretation as if 
ſplendor, and ſumptuouſneſs, of dreſs, was abſolutely, and upon 
all occaſions, unlawful. The next is a more common, and a much 
more dangerous, exceſs——by which giddy minds, not uſed to 


reflection, or to fix the ſtrict meaſures of right and wrong, upon 


being allowed any alleviations and exceptions at all, go on relax- 


ing, and excepting, till they evacuate-the whole ſubſtance of the 
prohibition. — Afgmit-only, that richneſs, and magnificence, of 
M 2 dreſs 


l 
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dreſs is ever expedient, and juſtifiable, this, with them, is much = 
the ſame, as breaking down all fences, and giving an wnreflrained l 
licence to profufeneſs, and luxury. Thus, then, the general end i 
of the Apoſtolic directions, which I am now defending, appears 1 
to be, in itſelf, bude and ff, and highly honourable to both ſexes: MR 
The next OY to be qu ired into is, what is their true ſenſe 1 


# 


„„ 
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AND, in general, it can by no means be juſtly ſuppoſed, that: 1 
the things, which theſe two Apoſtles have particularly mention- 
ed, are univerſally and abſolutely forbidden. For what is there, 
that can render the wearing of gold more criminal in itſelf, tan 
the wearing of braſs; or ornaments of jewels, than ſtrings of 17 ; 8 
pebbles, and the Indian magnificence of ſpells and feathers? As to 1 1 
matter, and form, and figure, they are all equally indifferent. 
and deſigned, by the maker of the world, to be ſubſervient to 
the ſes and purpoſes of man. And where baſer metals are prefer- 
red to gold, and glaſs to ſtones, which, we may abſurdly rate at 
an ineſtimable price, only on account of their being ſcarcer, and 

of a more ſhining luſtre ; there the prohibition, regulating the 
exceſs of vanity, would have moſt wiſely run in a contrary ſtrain ; 
for example thus ©Whoſe adorning, let it not be the wearing 
of lead, nor the outward adorning, of ſhaving the head, [:nflead of 9 = 
plaiting the hair] ſhould that have been fixed upon by fancy, 10 5 
which is infinitely wild, as the high tale of Ju” and luxurious | 
politeneſs” 7 


Tr1s is a demonſtration, that, in plain abſtracted reaſon, all 
theſe things are upon a level, either the uſe of all, or of none, ab- 
ſolutely unlawful. But whatever there is amiſs, and unbecom- 
ing women profe/iing godlineſs, in aderning themſelves in the man- 

ner 
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ner expreſsly cenſured, mult ariſe entirely from circumſtances — 
from the indecency of ſuch dreſs in the wearer, and the corrupt 
diſpoſitions, and paſſions, that accompany it. And, even here, it 
muſt be conſidered, whether the evil temper, and the corrupt paſ- 
ſions, ſpring dire&ly, and neceſſarily, from the things themſelves 
which are uſed as ornaments, or from other cauſes : If the abuſe 
be merely accidental, it is not only what znd:ferent objects, but 
what even the very bet, are liable to. 


AnD that what, I have now ſtated, is the real truth of the 
caſe, is evident from this ſingle conſideration, that though, the 


more ſumptuous and expenſive the modiſh dreſs is, it will upon the 


whole (eſpecially, while there remains that unnatural affeation 
of appearing all upon a level, notwithſtanding the difference of 
ranks and ſtations, which the providence of Gop, and the inſti- - 


tutions of civil ſociety, have wiſely ordained) though, I fay, this 


more ſumptous and expenſive dreſs muſt be attended with more 


pernicious conſequences upon the whole ; yet this is not, in the 


leaſt, derived from the nature and quality of the ſeveral orna- 
ments themſelves, but from the value, which imagination and 


_ vanity have arbitrarily ſet upon them. For if the utmoſt plain. 


neſs and ſimplicity, in dreſs, were the heighth of faſhionable orna- 
ment and elegance; in this grave and modeſt dreſs, as it may now 
ſeem (and, I doubt not, but upon ſomewhat of a right foundation 
in nature too) the danger to virtue, and the indecent emulation, 
in ꝛc1 ves profeſſing Cbriſtianity, would ultimately center.” Only, 
let good wives, and Chriſtian wives, profeſſing the doctrine that 
is according to godlineſs, frugality, and moderation (beſides 

comporting themſelves within the limits of the invariable rules, 


which I ſhall preſently propoſe) never affect to be among the ff 


in alterations of faſhion ; nor carry their emulation, where they 
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may think themſelves obliged, in decency, to follow cuſtom, to 
the utmoſt length. Let them imitate the reaſonable, and not the 
fantaſtical ; the modeſt, and not the arrogant. And of the rea- 
ſonable and modeſt, let their imitation be ffrifly confined, to the 
propriets es of their own charaer, and degree in life. 


Wr may add to all this, that the wearing of gold, and the 
putting on coftly apparel, is not only not unlawful and criminal 
in itſelf, but may upon ſome occaſions, and with reſpect to 
ſome ſtations; be expedient, and in a manner neoeſſary. The 
wiſe author of nature has plainly appointed various orders, and 
ſubordinations, of human life; and of zheſe, difference in Habit 
is one juſt outward diſtinctiun: And the particular paſts and offi- 

ces in ſociety, which ſome ſuſtain, may require an appearance 
and ſpew of magnificence. And it would ſeem ridiculous to 
almoſt every one, and be indeed, in ſome meaſure abſurd, in it- 


ſelf, if all ſhould / dreſs either with the ſame fumptuouſueſe, or with | 
* implicity. 


BESIDES * are many other expreſſions, and exhortations, 
of a like kind with thoſe, which J am now conſidering, where 
the ſenſe neither 75, nor can poſſibly be, abſolute, but muſt the can 
parative only. Thus, for example, love not the world, nei- 
ther the things that are in the world *—— Lay 0 up, for your- 
ſelves, treaſures upon earth, but lay up, for yourſelves, treaſures in 
heaven Labour not for the. meat, that periſbeth, but for that 
meat, which.endurethrunto everlaſting Bie In all theſe paſſa- 

ges, to ſuppoſe the things, which Chriſtiaus are cautioned againſt, 
to be condemned in every degree, muſt root out natural affection, 


® x John ii. 15. + Matth. vi. 19, 20. 2 Johm vi. 27. 


and 
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and friendſhip, and introduce idlenefs, and beggary, and general 


wretchedneſs, and confuſion. 


Anv, therefore, lay not up, for yourſekves, treaſures ou earth, 
can mean no more than Regard and purſue not thefe un- 
certain and periſhing enjoyments, as your h;gbeff and moſt fub- 
flantial treaſure: Love not the world, can denote nothing fur- 


ther than this Let not your affections be #mmoderately, and 


chiefly, fixed on outward temporary objects: And we fully com- 
ply with our Baviour's advice, not to labour for the meat that pe- 
feet —.—“ when we are ultimately intent on providing, and ſe- 
curing, that food of $nowledge and go diſpoſitions, which will 
continue to nouriſh, ftrengthen, and improve the foul, to all eter- 
nity ; and when the other, in compariſon of this infinitely greater 
and more momentous concern, is contemned and neglected. 


AND thus alſo, when it is urged upon vives, by Apoſtolical 


authority, not to let their adorning be the outward adorning, of 


plaiting the bair, of wearing of gold, and putting on of apparel, it 
1s natural to underſtand it thus, by an evident parity of reafon— 
their principal adorning. For ſcarce, in any caſe, can we ima- 
gine, that a prohibition is abſolute, and will admit of no excep- 
tion, but where the Practice forbidden is, in its own nature, evil, 
and unwarrantable. 


Bur though the Chriſtian directions, upon this head, ſhould 
be allowed not to amount, to a ſtrict and total prohibition, there 
muſt doubtleſs be Jome inſtances of exceſs, to which they more di- 
rely, and Jpecially, refer: Otherwiſe, they ſignify juſt nothing at 
all, and can have neither weight, nor propricty, in them. And 


what 
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what theſe inſtances are, is the only queſtion that remains to be 
determined. | 


AND, Fi RST, All ſuch coft, and gaudineſs of dreſs, muſt 
be for ever condemned, which mn:/ters to pride, and vanity : I 
mean not, barely as a temptation : for ſuch, things the moſt in- 


nocent, nay the moſt praiſe-worthy and honourable, may acci- 
' dentally prove; but which faints and corrupts the heart, by actu- 


ally producing theſe degenerate and baſe habits.” Should it be al- 
leged, that, ſtill, the fault is not in the dreſs, but in the wearer : 
I admit, that, abſolutely conſidered, it is not; but, yet, none can 
with juſtice deny, that (though the gr uſe of it be lawful) the 
perverting it to purpoſes of vice, and ſinful arrogance, muſt be 
always criminal. What, 1 have now repreſented, may be ſtiled, 
in other terms, the pride of dreſs ; and, under that denomination, 
there can be no objection againſt its being ſeverely, and equally, 


. condemned, both by Chriſtianity, and reaſon. 


Aub the certain 2 2 and charafters, of this exceſs are 


when wives imagine, that there is a real honour, and merit, in 


dreſs; that their profuſeneſs, or elegance, gives them a preheminence 
above thoſe, who are leſs ſplendidly and modiſhly adorned ; 
when they expect, without any qualities that are truely worthy 
and amiable, to be admired and applauded, on this Angle ac- 
count; and are apt to treat, with contempt and ſeorn, thoſe that 
want the ſame outward, inſignificant, trifling, g/are of artificial 
and ſpurious ornaments. This is one of the moſt lo and un- 
natural kinds of pride, that can poſſibly actuate a human breaſt : 
It confounds the eternal difference of things, and is utterly i incon- 
ſiſtent with reaſon, virtue, and decency... 


ANOTHER 


PR OS 
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ANOTHER extreme is, when ſuch attention 1s given to theſe 
ſuperficial exterior decorations, as diverts wives from a difcharge 
of their indiſpenſable duties, from a regard to thoſe neceſſary d- 
meſtic offices, without which, it is abſolutely impoſſible, that 
they ſhould be either good wives, or good Chriſtians; and when, 
a much larger proportion, of that valuable and precious time, 
which ought to be devoted to the prudent and religious education 
of children, and the proper regulation of ſervants, is miſpent in 


ornaments of extravagance and luxury, than ſuch unprofitable and 


trifling articles can juſtly demand. This, inſtead of attracting 
real. eſteem, muſt be a character, both deſpicable, and odious. 
Wives are, by ſuch conduct, corrupted, and hindered in the great 


concern of life; and huſbands injured, and diſbonoured. 


AGAIN, immodeſt dreſs, or ſuch as feeds impurity, and ad- 


miniſters fuel to looſe defires, muſt, always, be indecent and in- 


excuſable Modeſty, and ſhame, are indeed, in particular in- 
ſtances, ſometimes directed, and, in a great meaſure determined, 
by the peculiar cuſtoms, and ſentiments, that have been long eſta- 
bliſhed, in the ſeveral countries and ages of the world. But, 
notwithſtanding this, modeſty itſelf, and reluctance, and ſhame, at 
the thought of things really indecent, and unbecoming, are eternal 
principles, ſpringing from the right conſtitution, and order, of 
human nature. There is, without doubt, a modeſty and immo- 


deſty in dreſs, as well as in diſcourſe, and the general courſe of 


conduct: And I will venture to charge, with being immodeſt, all 
ſuch attire, as is both adapted, and intended, to enſnare, and cap- 


tivate ; to raiſe general admiration ; and engage wanton licentious 
appetite, 


Vol. II. N 


THis, 
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Tuls, by many antient commentators, is ſuppoſed to be the 
chief reaſon, why St. Peter particularly ſpeaks of plaiting the 
hair, and of wearing of gold; becauſe this was, in his time, the 
affected diſtinction of wanton lewd women, who had renounced 
the natural reſerve, and modeſty, of their ſex.” And I ſhould be 
ſorry, if the female dreſs, in this age, bears any conſiderable re- 
ſemblance to this, Where it does, women of a good underſtand- 
ing, and of genteel accompliſhments, will eaſily find a way of 
avoiding the exce/s, without appearing, upon the whole, unpolite, 
or inelegant. And others will, I hope, be perſwaded to preſerve 


their decency, and Chriſtianity, unſpotted, though they ſhould 


loſe ſome part of their character, with reſpect to exactneſs in 


ſuperfluous and faſhionable triffes. 


FURTHER, that dreſs may be juſtly deemed extravagant, 
which hinders the wfe, from performing thoſe neceſſary acts of 


charity and goodneſs, which may be expected from one of her 


character and ſtation ; which prevents her adorning herſelf with 
works of beneficence, the chief grace and dignity of human na- 
ture, in all circumſtances, and all conditions; which is claimed 
as the chief female embelliſhment, and preferred to real and dura- 
ble excellence: And, in the LasT place, all ſplendor and magni- 
ficence, that is beyond the quality of the wearer ; which is both a 
ſhameful extreme in itſelf, and tends to poverty, and miſery. 
Wives may be, here, apt to plead the general caſlom, amongſt 
perſons of their 6407 rank : But will the exceſſes of ancther juſti- 
fy, or even excuſe, my exceſſes? Not in the leaſt : For if this be 
allowed, it muſt open a door for univerſal uncontrouled licenti- 
ouſneſs; and there will be an utter end of all moderation, ho- 
nour, virtue, in Loth ſexes, and in every degree of human life. 


Tus 
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Tuus have I offered ſome brief thoughts, upon a ſubject, 
perhaps, new to the generality, and probably, by them, entirely 
unexamined ; but which, I myſelf muſt think of importance, 
while I profeſs myſelf to be a CHiſtian; becauſe the inſpired Apo- 
ſtles of our Lord have particularly urged, and enforced it. Nay, 
I muſt look upon it as a point of great conſequence, as I am a wan, 
and a well-wiſher to the purity, and dignity, of my own kind. 

Vanity, whether in dreſs, or in any other article, when it is once 
—_ admitted, dilates, and ſpreads itſelf; and, in the end, it occupres 

1 — the whole ſoul, and greatly debaſes it. Nor has any thing had fo 

- fatal an effect, to root out Chriſtianity, and a ſerious ſenſe of all 
true religion, as the 7yranny of cuſtom, and the meanneſs and pu- 

/ilanimity, of conſenting to be enſlaved by it.“ 
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CHAP. IV. 


Some obſervations on the true ground of the duty of 
parents 79wards their children, and on its general 
nature, and offices. 


HE authority, of Parents, is one of the greateſt and moſt 

important truſte, that the ſovereign wiſdom, of the eter- 
nal parent of the univerſe, has thought fit to veſt in mankind. 
And, therefore, the right execution of this truſt, by a conſcien- 
tious performance of every part of parental duty, may juſtly be 
ranked among the chief obligations of religion ; among the firſt, 
in order of nature, and the moſt diffuſive, and momentous, in 
their conſequences. Tt is that fundamental tie, on which public 
morality, honour, and ſociety, in a great meaſure depend ; and 
the ends of Gop's government are inſirumentally ſubſerved, and 
promoted by it, with greater w/ible effef?, than they are, or per- 
haps can be, by any other ſingle branch of conduct, within the 
whole ſcope of ſocial morality, If this, upon enquiry, holds 
true, it muſt powerfully enforce, the parent's duty, upon his rea- 
ſon, conſcience, ſenſe of true intereſt ; and upon every religious, 
generous, and wiſe principle, that was at firſt implanted, or can 


_ poſſibly take place, in his nature. And that nothing has, here, 


been exaggerated, the common reflections of his own under- 


ſtanding will convince him, and experience, and obſervation, 
will confirm. 
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FroM the tender care of parents (as the world was firſt con- 
ſtituted, and is at preſent, generally, conducted) the very conti- 
nuance of the race of mankind, and the. ſucceſſive propagation of 
human nature, ſpring. And by their neglect, and unnatural 
cruelty, they may not only be the de//royers of their own imme- 
diate off-fpring ; but (if all univerſally concurred in this remorſe- 
leſs and barbarous ſcheme) in a degree ſhocking to thought, the 
| murderers of a hole ſpecies; derived from an infinitely higher ori- 
EE + ginal, and the intelligent ſubjects of his paternal government. 
„ For if children were not entirely and publicly deſerted, but bare- 
"= ly treated with that ſecret diſregard, and thoſe, for the moſt 
part, wndiſcoverable neglects and ſavage inhumanities, which 
civil laws could ſeldom puniſh, nor conſequently reſtrain, an age, 
1 or two, might almoſt depopulate the world: And if one ſuch in- 

1 ſtance be allowable, every inſtance, of the ſame kind, muſt be 

. allowed. The provident care, therefore, of parents for their 
1 1 children, in the i irrational, and abſolutely defenceleſs, ſtage 
of human life, is hereby proved, beyond all exception, to be an 
inviolable law of nature, and one of its wiſeſt, and moſt 1 import- 


ant, inſtitutions. 
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Ir ve riſe higher, to the ſtage when reaſon begins to open, 
when conſcrence, and the firſt dawning ſenſe of morality diſcovers 
itſelf, in children; of ſtill greater moment, will the right diſ- 
charge, of the parents duty, appear to be : Becauſe this is the 
ſcene for nurturing the underſtanding, and laying the foundation 
1 of good and uſeful manners; which is to the perſon Him ſelf, who 
= is committed to our charge and cultivation, and may oftentimes 
be to the public, of infinitely higher concern, than the mere pre- 
ſervation of his animal life. 


© DETEST= 
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© DETESTABLE and monſtrous, as the deſtru&om of our own. 
off-ſpring may appear, both in the ſight of Gop, and man, the 
training them up, by a groſs wilful failure in the diſcharge of our 
parental duty, in ignorance and vice, to the corruption, infamy, 
and eternal ruin of the ſoul, is to be the 7n/trument of their far 


greater infelicity, both in its nature, and duration; as it is, in 


itſelf, much better not to be, than to be depraved and degenerate, 


and effranged from the very de defire, as well as the neceſſary temper, 
of true happineſs.” 


Tur proper maturity, therefore, of reaſon in children, the 
juſt formation of their morals, their honour and uſefulneſs, their 
preſent comfort, and welfare throughout the whole of their im- 
mortal being, depending, in ſo great a degree, on parents fulfill- 
ing the obligations of their ſlation and character; their duty muſt, 
of neceſſity, be as ſtrict, as indiſpenſable, and momentous, as 
the authority of Gop, the ſtrongeſt enforcements of nature, and 
the intereſts of both worlds, can make it. 


*AND if the /aws of human ſociety could, generally, take cog- 
nizance of ſuch caſes as theſe, which are offices of duty (and, 
in conſequence of this, the omiffions likewiſe are) of a more pri- 


vate nature, than to be aſcertained, and diſtinctly fated, with 


all their meritorious, or aggravating, circumſtances : But if, I 
fay, they could, on both ſides, be fixed and proved with certain- 


75, no virtue could deſerve better, and very few in an equal de- 
gree, public encouragement and reward; nor any crime be, more 
fitly, the ſubject of civil penalties.” And it is moſt reaſonable to 


ſuppoſe, that the ſupreme diſpenſer of juſtice, as, in the preſent 
caſe it is hardly poſſible, that there ſhould be an equitable diſtri- 
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bution Here, will take care to diſtinguiſh, the more remarkably 
both the virtue, and the offence, by ſuitable tokens of his favour, 


or diſpleaſure, . 


| To illuſtrate, yet farting the general weight ind influence of 
the duty of parents, let it be conſidered, that the obligations of 
children ariſe chiefly, I might almoſt ſay, entirely, from their 
firſt diſcharging, at leaſt in the greater and more eſſential inſtan- 


ces, their natural obligations. Of this, a few eaſy reflexions, 


upon the ſubject, will ſoon convince us. 


My parent, I allow, to be the in//rument, or ſecondary cauſe, 
of my being. Let me then examine, whether any, or what de- 
gree of, filial duty reſults from this one ſingle circumſtance, ab- 
ſtracting from all other motives. If, in this inſtrumentality, he 
intended only the gratification of his own private deſires, it was 
ſo far a ſelfi/h, and not a benevolent, purpoſe, and can, in its own 
nature, claim no returns of gratitude. And if he deſigned it for 
my benefit, which I look upon as the only true ground of my 
reciprocal obligation, this muſt appear from other, more certain, 
proofs. The mere derivation of exiſtence may either be a benefit, 
or a moſt heavy deplorable infelicity, as proper, or no, proviſion 
at all is made, for the comfortable ſupport of it, and as its fi 
opening proſpects, and manners, are directed. 


Bu the parent, we will ſuppoſe, cheriſbes his child with an 
affectionate indulgent care, and with all the circumſpection and 
aſſiduity that nature requires, in his infirm helpleſs ſtate of in- 
fancy ; aſſiſts and cheriſhes his anderſtanding, in its tender 
growth does; his utmoſt, according to his ability, to inculcate 
and impreſs religious principles, and raiſe, in his mind, right mo- 

ral 
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ral ſentiments, beſides providing for him, the neceſſary nutriment, 
and accommodation, ſuited to his rank: And this conduct, 

moſt certainly, conſtitutes an indiſpenſable tie of duty, on the 
cbilds part. But does not the obligation reſult, almoſt, from 
tbis alone? Is it at all derived, from the infrumental communi- 
cation of being? From the involuntary, unintentional, and mere- 
ly caſual, communication of an eligiblè and happy being? No.: 
Moſt certain it is, and ſelf-evident, that parents can properly 
demand no reverence, no gratitude, or honour, upon this ac- 
count only; and that the bare relation of a parent, diſclaiming 
the proper offices and duties of a parent, is a relation quite anna- 
tural, and can, therefore, never be juſtly aſſigned, as the ground 
of natures filial, mutual, and correſponding, laws. 


«Tar father, without my conſent, forced me into exiſtence ; 
in my infant ſtate, when the laws of my country reſtrained him, 
by the fear of capital puniſhment, from being my deſtroyer, and 
murderer, he ſtill treated me, with an utter inſenſibility to the 
moſt ſacred ties, and inſtincts, of natural affection, and afforded 
me no relief, or comfort, but what was neceſlary to ſupport a 
miſerable bein g: He utterly neglected my education, and denied 
me the conveniencies, ſuited to his character and rank in life: He 
diſcarded me, for no other reaſon, but that of getting rid of a 
burden on his fortune, and a clog to his luxury. In this ex- 
tremity, another, moved by compaſſion and generoſity of mind, 
adopted me, and diſcharged: all the offices of the real, rat, 
parent. 


To which then am I, in right, or in nature, obliged? To 
which am 1, in competition and preference, obliged ? To him, to 
whom I owe nothin 8 an and againſt whom, I can charge cruelty, 

1 
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and a violation of my native rights? Or to the other, to whom I 
was originally linked in no relation, but as man to man; from 
whom, however, I have received entirely 4. ifintereſied, and un- 
merited, favours? The latter, the reaſon of all mankind will 
acknowledge, to be the parent juſtly revered, honoured,. and 
obeyed, Gop himſelf would not be ſerved from love, and an 
| ingenuous ſenſe of duty, were he the /ike unaffectionate, and un- 
natural, father of the intelligent creation, with the character be- 
fore deſcribed; however he might be ſlaviſhly complimented, 
and patiently ſubmitted to, as the ſupreme and irreſiſtible power. 
And all this is the ſtrongeſt, general, enforcement of the duty 
of 3 in Ay. branch. of it, from nature, right, and in- 
tereſt. 


T BEG leave to ſubjoin one general remark more, and that 

is, that parental government is, or ought to be, from its peculiar 
character, as well as from the ultimate deſign of it, the moſt eaſy, 1 
mild, and gracious of all others. Oppreſſion, and tyranny, are 

contradictions to its very nature. And the exceſs it rather inclines 

to, where the warmeſt affections and propenſities of nature are 

cheriſhed, and indulged, is that of a too great ſoftneſs, and relax- 

ation of authority. The parent, in common, is much more 

likely to drop the reaſon, than the benevolence, and tender feel- 

ings, of a man.“ And though this, in particular inſtances, may 

be very wrong, and attended with injurious and fatal conſequen- 

ces, yet it plainly ſhews us, to what kind of behaviour, the cha- 

racer of parent leads upon the whole : And that the general di- 


rection and bias of nature, in the exerciſe of parental power, is. 
to clemency, and not to rigour.. 


You. II. O Bur, 
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Bur, then, it is proper to be remarked, that what has been, 
before faid, cannot imply in it, that parents ſhould impoſe no 
reſtraints, that may accidentally raiſe even a violent reſentment, 
in children of a perverſe and irreclaimable temper ; but only, 
that they be careful not to give ju/t cauſe of provocation, ana YZ 
complaint, by an undeſerved ill treatment. For the /fubbory : 
will be apt to complain, if all their wild and fantaſtical humours x 
are not fully gratified : The vain, it they are limited, and cir- 
cumſcribed, in any article of their profuſeneſs, and oſtentation: 


1 00 1 Bur, in common, let the exerciſe of their authority be mild, 


{ink and domineering tyranny. Let not their commands be rigorous. MW 


0 W deny no proper conveniencies, nor abridge of any innocent gratifi- 


0 | and unnatural in itſelf, and the conſequence of it will probably 


"ng Tus, 


The icenticus, if they are controuled in their extravagancies of 9 
pleaſure, and luxury But, notwithſtanding this, it is the pa- 
rent's duty to be reſolute and inflexible, and not to relax the leg r ⁶ 
point of his natural, and rightful, authority ; becauſe the honour - 
of children, and their happineſs both here and hereafter, depend 3 
| = on their being regulated, and wiſely bounded, in all the demands 1 
NN of their obſtinacy, pride, and wanton deſire. To udulge, here, pee 
wo is the ſame, as to corrupt, and ruin. 


|; | and perſwaſive. Let them avoid all appearances, of an arbitrary MY 


1 Let them not treat their children as faves, and exchange the 
bi character of father, for that of cppreſſor, and enemy. Let them 


cations. For this is utterly unbecoming their ſtation, monſtrous 


be, an utter alienation of the childrens affection and duty; and 
exciting ſuch ſtrong paſſions of diſcontent, and reſentment, as 
may end, at length, in avowed contempt and diſobedience. 
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CHAP. V. 


On education. 


N treating of education af large, but more eſpecially of reli- 
gious education, it is equally neceſſary, that the chief, and 
moſt dangerous, impediments ſhould be removed, as it is, or can 
be, that the fitteſt and moſt approved rules ſhould be preſcribed : 
Becauſe, while theſe oH rucdtions remain, and are likely to have 
their fatal repugnant influence, it is ſcarce poſſible, that the = 
righteft rule, in reaſon, ſhould have any more real ect, than if 
it was abſolutely unknown, If you would cultivate the ſoil, it is © | 
here, as in inanimate nature, you muſt prevent the growth of =: 
noxious weeds, that will ſuffocate the ſeeds of wiſdom, and virtue, 
in their very birth; and, by their rankneſs and luxuriancy, de- Mx 
prive the latter of their neceſſary nouriſhment, and hinder their 
ever riſing to a ſtate of maturity. Leet parents, therefore, take 
particular care, that an aver/on, to the terror of their authority, 
creates not a ſlight and contempt of their admonitions. By their 
kindneſs and condeſcenſion, let them induce their children, to 
place ſome degree of confidence in their inſtructions; and conſider, 
that if, by an unnatural harſh treatment, they are once brought ü 
to regard parents as their enemies, their beſt advices will be 


 ſuſpedted. 


ANGER and reſentment naturally lead to an oppoſition, a 
warm determined oppoſition, of ſentiment and practice; eſpeci- 
is ally 
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ally in the firſt openings of human life, when reaſon is generally 
| a feeble guide, without ſufficient /ight, or authority, to enforce 
its own laws ; and fancy, and paſſion, are the chief ſteering prin- 
ciples, under whoſe influence, in a great meaſure, wiſdom, and 
even virtue itſelf, muſt be gradually infuſed. If our children 
hate us, they will never heartily cheriſb thoſe inſtructions ; 
which, from fear, they may outwardly comply with : Nay 
their inward reluctance, when the reſtraint of authority is re- 
moved, will, probably, break out into unexpected acts of extra- 
vagance. Then, if not before, we ſhall ſee, with ſhame and 
bitter remorſe, the deſtructive conſequences of our too high 


ply revenged upon ourſelves. 


WHEREAS, had the mild and gracious character of the fa- 
ther, reſtrained and tempered that of the governor, the child 
would probably have attended, on parental admonitions, with 
aſſiduity and delight. There might, then, have been an early 
 prepoſſeſion, from almoſt the firſt diſplays of thought, in favour 
of wiſdom, of rational religion, and practical ſerious virtue ; 
* which, before the underſtanding was capable of making any 


impreſſions, might have been wrought into an uſeful moral habit: 
As /irong, and oftentimes as hard to be conguered, as, in ſome of 
the beſt and wiſeſt, are the firſt contracted childiſb habits of vice, 
and ſuperſtition.” This prepoſſeſſion, reaſon would, afterwards, 
as certainly confirm, as it would diſſipate, and chaſe away, all 
others of wild and unnatural growth. So that by this method 
of introduction, into reaſonable and accountable life, good prin- 


ciples may be both ingrafted, and eſtabliſhed; bad ones, per- 


4 | haps, as eaſily planted ; but, if the authority of reaſon be not 
. : 5 ] 8 . | quite 


ſtrain and arrogance of power, and experience, that it is am- 


conſiderable efforts, in diſtinguiſhing between right and wrong 
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quite ſuppreſſed, not ſo long retained, nor corroborated by age, 


reflection, and experience. 

ANnoTHER preliminary, to wiſe and good education, is in ge- 
neral, the guarding, ſtrictly, againſt all the corrupt ſentiments, 
wrong paſſions, and early degenerate habits, which, till they 
are rooted out, or at leaſt reduced under the intire controul and 
diſcipline of reaſon, will render all the methods we can purſue, 
in forming the principles and manners of youth, fruitleſs and un- 
ſucceſsful, The greateſt pains in inſtructing, while theſe fatal 
obſtacles remain, muſt be like ſcattering ſeed on rocks, and bar- 
ren deſerts, and where nature never intended, that there ſhould. 
be any verdure, or fertility; and from whence indeed, in the 
moral part of the compariſon, it is eternally fir, for the puniſh- 
ment of inordinate paſſion, indolence, and vice, that no ſolid 


proficiency, nothing tending to happineſs upon the whole, ſhould 
ever ſpring. 


DzFenD your children, therefore, as much as is poſſible, 
againſt the fir/t impreflions of profaneneſs, againſt blaſphemous 
violations of the holy name, and tremendous character, of Gop. 
Honour him, by a ſolemn acknowledgment and homage in your 
families, and neglect not to attend, regularly, on the appointed 
ſervices of his public worſhip. Be not yourſelves, in example, 
impious, whilſt you urge them to be religious. Inſti] into them 
no aſpirings after diſtinction, and pride of dreſs, of high rank, 
and politeneſs of education, while you defire to inculcate the 
duty of humility. Be not luxurious, if you expect, from them, 
moderation of conduct. Be not „if and arrogant, if you with 
to form their manners, to mildneſi and condeſcenſion. Propoſe not 
your own ntemperance, as the comment on your lectures of ſo- 

nd ; 
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briety ; your own diſorderly liues, to recommend chaſtity; your 
fraud, to enforce Juſtice; nor your partiality, and narrowneſs of 
mind, to ſupport the great law of diſintereſted, and univerſal, 
benevolence, For by all theſe acts of inconſiſtency, by which 
you muſt condemn yourſelves, you will demonſtrate, that you 
are only, in theory, advocates for virtue, but, in reality, the vo- 
taries of vice; and that you are enemies to the moral govern- 
ment of Gop, to whom, it is your children's duty, abſolutely to 
devote and conſecrate themſelves. | 


LET me add, that if inſtructions, admonitions, and example, 
are not ſufficient, to anſwer the great end of parental tuition and 
diſcipline, corrections are abſolutely neceſſary. — But theſe 
ſhould be mild, friendly, and diſpaſſionate, and the reaſons of 
them, in moſt caſes, propoſed to children themſelves ; in order 
to convince their ;udgments, that they are neceſſary, and not de- 
ſpotic and tyrannical. We ſhould always guard, againſt their 
being extravagantly ſevere, leaſt we inſpire an opinion that they 
proceed not from Jove, but cruelty. It is likewiſg highly expe- 
dient, in order to their obtaining their proper effect, that they 
be not only moderate, but ſeaſenable—— Upon the firſt appear- 
ance of vicious diſpoſition ; that they may chech, in its infant 
growth, what, upon being allowed to arrive to a ſtate of con- 
firmation, might be utterly zncorrigible. 


Tux delicate conſtitution of the chi/d may, perhaps be plead- 
ed, in excluſion of this uſeful, and upon ſome occaſions indiſpenſ- 
able, branch of parental diſcipline.” And this, I allow, is a rea- 
ton for its being gentle, and juſtly proportioned to his age, and 
ſtate of health, but it can be none for its being entirely omitted ; 
becauſe the neglecting the caſtigation and improvement of the 
mind, 
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mind, for the ſake of bodily eaſe and indulgence (when theſe 
two things come into competition, ſo that the one or the other 
muſt be diſregarded) is an abſolute perverſion of the order of 
nature: It is a preferring means to ends, and accidents to things 
eſſential : It is, in effect, neglecting moral, for ſenſible, and im- 
mortal, for temporary and tranſient concerns, againſt all rules of 
reaſon, and every dictate both of ſelf-intereſt, and public 
good. e | PLN 


; HFHowvrkR, after all that I have now ſaid, on the head of 
moderate and ſeaſonable correction of childrens faults, eſpecially = 
with reſpect to ſome tempers, which are more likely to be kept, 
within ſtrict bounds, by this kind of rougb diſcipline, . than by 
the calm remonſtrances and admonitions of reaſon: I muſt tilt 
recommend it in general, as a moſt fit and beneficial rule in pa- 

rental government, to avoid (as far as is poſſible) all meaſures 
of ſeverity, and try to influence their diſpoſitions and man- 
ners, by more unconſtraining and generous motives. For a rigid 
diſcipline may repel, but it is not ſo likely to cure and reform, a 
perverſe and evil temper. If children can be determined, to a = 
dutiful and virtuous conduct, by a ſenſe of ingenuity, or ſhame, RE 
the motive will be much more liberal, more extenſive, as to 
every branch of religion, and worthy behaviour, and more cer- 
tain and laſting in its conſequences. | 


8 
8 


*SHAME is a principle as original, and eſſential, to human 
nature, as hope, or fear. The being deterred, by the zndecency 
of a practice, neceſſarily implies ſomething of virtue in it, ſome 
degree of reluctance, and horror, at the apprehenſion of the vice 
itſelf.” But there may be the reſtraint of fear, powerful enough. 


to. prevent outward acts of wickedneſs, when the. 7emper of * 
mind 
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mind is entirely depraved, and the vice, in the habit of it, che- 
riſhed and indulged.” And this is an undeniable demonſtration, 
that ſevere chaſtiſements are ozly, or at leaſt chieſhy, fitted in their 
nature, to hinder children from being notoriouſly and ſhamefully 
vicious ; and that principles of religion, reaſon, and honour, are 
the right foundation of their ſolid improvement. Refrain from 
the rod, thereby to inſpire the child with ſablime and generous | 
ſentiments of morality,,—may, more frequently, be a prudent and 
2% rule in education, than © ſpare the rod, and corrupt and 
ruin the child Both, according to the difference of natural diſ- 
poſition, or of acquired habits, may be proper and neceſſary: 
But, in general, nature dictates to diſcard force, and compulſive 
authority, when it is poſſible to operate by perſwaſion ; to. incul- 
| cate, ſtrongly, the infamy of ignorance and vice, the reaſonable 
character of wifſdom, the intrinſc excellence, and amiableneſs, of 
religion. Theſe notions, carefully impreſſed, will purge, at the 
ſame time that they rightly: ferm, the mind; and Fortiſy the 
temper, by ſuggeſting powerful arguments, againſt yielding to 
the inſinuations of youthful luſt and extravagance, 


I BIN leave to purſue this argument a little farther, as it is 
one of the chief things to be regarded, in the juſt inſtruction and 
diſcipline of youth, or rather, indeed, as the cardinal point, on 
which the whole of their proficiency in wiſdom, and their fu- 
ture virtue and uſefulneſs, depend. The queſtion, then, is 
not, whether methods of ſeverity may not be ſometimes neceſſa- 
ry for this is allowed; but which, in general, is the preferable 
courſe—the rigorous, or mild, the compulſive, or the ingenuous 
and liberal education? 


Yor It, -- = To 
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To reduce and conquer ob/tinacy, the ſeverer method, and 
even the infliction of corporal puniſhments, may be often right 
and fit: Nay, indeed, they ſeem to be the only means, left, of 
quelling and controuling an intractable ſpirit, that is averſe to all ll, 
reaſon, and incapable of receiving impręſſions from it. But theſe, 
with reſpect to the whole, are rare inſtances, and are perhaps 
ever likely to be ſo; as the f temper of youth is, in the main, 
oft and flexible, if it be not hardned by an over-fond and indiſ. 
creet indulgence. And to propoſe a plan and model of education, 
which is ſuited only to more ancommon caſes, and not to the 


generality, mult certainly be a prepoſterous and ill-concerted 
ſcheme. 


A RIGOROUS diſcipline can neither inſpire a Jove and eſfeem of RET 
virtue, nor a diſlike and hatred of vice; becauſe it can only ter- 5 ” 
rify ; but carries with it no corviiom to the underſtanding, no 
addreſs of influence, or per ſwaſion, to the moral faculties. It Ra 
may impoſe the cloak, the form, and hypocritical diſſimulation 
of virtue; but has no immediate connection with virtue 7tſelf, 
either in habit, or practice. The two principal therefore, if 
not the only grounds, upon which it can ever be juſtified, are * 1 
theſe—— That it may check and prevent ads of exceſs, fatal to ü 
the vicious perſon Himſelf, and which may, alſo, be reputed a 
blemiſh and ſtain to the honour of his family, and are a real vio YZ 
lation of the peace and order of civil ſocieties —— And, that by 
deterring from the exerciſe, it may gradually break the force, of 
evil habits, which, as zndulgence cheriſhes and confirms, mortiſi- 


cation and ſelf- denial, whether conſtrained, or voluntary; may, 
by a parity of reaſon, weaken. 
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WHERE there is no likelihood of anſwering either of theſe 
ends, but the temper of the offender continues, after all, deſpe- 
rately and incorrigibly ſullen, and neither reaſon will convince, 
nor gerercfity bend and mollify, nor terror diſcourage ; and when 
due chaſtiſements have been given, and continued ſo long, as is 
— | fully ſufficient to maintain parental authority, and to ſerve for an 
FRE example to deter others, from the like exceſſes of ſtubborn vice; 
9 tit ſeems as if there could be no w/e, at all, in going on to puniſh 
RE fuch as are abſolutely abandoned and irreclaimable : And a far- 
ther courſe of ſevere and harſh uſage, from whence, in theſe un- 
happy circumſtances, the /za/? good cannot be expected, will, in 
the judgment of almoſt all. mankind, have more of the appear- 
ance of ſtern power and cruelty, than of wiſdom, Juſtice, and 


good intention, in it. 
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WuAr has been, already ſaid, relates wholly to rigorous | 
methods, when they are in themſelves neceſſary, and the fitteſt ES 1 
kind of correction of childrens faults. Permit me to add a few 
obſervations, beſides what have been before ſuggeſted, con- 
cerning meaſures of ſeverity, in all right and good education; 
and the preference of mildneſs and perſuaſion, and the way of ; 
more inſinuating and engaging addreſs, to the tender minds and 
paſſions of youth. This will plainly point out to parents, and | 
tutors, what their duty and intereſt is; and how they may be/? ; 
attain the great end of their important truſt, to their own ho- 
nour, and the laſting advantage of thoſe committed to their 


care. 
© EXTREME ſeverity in Are government, like 7yranny of 
all other kinds, depreſſes and breaks the . and begets a Puſil. 
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animous, abject, flaviſh mind.” It enervates the force of reſclu- 
tion, damps emulation, and ardor, the chief ſprings of wiſe and 
virtuous improvements; and of conſequence, by eſtabliſhing 2 
| habit of ſervihty and fear, muſt, in a great degree, indiſpoſe 
| young perſons, even when they are arrived to a mature age, for 

| great deſigns and enterprizes, for many of the ſocial, and moſt 
generous, offices and purſuits of human life. 


[ IN ſome, it raiſes a prejudice, ſcarce poſſible to be ever after- 
| wards ſubdued, againſt virtue, and againſt religion itſelf; for the 
| ſake of which, and to compel them to a ſtri& and cloſe obſerva- 5 3 

tion of its laws, they have been ſo unmercifully and roughly di. 5 
ciplined. This, from having ſadly experienced it to be the ſpirit 
of religion, in the father, they will be apt to imagine, for want 
of ſolidity of mind, and through the paſſion and hurry of youth, 
is its natural and univerſal diſpoſition. 


1 © OTHERs, again, ſeverity, inſtead of bending to a compli- 
| ance, hardens. They grow more ſtiff and obſtinate, through a 
| diſdain of rigour, and an oppo/ition to tyrannical power. They 
may, perhaps, be induced to retain and cheriſh their vices, which 
have coſt them ſuch cruel caſtigation, with greater affe&7on, and 
a more determined ſpirit. © Or elſe, as the natural complexion 
and frame of mind differs, ſeverity may inſpire ſtrong diſpoſitions 
to, which may at length ſettle in inveterate habits of, malice and re- 
venge. Or, finally, they may learn, from example, to be op- 
preſſive and cruel, when they come, themſelves, to be entruſted 
with authority. And as even pain itſelf, by degrees, grows fa- 


miliar, and the longer experience of it leſſens the very ſenſe and mY 
feeling, as well as the fear, of pain; this may diminiſh, and in 
a great meaſure root out, the aver/ion, with which they are in- 
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ſpired, by nature, to the being the ingſtruments of miſery and ſuf- 
fering to others. They may come to think more /ightly of it, 
as an offence againſt nature, the authority of Gop, and the 
common principles and dictates of humanity ; and ſo may allow 
themſelves, in the commiſſion of this horrid crime, the more 
eaſily, and with leſs compunction and remorſe ; eſpecially if they 
are of a temper, that is inclined to be ſtern and arbitrary. 


© App to all this, that a too ſtrict and ſevere education, and 
particularly the extreme, or too frequent, uſe of corporal puniſh- 
ments, has a dire& tendency to inſpire the minds of children, 
very early, with degenerate, baſe, and mercenary views. Where 


it is the principal method purſued, it can ſcarce fail of impreſ- 


ſing, and rivetting in the mind, this ungenerous and fatal maxim 
that the firſt and grand motive, by which they are to be in- 
fluenced, even in moral offices, and with reſpect to virtue and 
vice themſelves, are ſenſiblè pain, or pleaſure,” 


AND what can be the conſequence of ſuch wrong reaſoning, before 


the minds of children are capable of diſcerning the error and fallacy 


of it, but the preventing entirely their due improvement, and the ut- 
ter confounding all wiſe and religious education? Their being upon 
their guard, while the danger, and terror, of the puniſhment 
are direfly in their view; but, as ſoon as theſe are removed at a 


greater diſiance, giving themſelves an unbridled ſcope, in thoſe 


inſtances of vice and extravagance, to which they are more pe- 
culiarly addicted? Or, if they rather chooſe to undergo the pain 
of the diſcipline, than that of reſtraint of appetite, and of being 
abridged of their darling pleaſures ; as long as they are acted by 
ſuch ſenſual and grovelling principles, they will go on, without 
| controul, 
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controul, notwithſtanding all meaſures of ſeverity, in a courſe of 


licentious and diſſolute living. 


Leer parents, therefore, be ſtrongly alarmed by theſe conſi- 
derations, and excited to proper vigilance and circumſpection; 


leſt, by being intemperate, and over-rigid, in the exerciſe of 


their authority, they bring on the evil conſequences above-men- 


tioned ; to the utter depravation of their childrens manners, and 


the deſtruction of heir own comfort and peace of mind. 


I can, by no means, be underſtood to infinuate, by any 


thing that has now been advanced, that puniſhments, as well as 
rewards, are ingredients not proper to be mixed with a religious 
or liberal education. On the contrary, beſides the ſingular caſe 
of unperſwadable and ſtubborn vice, they are, in general (as has 
been, before, more than once allowed) highly neceflary. N 


government can ſubſiſt, or at leaſt be fully ſupported, without 
them. And though an ingenuous temper, and the love of virtue 


for itſelf, be the beſt ſprings of action; yet it is a wild ſcheme, to 


attempt to influence mankind (in a world where virtue is ſur- 


rounded with diſcouragements and difficulties, and where the ex- 
amples of vice are numerous, and the temptations to it very power- 


ful, inſinuating, and dangerous) by the ſole efficacy of fo - high 
and refined a motive, 


In ſuch a ſtate of things, it is evidently fit, that the tempta- 


tions to / ſhould be, in ſome meaſure, counterbalanced, by 


contrary incitements, and, as it were, temptations, to the prac- 
tice of what is good : Addreſſed to the very ſame principles, and 
paſrons, in human nature, by which vice, generally, introduces it- 


ſelf,” 


(ob En 
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ſelf” And this 1s the more neceſſary, in the irt rudiments and 
eſſays of education, when the reaſon of the child has but a ſmall, 


and inconſiderable, energy, and the 7n/inuations both of good and 
evil muſt chiefly be, by means of the paſſions. 


© ALL, therefore, that J intend is, that rewards, and puniſb- 
ments, ſhould be ſo contrived, and ſo proportioned, as to nouriſh 
and ſtrengthen, as much as is poſſible, the ſenſe of ingenuity and 
honour ; that the ſhame and infamy of the puniſhment ſhould be 
the principal circumſtance, adapted to deter, and the dignity and 
glory of the reward, to encourage. And, of this kind, innumer- 
able inſtances may be eaſily found, that will operate as efedual- 
ly, eſpecially by the help of % and habit, as the lower and more 
mercenary principles. | 


Bur, in order to this, the fempers of children muſt be care- 
fully ſtudied, and what are their ſtrongeſt and moſt prevailing 
biaſſes, If there are any bad ſeeds fixed in their minds, they 
ſhould, as was obſerved before, with the utmoſt diligence and 
application, be rooted out. But if this cannot be effected, the 
next ſtep is, to endeavour to govern and direct them right, and 
give them a generous and virtuous turn, By this means ambi- 
tion, and many other paſſions, which diſcover themſelves early 


in the minds of yourh, may be very beneficially conducted, and 
made ſub/ervient to the moſt noble purpoſes. 


THe greateſt part, of what has been hitherto offered, may be 
applied to the buſineſs of education at large; the whole, of what 
remains, will be ſtrictly confined to the ſerious recommendation, 
and to the propoſing a juſt plan, of religious, the moſt import- 
ant branch of all ſe, and vſeful, education. Nothing elſe can 

f - be 
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be ſo worthy of our ſolicitous, care, and ſteady attention. If the 
foundation be, bere, rightly laid, we provide, in the ſureſt 
manner, for our ch:ldrens future honour, and their happineſs 
throughout the whole period of their exiſtence ; not for a low, 
fleeting, animal, but for a reaſonable, moral, immortal life, 
We take the only method, to render all their other accompliſh- 
ments, of learning, extenſive knowledge, polite addreſs, engag- 
ing and ingenuous manners, in the higheſt degree graceful, and 


beneficial; to refine their diſpoſitions, enoble their views, fit them 


for offices of ſociety and friendſhip, and urge them from the 
ſublimeſt of all motives, and motives of the moſt certain and 
conſtant efficacy, to /audable and great purſuits, 


IN a word, fo far as the beſt principles, and the utmoſt pre- 
cautions, of human prudence can avail, we guard thoſe tender 
branches of the family (whom the Gop of nature, the univerſal 
parent, has eſpecially committed to our tutorage, while they are 
credulous and unexperienced) againſt the dangerous ſnares of life; 
and thoſe exceſſes of vice and falſe pleaſure, which impair the 
health, and corrupt the manners of youth, often to ſuch a de- 


gree, that they are never, afterwards, recovered to a due firength 


and vigor, either of body, or mind. © And thus the rational 
workmanſhip of Gop is, in a manner, rendered abortive, and 
ftifled in its very birth. It is prevented, not by any direct fault 
of its own, but before it becomes capable of diſtinguiſhing, right- 
ly, between good and evil; it is prevented, I ſay, merely through 
its migfortune, in having been entruſted to the conduct of unna- 
tural and faithleſs guardians, from ſo much as aſpiring after any 
improvements of virtue and religion, and from ever thinking, in 
earneſt, how it may beſt attain the end of its creation,” 


AND 
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Anp from hence it undeniably follows, that no man deſerves, 
to ſuch a degree, the character of a father abſolutely ſavage and 
cruel, as he, who entirely neglects to inſtruct his children, in the 
knowledge, the grateful adoration, and ſerious reverence of Gop, 
and the eternal momentous principles of virtue and true religion. 
Such an one, who has no concern at, all about their chief zntere/t, 
in time, and to eternity, muſt (if he himſelf believes that there is 
a Gop, and that man, as to his ind, is of nobler extract, and 
allowed to form more extended proſpects, than a brute) be quite a 
barbarian, alienated- from the taſte and feelings of humanity, 
and hardned againſt the tendereſt ſympathies of nature. 


Fo he is the inflrument of communicating a being, weak, helþ- 
leſs, ignorant, unapprebenſive of danger in a great degree (for a 
conſiderable time, after reaſon has fir/t began to diſplay itſelf ) 
and yet expoſes it to innumerable, fatal, hazards of its virtue, 
and peace. Inſtead of endeavouring to point out to it its duty, 
and the paths that leads to happrneſs, its moſt pernicious exceſſes, 


and the high road of diſbonour, and miſery, he is ſtupidly inſen- 
ible of its moſt preſſing exigencies; ©* and acts, as if he had di- 


rectiy propoſed it to himſelf, as his chief end, in being the ſe- 
condary cauſe of its exiſtence, to leave it to /hif?, as it could, de- 
ſtitute of proper admonition and culture, amidſt the many chances 
that lay againſt its right conduct; or, which amounts to much 
the fame, to devote it to probable vice, ſhame, and infelicity.” 


AND is not ſuch a behaviour exceſſively ſhocking to reaſon ! to 


benevolence ! to all honeſt, ſober thought! to rude nature, as well 


as to refinements of philoſophy, and the divine illuminations of 
the Chriſtian religion! If children may be thus neglected, the 
Vor,1I, . whole 
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| - whole human race muſt have been deſigned, in the firſt ſtage of 
4 | their lives, when they ſtand in need of the moſt officious attend. 
i ance, and careful cultivation, to be de ferted and abandoned; and con- 
l/ ſequently, to be placed, by nature, in thoſe diſtreſſed and forlorn 
1 1 circumſtances, to which, in all countries pretending to civility, 
| and juſt regulations of government, only the children of the 
| meaner and poorer part are expoſed : In that ſtate, towards 
| which, the pity of the generous mind ſooneſt relents, as one of the 
[ moſt deplorable of all others, and as having a fingular claim to 
a its ſuccour and relief. 


BruTE creatures are, regularly, furniſhed with all the aids, 
| | that are neceſſary to the purpoſes of their animal life, under the 
y | never- ceaſing providence, and tuterage, of the creator himſelf, 
whoſe w:/dom animates the inſtincts of birds, and beaſts, towards 
their young even the moſt wild and rapacious : And ke in- 
ſtincts are implanted, in the young ones of every ſpeczes, to fol- 
low the direction, and improve the helps, which are afforded 
them by nature. But mankind (upon a ſuppoſition, that the 
conduct of the unnatural father, above-deſcribed, be in itſelf 
q  juft) are all Orphans; expoſed to the dangers of groſs ignorance, 
1 and utter 7rregulerity of manners, not only by their immediate 
parents, but by the common- parent of the whole. They muſt, 
of conſequence, with reſpect to the culture of their minds, and 
the right Formation of their moral characters, inherit, rom na- 
ture, all the miſeries of orphans. But, moſt ſurely, this, in- 
{tead of being his original plan, muſt be infinitely dergſtable in 
the eyes of that moſt perfect being, whoſe tender mercies are over 
all bis works * and who, to manifeſt his peculiar inclination to 
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aſſiſt, and relieve, thoſe of his creatures, who are moſt defence- 
leſs and indigent, has expreſsly repreſented himſelf as the widows 


Judge, and the father of tbe fatherleſs +. 


Bur I am not yet willing to drop this part of the ſubject, 
and ſhall therefore endeavour, farther, to expoſe the vile and 
cruel character of ſuch parents, by ſetting the argument in a com- 
parative light. Mankind are, almoſt, univerſally agreed, that 
for parents to neglect the health of their children, and to make 
no provijſh on at all, or but a ſcanty and zncomperent proviſion, for 
their welfare, and comfortable ſub/iftence in this world, is a ſcan- 


- 


dalous act of inhumanity, and ſetting both nature, and Gop, at 


defiance, If, in a fickly and dechning condition, due means be 


not uſed for their recovery, to a ſtate of more confirmed ſtrength. 


and vigour ; if under their long, natural, inability to help them- 


ſelves, they are not tenderly ſupported and cheriſhed ; or if the 
relief afforded (in theſe, and all other caſes of diſtreſs) be not 


proportioned to the parents circumſtances ; if it be extorted by the 


fear of cenſure, and ſprings not at all from afe&#o, and a ſenſe 


of parental duty there is ſcarce any man, but what would cen- 

fare, and condemn, Nay, here, even the unnatural parent, at 

certain ſeaſons of more ſober and cool recollection, would be apt 
to condemn himſelf. 


Bur alien; being an internal principle, not obvious to 
ſenſe, and eternity, as to its circumſtances, a concealed and invi/i- 
ble ſcene, barbarities, and violations of natural duty, with reſpect 
to theſe, are not ſo. groſsly diſcerned. Beſides, the offence, in this 
laſt inſtance, is too common and general, upon which account, 


+ Pſal. lxviii. 5. 
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the bulk of the world are not ſo apt to take notice of errors, and 


neglects, relating to the ind; and the parent paſſes them over 
in Hlence, and unconcern, as points but little regarded. 


Axp yet, moſt ſurely, in the true nature and reaſon of things, 
the not cultivating religious principles, and virtuous habits, is a 
crime of as' much greater malignity, than that of not attending 
to, and promoting, the right diſcharge of all animal functions, 
as reaſon, and the ſublime offices of morality, are ſ/zperior to 
mere bodily exerciſes; as the juſt occupations of nen, the ſu- M 
preme felicity of angels (to whom mankind, by their higher f- 
culties, are nearly allied) are infinitely preferable to the utmoſt Ml 
delights, that ſenſe and inſtinct can poflibly yield. 


I Now proceed, having ſufficiently enforced, both on the 
principles of natural, and revealed, religion, the parent's ob/:gg- 
tion to diſcharge this part of his duty, to ſettle briefly the general 

 Hyfiem, and the proper model, for religious education. And, 


In the FIRST place, it is a rule of great importance, that 
the religious inſtruction of children be plain, and intelligible; not 
only adapted to their age, and capacities of reaſon, but to their 
real degrees of reaſon, and actual proficiency in knowledge. To 
teach them, by rote, things, of which they have no nderſtand- 5 
ing, is exactly the ſame, with giving them 10 inſtruction at all. 
Nay, it may, ſometimes, be attended even with worſe conſe- 
quences; becauſe, the impoſing upon them the learning of 
words, from which they can derive no information, no ideas at 
all, may infuſe into their minds an early deep impreſſion, that 
religion is a thing entirely arbitrary; from which, they can, rea- 
ſonably, expect no more ſolid advantage, than a ſlave has, in 
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obeying the will of a tyrant—i. e. the being, merely, exempted 
from puniſhment, . without any rational hope of a reward. If 
they are obliged, for example, in the i rudiments, and 
exerciſes, of their reaſon, to learn, and retain, the following 
words, viz. that * Juſtification is an act of Gop's free grace, 
wherein he pardoneth all our fins, and accepteth us as righte- 
© ous in his fight, only for the righteouſneſs of CHriſt imputed to 
© us, and received by faith alone. (without inquiring, at. 
preſent, whether this be a ſcriptural doctrine, or not) moſt cer- 
tain it is, that they might, almoſt as well, have been taught the 
pronunciation of a ſentence in Greek, or Arabic, as a neceſſary 
article of true religion: Becauſe, in both caſes, they are obliged 
to learn ſomewhat, the ſenſe of which they are entirely ignorant 
of; and which, the parent, the inſtructor himſelf, is, generally, 
unable to explain. ED 


© And, from hence, it neceſſarily follows, that the itruction, 
in principles of religion, ſhould be progreſſive, and gradual, as 
the underſtanding grows mature, and rife for receiving it” To 
overload a tender mind, breaks its force of genius, diſcourages its 
application, and may fix an inveterate prejudzce, againſt religion 
itſelf, Many parts, eſpecially of the do&rines, and evidences, of 
revealed religion, children ſeem, at fir/?, to be not capable of 
comprehending : It is ſcarce poſſible, therefore, that theſe ſhould 
eſtabliſh any good principles, and diſpoſitions, in their minds. 
And, becauſe they experience nothing of this kind, they may, 
perhaps, be led to conclude that there is nothing of real moment in 
theſe things, and be diſcouraged, ever afterwards, from engaging 
in a ſerious diſquiſition into ſuch, apparently, dry, unprofitable, 
ſpeculations ; againſt which, by wrong management, they have 
„ TO been 
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been early prepoſſeſſed, as perplexed and intricate, and of but 
little importance to their happrneſs. 


* ANOTHER rule, therefore, to be obſerved in religious educa- 
tion is, to begin with thoſe firſt principles, on which all religion, 
whether natural or revealed, is founded; and by which, alone, 
its authority can be ſupported, and maintained. From their own 
ſenſes and experience, as ſoon as they become capable of exertions 
and operations of reaſon, youth may have eaſily inſtilled, and 
eſtabliſhed in their minds, the general notion of a firſt cauſe, 
They have a ſentiment, derived from nature, and confirmed by 
the weakneſs and dependence of their infant ſtate, that they were 
not the authors of their own exiſtence: They will ſoon admit 
| this, alſo, of their parents; whom they ſee to be of the ſame 
pl kind with themſelves, though advanced to higher degrees of 
| | ſtrength, and perfection, in human nature. 


TEE will therefore, without much difficulty, admit the 
idea of an univerſal parent, preſiding over, and governing, 
; all mankind: That they are bound to pay him a ſupreme 
1 reverence; that they owed to him, in their defenceleſs ſtate 
| of infancy, all the ſupports, and accommodations, of life ; that 
his government is mild and gracious, and his puniſhments, when 
he is obliged to correct, neceſſary, and intended for ther good; 
i that he is @ witneſ to all their follzes; and that whatever ex- 
i ceſſes, they are either aſhamed, or afraid, to commit, in the pre- 
ll ſence of their earthly parents, they ſhould be much more ſollicitous 
| not to indulge themſelves in, under his conſtant notice and inſbec- 
tion. Theſe fundamental principles, of all religion, may be ex- 
plained, and deeply fixed in the minds of children, as ſoon, almoſt, 


as they are capable of _ inſtrutted in any branch of knowledge. 
BuT 
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Bur their more explicite knowledge of the character, and per- 
feftions, of Gon, would be beft infuſed by degrees; and may, 
perhaps, be more properly communicated, as curiofty prompts 
them to enlarge their views, and in anſwer to the queſtions, which 
general diſcourſes, on theſe ſubjects, will naturally extort from 
children, than by ſtraining, and racking, their underſtandings, 
and impoſing meaſures of knowledge, to which, tour faculties 
are not fully adapted. 


Bur let not the character, of Gop, be ever repreſented i in a 
d; ;ſcouraging, but always, in the „/ rudiments, and eſſays, of 
piety, in an engaging and attractive, light, Let him be noted, 
not for ſeverity, but, chiefly, for condeſcenſion and mercy ; that 
the love of a father, and not the ſervile dread of an enemy, may 
be eſtabliſhed as the fir? principle of religion. Let not your ge- 
neral repreſentations of religion Zerrify, but invite to a chearful 
approbation, and acceptance of it. Impoſe no rigid auſterities, 
no unneceſſary reſtraints of innocence. Let not your ſervice of 
God, your expreſſions and offices of piety, wear a gloomy and 
melancholy aſpect, leaſt you inſpire an early aver/ion to it. 


AND with reſpect to the evidences of Chriſtianity, in particular, 
open the minds of children. by degrees. Endeavour to imprefs 
a ſtrong ſenſe of its intrinſic excellence, and tendency tFhappineſs, 
before you engage their minds, in an attention to its external. 


proofs ; which, it requires a greater compaſs and Arent of Judg- 
ment, fully to diſcern, and AG . 


Acain, it ought to be our firſt care, to plant, in childrens 
minds, the ſeeds, eſpecially, of the Flowing virtues : Of juſtice, 


hi ſucerich, 
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Aincerity, civili ty, ſubmiſſim, friendſhip, generoſity, compaſſion, 
and mercy; that they may work themſelves nſenfibly, and take 
faſt root, in the flexible, pliant, temper, and habit of their na- 
ture, even while they are incapable, in a great meaſure, of rea- 
ſoning, about theſe, or any other, ſubjects, And, here, I would 
recommend it, as moſt proper, to inſtru them by pertinent, 
and ftriking, examples; whether couched under apt fables, and 
allegories, or ſuch as have occurred in real life. And, by the 
ſame method, they may alſo be, in the moſt effectual, and for- 
cible manner, taught the odious malignant nature, and dreadful 
effects, of the contrary vices of fraud, envy, malice, and revenge. 


[| FINALLY, in their reading the holy Scriptures, it were greatly 
1 to be wiſhed, that ſuch parts were wiſely ſelected, as are beſt 
1 fuited to their weak, uncultivated, and inexperienced minds: Such 
devotional paſſages, as are moſt free from figures ; and ſuch moral 
rules, as theſe—— Whatſoever ye would, that men ſhould ao unto you, 
do ye even ſo to them *—— Children, obey your parents þ—— As you 
have opportunity, do good to all 5 ——Be cloathed with humility ; 
and gentle towards all men 8 Put away lying, wrath, anger, 
clamour, malice, and forgive one another]: And, to conclude 
i this head, thoſe Scripture hiſtories ſhould be, chiefly, recom- 
mended, which repreſent, in a ftrong and affecting view, the 
obligations of early piety, benevolence, and goodneſs, 
Bur let parents be, above all things, careful, not to inſpire 
their children, with a blind, intemperate zea/, for any peculiar 
.=- ſyſtem, or party, in religion,” leſt they prejudice their minds, 
y both againſt the religion of nature, and real Chriſtianity ; or, at 


Matth. vii, 12. + Eph. vi. 1. 1 Gal. vi. 10, 
$1 Pak. v. 5. 2 Tim, th, 24. j| Eph. iv. 25, 30, 31. 
leaſt 
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leaſt (which, yet, is a conſequence, to be guarded againſt, with 
the utmoſt precaution) train them up in a habit of contentious, 
angry, controverſy, and in a bitter, narrow, and uncharitable 


diſpoſition, 

Txese things, I have ſuggeſted, only as hints, and rough 
ſketches, of a proper model for religious, and Chriſtian, educa- 
tion. Other rules, equally juſt, may, without doubt, be added ; 

„I am perſwaded, that theſe will be found, in pracłice, to 
be ts uſeful——and * a more effefual guard, than the com- 
mon methods of education have been, hitherto, found to be, againſt 
the dangerous encroachments both of infidelity, and vice,” 
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CHAT. VI. 


Of the duties of children towards their parents. 


'T is a moſt certain truth, and what ought frequently to be 

- enforced as a kind of fundamental principle, that in points of | 
morality, in which Gop is not to be conſidered as the direct objes | 
of the duty required, a ſerious regard to him is not however, nor 
can be in reaſon, excluded; becauſe all the /aws of ſocial honour, 
juſtice, reſpect, and gratitude, bear the ſtamp of his ſupreme 
authority ; and reſult from that wiſe order, and thoſe mutual re- 
lations, which, by his 4o:1], ſubſiſts every where uniformly in 
nature, as the ground of the virtues which are more ſtrictly hu- 
man, or of thoſe common interchangeable offices of kindneſs, 
and equity, which all men, without exception, are bound to 
perform. From the natural and univerſal obligations of prety, 


the tranſition is both ſhort, and eaſy, to thoſe of ſocial mo- 
rality. 


AND, more particularly, from our duty to Gop the univerſal 
parent, we deſcend, as it were, immediately, and in the very 
next ſtep, to thoſe indiſpenſable ties of duty, under which we are 
held to our earthly parent ; which are founded, though not on 

exactly equal, yet on correſponding and fimilar, reaſons——On a 
natural right of Juriſdiction, and an authority derived from the 
very relation they ſtand in to us; on their tender care for our 
preſervation and well being, and a variety of benefits conferred 


upon 
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upon us; all which loudly demand proportionable returns of re- 
| ſte, and gratitude, gas: 

Ax p becauſe of the affinity TORY is, as to the general reaſons 
from whence they both flow, between that religious veneration, 
ſolemnly, and moſt juſtly, rendred to the ſupreme father of 
mankind, and the affection and gratitude, that are due to earth- 
ly parents, this laſt branch of our duty is deſcribed, by St. Paul, 
by the name of piety; plainly intimating, that there is ſomething 
particularly facred and inviolable in it, and intending to di/linguiſh 
it, as a virtue of a more refined and exalted rank, from all the 
other intercourſes of gratitude, beneficence, and Juſtice, which 
the great ends of human ſociety, and happineſs, require. 


I HAVE reaſoned hitherto downwards, from the parental cha- 
rafter of Gop, and the ſovereign honours which unalienably be- 
long to it, to that of inferior parents, and its juſt claim of Jub- 
ordinate honour, But whence, it may be enquired, did it ori- 
ginally proceed, that the appellation of a father was ſo early, 
and has been attributed ſo univerſally, to the almighty Deity ? 
Whence could it ariſe, that it has been looked upon as one of his 
moſt amiable and reverend titles, exacting profound and humble 
reſpect, abſolute ſubmiſſion, and affectionate and chearful obe- 
dience? Whence could this ſo probably ſpring, as from a pre- 
wailing ſenſe, and high eſteem, of paternal authority, and the reve- 
rence indiſpenſably due to it, from motives of reaſon and inge- 


nuity ?—This, doubtleſs, ſhews us, what are the genuine and 
es ſentiments of human nature, 


Any, its no duty has been leſs obſcured, than this 
of the reſpect of children towards their parents; nor has the in- 
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uence of any, within the whole compaſs of morality, been leſs 
diminiſhed, by all the corruptions, groſs infatuations, and ſavage 
manners, introduced among mankind, It has held its place, and 
been acknowledged, for the moſt part, to have a rank of prehe. 
minence and dignity, not only as far as true religion has been 
propagated, but under, almoſt, every form of corrupt and vile 
ſuperſtition. The rude ſenſe of the wild Indian, the improved 
reaſon of the Ph:lofopher, and the Chriſtian, the uncultivated, 
and the refined, the barbarous, and the civilized, nations of the 
world have joined, unanimouſly, in aſſerting its obligation, as 
one of the primitive laws of nature. Nay, it ſeems to have re- 
mained, m times of the moſt degenerate 7gnorance, and where 
the knowledge of a DEITY could ſcarce be traced ; as if it was a 
kind of inſuppreſſible 77/fin# in nature. Some of the viſeſt 
lawgtvers have thought fit, in their inſtitutions of government, 
to diſtinguiſh it by public honcurs, as one of the firſt bonds of 
human ſociety ; and the contrary crime has been the object of 
general abhorrence, and loaded with uncommon ignominy, as the 
mark of a moſt profiigate mind, and a violation of humanity 
itſelf. | 


Bur ] proceed to a morẽ particular, and diſtin, conſideration 
of the ſubject. And the whole of filial duty is, in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Teftament, reprefented to us by the general 
term, honour : Which, in itſelf, is capable of various ſenſes, ac- 
cording to the different circumſtances of the perſons, to whom it 
is to be paid. 'The honour; which it may be, upon many occa- 
fions, fif to confer upon an inferior, muſt, neceſſarily, in order 
to preſerve a propriety of behaviour, and conform to the e/tab/;/h- 
ments and conſtitutions of nature (which are the only adequate 
fandard) differ, in many pagticulars, from that which is due to 

| an 
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an equal, And this again, upon the ſame rule of propriety, muſt 
be very different from what a ſuperior may r1ghtly claim. Nay, 
where the offices required are the ſame in kind, offices, for in- 
ſtance, of affectionate eſteem, and gratitude, they muſt vary either 

in the manner of their expreſſion, or as to the degree, in which 
they are exerciſed : Otherwiſe, we ſhall deſtroy all order, and, 
by aboliſhing. every diſtinction of rank and character, throw the 
ſcheme of nature into confuſion. 


AND, even with reſpe& to ſuperiors themſelves, all honours, 
that are jufliy beſtowed, muſt, of neceſſity, be d:ferently mea- 
ſured——as the ſuperiority is in its nature greater, or leſs ; ac- 
cidental, or natural; temporary, or unalterabie. The honours, 
therefore, due to parents muſt, in the nature of things, be more 

Maid and undiminiſbable, becauſe founded on eternal reaſon, than 

= thoſe which are due to any particular order of magiſtrates; 

—_—_= whoſe authority ſubſiſts upon ſpontaneous and mutable forms of 

government: Since no one ſingle ſpecies of government is neceſſa- 

ry for the good of mankind, though government in general be 

neceſſary. N Os 2 


Bur, then, it is altogether as plain and certain a truth, that 
the reverence of parents, in every poſſible inſtance of competition 
and co-rivalſtip, muſt yield and ſubmit to that of the father, 
and lord, both of them and of their children, equally the father, 
and lord, of both ; and can be rationally required, and rational- 
ly expreſſed, in no other inſtances, than what are agreeable to 
the fixed courſe of nature; the welfare of fociety, under its ſeve- 
1 ral adminiſtrations of government (provided they tend, upon the 
=_ whole, to univerſal happineſs) and to the ill of Gop, in what 
3 vay ſoe ver, it be diſtinctly and plainly ſignified. e 
5 ISsNALI. 
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1 sSAuALL only add, that, by the Jotrine of revealed religion, 
and by the reafon of the thing, filial honour is aſcertained to both 
the parents ; and with moſt apparent equity: Since the ſeveral 
offices, they are reſpectively obliged to ſuſtain, afford an undeni- 
able ground for effeem and veneration. And if, in any caſe, one 
parent has a peculiar claim, the other will be found to have a 


| ſingular merit in ſome other reſpect, which may ſerve as a coun- 
ter-balance to it. 


rr 
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WINE VER, therefore, family diſcords riſe to ſuch a melan- 
choly heighth, through intemperance of pafſion, or a ſtubborn 
diſpoſition, that thoſe, .whoſe duty it is to regulate the affairs of 
it, and maintain quiet and harmony, are unhappily alienated 
from each other, and in a ſtate of determined oppofitron ; if, I 
ſay, in ſuch a fatal confuſion of all family order, a father, pre- 
ſuming on his peculiar right to diftate and command, ſhould 
(though he thereby, in effect, undermines his 6wn authority) 
order his children to flight, and behave with diſregard towards, 

the other parent ; ſuch orders being null and void in themſelves, 
as they tend to root out natural affefion, and are deſtructive of 
natural right, children are not only excuſed in declining to yield 
| obedience to them, but it is their duty not to _— ; 


Bur Fl to ſhew that they proceed upon ſome * prin- 
ciples, and do not act from mere capriciouſneſs, or obſtinacy, it 
may be fit for them, calmly to expoſtulate with fuch an arbitra- = | 
ry parent, and offer their reaſons with a ſubmiſſive and decent 
reſpect? : And, if they underſtand the true ground, and juſt mea- 
fares, of their duty, or deſire only to preſerve an uniformity and 
con/iRency in their conduct, they will not, even upon ſuch an o- 


caſion 
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caſion as this (though their age ſhould authoriſe them to uſe an 
ingenuous and honeſt freedom) diſcover any thing of haughtineſs 
and ungoverned palſi on, or * has Be appearance of mnſotence 
and contempt. | 


Tnus much may ſuffice, for the general conſideration of the 
ſubject. In explaining it more at large, I (hall treat of it under 
almoſt the ſame heads, to which it has been reduced, with 
ſcarce any variety, by the beſt writers, who have undertaken” 
the diſcuſſion of it; becauſe this appears, to me, to be a moſt 
clear and natural method. The honour, then, which is to be 
paid to parents, not as a merely inſtituted and arbitrary ſervice, 
but as a debt of nature, implies in it Affection, and grati- 
tulle; reverence, and ſubmiſſion; concealing, or extenuating, their 
imperfections, and vindicating their perſonal honour, ſo far as 
right, and the truth of the caſe, will admit; obedzence to their 
commands, to the utmoſt extent of their tai and 7u// autho- 
rity ; and, whenever it is wanted through a decay of their world- 
ly ſubſtance, the infirmities of age, or any other of the incident 
misfortunes or calamities of human life, affording them, in pro- 
| portion to our ability, and rank, a competent, eaſy, and honour-' 
able ſubftence.— Under theſe heads, the whole of filial duty 
will be comprehended; which J ſhall, therefore, Went illu- 
ftrate, in the order in which they ſtand. 


AND, in the FI RST place, one, and a very conſiderable, part 
of the honour, which children owe their parents, is“ a ſincere 
affection, and lively gratitude! ——But why, it may be aſked, 
is this ſtiled honour.? I Anſwer, that though affection and grati- 
tude may be exerciſed towards an 7nferio#, * they are, however, 
not only a real, but a fngular and diſtinguiſbed, honour done 
to 
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to our parents, notwithſtanding their unqueſtionable rank of fu. 


periority, and the natural authority over us, with which th 
are inveſted ; becauſe they are a public acknowledgment of their 
humanity, their affectionate care and condeſcenſion, of the pra. 
ciouſneſs of their paternal government, and the benefits we e have 
received from it. 

To ſerve from a grateful ſenſe of voluntary and unmerited fa- 
vours, and from a mere principle of chearful, fil:al duty, is the 
moſt exalted honour, that any, even the higheſt orders of created 


beings, are capable of rendering to Gop himſelf ; as it is a public 


evidence given, that he is not ſevere, and arbitrary, but propi- 


tious, and indulgent to his children. And if any being whatſo- 
ever chuſes the forced reſpect, that flows from a dread of his ſu- 
perior power, rather than a free ſubmiſſion, founded on gFection, 


and deliberate choice, he muſt, in his diſgſitions, and in all his 
governing views, be a tyrant, and not a father. 


ALLOWING then an unfeigned affection, and grateful reſent- 
ment of obligations conferred, to be an eſſential, and one of the 
moſt important, branches of that Honour, which the very deft of 


parents has a right to claim; the next thing to be inquired into 


will be, what is the true ground, and foundation in nature, on 


which it Maiſed, and by which it is ſupported ? * 


| An to this, let children themſelves, notwithſtanding their af- 
fectation of independence, and their private diſquietudes, on ac- 
count of interruptions in their fond purſuits of favourite pleaſures, 


and the checks given to their looſe and luxurious fancies, anſwer. 


I ſuppoſe them, now, to be arrived to ſome clearneſs, and ma- 


turity of underſtanding, or elſe they are entirely fue to parental 


govern- 


4 
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government. Let them then, in @ capacity to diſcern between 
good and evil, anſwer upon their conſciences, and after ſolemn and 
grave 3 to the following queſtions. 


0 WurTHER (rot to mention the inſtrumental communication 
of being by their parents, becauſe it is not ſo clear, that that is 
generally intended as a benefit)—— Whether, I ſay, the vaſt Fa- 
tigue ſuſtained, in nurſing and cheriſhing their igfant Rate ; the 
making proviſion for them, with innumerable anxieties, when 
they were abſolutely defenceleſs, and deſtitute of all other aid; 

the bearing with their peevi/h, capricious, and untractable tem- 
pers; the parents care, and expence, in their education; their ſo- 
licitude to provide for their future ſubhſiſtence; their reſtleſs days 
and wakeful nights, to ſecure them from impending dangers ; the 
forming their manners aright (fo intended at leaſt, though the 
deſign might be unhappily fruſtrated by unforeſeen accidents) 
the fixing their /fituation in life to honour, and advantage; and 

a very conſiderable part, at leaſt, of all this goodneſs and care exer- 
ciſed, before their parents had any ſubſtantial proof of their di 

_ poſitions, without any antecedent merit, and from natural, pure, 
d:/intereſted benevolence —— Let children, I fay, anſwer, for 
themſelves, upon their conſciences, their ſenſe of piety to Gop, and 
pf natural duty, whether theſe things do not demand the moſt fer- 
ven atffection, and an eternal gratitude. Which areities not to 
be arſſobved, by a ſtern, froward temper, appearing on ſome par- 
ticular occaſions; nor by mixtures of zmperious conduct, unna- 


turally, indeed, interſperſed, with. this . ſcene of bene vo- 
lence and obligation. 


3 | BuT what 10 the particular methods, in which this Honour, 
due from children to * Parents, ought to be expreſſed ? The an- 
Vox. II, 8 ſwer 
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fwer is obvious, viz. that they ſhould ferve thera with al. 
crity, and ſtrive, if poſſible, to anticipate their commands ; that 
they ſhould conform to their orders, and regulations of family go- 
vernment; that they be afraid of diſpleaſing them, by taking, 
publicly, even fuch liberties as are in themſelves innocent ; and 
diſcover, in general, not only a diſpoſition to be obſervant, in 
points of duty, but an inclination to eb/zge, in matters of in- 
difference,” 


[ Anp parents, in order to cultivate this excellent filial temper, 
N * muſt be mild and acceſſible, and, as their children, grow in 
years, bring them more upon a level with themſelves; and eſpe- 

| cially provide, in their education, for that great. point of all, in- 
| filling into their minds ſolid ſentiments of wiſdom, and piety; of 
which, they will ſoon perceive the vaſt and eminent advantage; 

and be diſpoſed, ever afterwards, to teftify the moſt ſincere and 

| warm affection. to. thoſe, whom they will find, by experience, to 

have been, by their prudent care, the chięf ftruments. of thels 

| 51g beſt feli city. 


Tux next thing contained, in the Honour due to parents, is 
5 i reuerence, and ſubmiſian. This, it may be thought, more ex- 

| 2 ctly ſuits with the idea, that is generally affixed to the word 
| | honour, than, what was mentioned under the foregoing head: 

But the true ground of the affection, gratitude, and reverence is, 
in reality, much the ſame; and neither of them can be ſepa- 

rated from the other, without weakning, or deficoying the 

whole. 
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Tux generality of mankind are, indeed, ſo miſled by their 
pride, as to be fond hed in the pomp, and ſtate of ſupe- 
riority: 
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tiority: They can, therefore, hardly be perſwaded, to think 
any thing a fold mark of honour, but what carries with it the face 
of ſervility, and fear. * But it ſhould always be conſidered, 
that there is a plain difference between dread, and reverence z 
and that the proper reverence of a parent, when it is carried 
to its moſt rational heighth, and ſhows the trueſt honour, is no- 
thing like the fear, which a ſave feels of an abſolute and rigorous 
maſter ; but the humble veneration of one, in whom the cha- 
racters of proteffor, friend, and governour, are all united. 


AND what, now, are the reaſons, which prove this reverence, 
and ſubmiſſion, to be a natural and indiſpenſible duty ? They 
are, ſeveral of them, ſuch, as require no depth of judgment to 
comprehend ; but what children of all ages, who have arrived to 
a capacity of thinking and acting wwrally, may diſcern the werght 
of: And the others will appear, to have an undeniable force, to 
thoſe who are at all »ſed to reflection. The fjirft ſort of reaſons, 
and which are obvious to children, whoſe faculties are open to 
diſtinguiſh good and evil, but not yet come to perfect matu- 
rity, are, 8 ks 


© THAT the Gor, who gave them their being, their ſupreme 
and heavenly father, whoſe dominion is unlimited, and uncon- 
troulable, has made thein ſubje to their earthly parents, by the 
eſtabliſhed Jaw and order of human nature: So that a diſreſpect- 
Jul carriage towards them is, indeed, an offence againſt nature, 
an irreverence offered to Gop himſelf, 5 


- AGAIN, they are, natzrally, under the protection of their pa- 
brents, who are to defend them from danger, and provide all 
L S 2 dings, 
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things neceſſary and convenient for them, and the power, or- 
dained by nature to protect, muſt be ſuperior to thoſe, who 
are ordained to be protected by it. The protection afforded · muſt 
not only claim a return of gratitude, but of reverence, and 
Boncur. | 


App to this, that parents were not only appointed, by the in- 
finite wiſdom of the Gop of nature, to be their childrens guarg;. 
ans, in the manner already mentioned; but are inveſted with 
an authority, to mould and fix their tender paſſions, and regulate 
the diſpoſitions and habits of their minds. But if parents were 
generally diſregarded, and treated with contempt (as they might, 
indeed, be aniverſalhy, if it was lawful and allowable in any 


Angle inſtance) they would, probably, be diſcouraged in exer- 


ciſing thoſe offices of affefion and prudent care, on which not 
only the good, but the very continuance, of the human ſpecies, in 
a "” meaſure depends, 


orurn rational 5 of reverence e and honour to parents, 
are that, in families, the firſt manners of ſociety are formed; 
that they are a kind of ſeminaries, in which perſons are deGgned 
to be trained up, according to the various ranks and diſtinctions 
of mankind, for uvſe.and ſervice in the greater world; and that 
theſe excellent purpoſes cannot poſſibly be anſwered, if family 
order be not preſerved; nor can the. leaſt ſhadow of order be 


maintained, if the authority of parents is not reverenced,. and 


ſubmitted to. I have cheſen to join ſubmiſſion to reverence, be- 
cauſe, in the preſent caſe, it is a natural conſequence, and one 
of the trueſt demonſtrations, of it: And I diſtinguiſh ſubmiſſion 


from obedience, and range it under another head, becauſe it is 
poſſible, 
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Loftible, that ſubmiſſion: may be ſhewn in many reſpe@ts, where 
there is no command given, and conſequently, - where, in the 


ſtrict ſenſe of the word, there can be no obedience. 


Tr is now proper to enquire, how this reverence and ſubmiſ- 
ſion to parents is, in general, to be expreſſed; and what are the 


proper meaſures of it. And to this I anſwer that the man- 


ner of expreſſing it will differ ſomething, according to the age of 
children, and the degree of their ſubje&1on to, and dependance on, 
their parents. Thoſe who are rmcapable of ' chooſing for them- 
ſelves, and want ſufficient /irength of reaſon, to direct and regu- 
late their own behaviour, are bound to a more abſolute and im- 
plicite ſubmiſſion, than others, who are grown up to ſome ripeneſs 
of age and underſtanding, though ſtill continuing, as being a part 
of their family, under the more immediate fuition and govern- 
ment of their parents. And theſe, again, are obliged to ſubmit, 


in ſeveral inſtances, where it cannot be rationally required of 


ſach, as have diſtinct families, under their own care and regulation; 
and who, their circumſtances being, upon that account, in a 
great meaſure altered, muſt, of courſe, be in a more free and 
independent way of life. 


Bur, notwithſtanding what has been now ſaid, the more 
material expreſſions of reverence and ſubmiſſion will remain, in 
general, very nearly the ſame. It is incumbent on all, without 
exception, to treat their parents with all due outward marks of 
honour; to comply, as far as is paſſible, with their inclinations; 
never, when they are obliged to diſſent from their judgments, to 
do it with an air of pride, and obhlinacy; to yield, in all debates 
about indiſferent matters, when they ſee them peremptory:and de- 
termined in their opinions, rather than provoke, and raiſe their 

paſſions, 
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paſſions, by fiffneſs, and a contempruous oppoſition ; and, in every 


age of life, not to affect an air of abſolute independency, or put 
themſelves upon the foot of a ſtrict equality with their parents; 
but to bear with their nfirm:zzes, and attend to their counſels, 
and admonitions, with modeſty. 


AND this part of their duty, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
children, in general, will readily perform, if parents rightly diſ- 
charge their duty. Would they be reverenced, as their place, 
and character, and ſuperiority demand — let them reverence 
themſelves, and ſtudy to maintain their dignity, by being tem- 
perate in their paſſions, and diſcreet and 7rreproachable in their 

conduct. Let them not render their own rank mean, and de- 
ſpicable, by capriciouſneſs and levity ; by a weak, variable, in- 
. conſiſtent temper ; by being guided, chiefly, by unaccountable 
humours, and. ſudden ſtarts of fancy; and appearing to have no 
uniform and ſteady rule of action. Let them not, by manifeſt- 
ing a want of reſolution, upon all proper occaſions, to afſert their 
authority, and guell ſtubborn oppoſition to it, encourage inſo- 
lence, and put the reins of government out of their own 
hands.“ 


Bur I diſmiſs this head, and go on to another branch of that 
reſpect, which our parents have a natural right to claim from us 
and which conſiſt in concealing, or extenuating, their im- 

perfections, ſo far as juſtice, and the truth of things, will admit 
of, Not to make this ſmall return, for the great and important 
benefits which we have received, muſt argue a moſt ungrateful 
and degenerate diſpoſition. It is a debt we owe to a common 


Friend, nay, in ſome meaſure, to a flranger ; and ſhall we deny 
it to thoſe, to whom we ſtand in one of the firſt of all human 


relations, 


er 
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relations, and are united by the ſtricteſt and cloſeſt ties? Reaſon, 
and all principles of virtue and honour, muſt then have forſaken 
us, and have left us quite A ns and inſenſible of moral — 


gations. 


Bor if inſtead of acting, in the manner which I have above 
deſcribed, we join in reproaching our parents, and voluntarily ex- 


wickedneſs, as muſt render us juſtly, and univerſally, deteſied. 
This crime, on account of its heinous guilt, is repreſented, in the 
holy Scriptures, as what renders us liable to the peculiar diſplea- 
ſure of almighty, Gop: And for thus publſting and ridiculing, 


ſhame, was Ham, the ſon of Moab, devoted, by a wiſe decree 
of providence, to a very ſignal and remarkable judgment ; which 
did not terminate in his own perſon, but, in its natural conſe- 
quences, extended: to his poſterity. | 


fo high a ſpirit of generoſity, and diſcharge their duty, in this 
reſpect, with the utmoſt exad#neſs, it would ſtill be infinitely 
== better, for parents not to render ſuch a palliation of their faults, 
and defence of their honour, in any degree neceſſary : Becauſe nei- 
= ther the world in general, nor their children in particular, can 
retain a thorough efeem of them in their minds, while their be- 
haviour is ſuch, as ſtands in need of excuſes, and laboured appo- 
 bogtes, 


wang 


to parents, is this that, whenever it is wanted through a 
* of their worldly ſubſtance, the infirmities of age, or any 
other 


1p 


fofing either their indiſcretions, or vices, this is ſuch unnatural 


inſtead of concealing and covering, his father's nakedneſs and 


I sHALL only add, that let children be influenced by ever 


Tux next part of the honour and regard, which is to be ſhewn 
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other of the incident misfortunes and calamities of life, we afford 
them, in proportion to our ability and rank, a competent, eaſy, 
and honourable ſubſiſtence, This is an act not of mere benignity, 
not a free and voluntary office of charity; but a branch of gra- 

titude, and juſt retaliation. St. Paul, therefore, has repreſented 
it as a great duty of religion, and unchangeable morality, when 
he ſays, if any widow have children——let them learn firſt to ſhew 
piety at home, and to requite their parents: For that is good [in- 
trinfically, and in its own nature, good} and acceptable before 
Gops®.. 


ab our bleſſed Saviour, in a very remarkable paſſage lin the 
15th chapter of St. Matthew's goſpel) has expreſsly included hi? 
caſe, within the intention and ſcope of the fifth commandment. 
His words are — Gop hath commanded, ſaying, bonour thy fa- 
| ther, and thy mather ; and he that curſeth father, or mither, let 
1 him die the death. But ye, hypocritical Scribes and Phariſees, ye 
| Apoſtates, not from religion only, but nature, lay ſo little ſtreſs 
„ on this eternal and ſacred law of the Deity, that ye are not 
| aſhamed to declare, and teach publickly, that whoſoever ſhall ſay 
to his father, or his mother, It is a gift, by whatſoever thou might- 
il et be profited by me [i, e. if any man ſhall have bound himſelf, 
| by a ſolemn impicus vow, not to relieve his parents necęſſities, or 
has ſuper/titioufly conſecrated to pretended religious uſes, what 
9 ought to have been applied to their ſupport and maintenance] he 
4 ſhall be free, ns. he bonoureth not his POT or his 
mother +. 


HERE it is moſt obvious, that the cenſure of Chriſt, paſſed on 
this vile perverſion of the law of Gop, implies, as the very 


| 1 Tim. v. 4. + Matth. xv. 4, 5, 6. | 5 
13 | founda- 


n 


e 
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foundation of it, that thoſe who refuſed (whether from motives 
of falſe religion, or of covetouſneſs, and luxury, it makes no dif- 
ference) that thoſe, I ſay, who refuſed to allow a ſub/tence to 
their parents, in proportion to their capacity and fortune, did 
not yield them neceſſary honour. Maintenance, therefore, muſt 


be eſſentially included in it; or, otherwiſe, it might have been 


paid (which, our Saviour aſſerts, it could not be) notw¾ithſtand- 
ing they were deficient in this article. And reaſon itſelf ſtrongly 
ſpeaks the ſame language, viz. that to ſay to parents, we honour 
you, without affording them, when it is in our power, the 
means of eaſy and honourable living, is like the inſtance, St. 
James“ has given of a rich man, who has many ſuperfluities, 
ſaying to the naked, and hungry, be ye warmed, and filled, 
though he gives them not thoſe things, which are needful for their 
bodily wants. It is, in both caſes, either moſt ſenſeleſs, or 
moſt impudent, mockery ; an inſult on the di/ireſſed, and a ridi- 
culing charity and ſuſtice. 5 


THE exa& proportion, indeed, which ought to be ſet apart for 


theſe great purpoſes of filial duty, no moraliſt can preciſely fix: 
But if it be penurious, and greatly znadequate to our circum- 


ſtances, we may be ſure 1n general, that Gop will not regard it 


as an act of virtue, and it muſt, in itſelf, be a wile and deſpicable 


offering. And this I will venture to affirm, that if while we 
are /avi/Þ in the purſuit of pleaſure, and while we wanton in a 
profuſion, and exceſs, of worldly pomp and ſplendor, we content 
ourſelves with aſſigning, to our parents, but a ſtrait and bare 


ſubſiſtence, our duty appears, undeniably, to be the J, and 


very loweſt, conſideration, that weighs with us: And if, at any 
* James ii. 16. 
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time, we are aſhamed to be ſeen with our parents, on account of 
the meanneſs of their habit, and general accommodation (which is a 
baſeneſs of mind, beyond my power fully to deſcribe) it can only 
be, either becauſe our pride has ſwollen us up to vain and high con- 
ceits, above our true condition; or our avarice, and ſordidneſs of 
temper, have hardened our hearts againſt the dictates, againſt 
the reverend and ſoft impreſſions, of nature.” 


_— 
— nts ow 


Tux LasT head to be conſidered is, © the obedience, due from 
children to their parents. To treat of this diſtinctly and 
clearly, and in ſuch a manner, that what ſhall be offered may 
be applied readily, and without confuſion, to the moſt import- 
ant caſes, which may happen in the courſe of parental govern- 
9 ment, is a matter of no ſmall difficulty; and, accordingly, the 
1 beſt moraliſts have, eſpecially in their application to caſes that 
b occur, and, in ſome degree, as to the extent of the obedience it- 
"8 ſelf, determined variouſly. ©* The conſtitutions and cuſtoms of 
1 countries, fixing the fandard of what is, in this reſpect, decent 
1 and fit, differ. The very rule of right conduct is oftentimes per- 
plexed, and requires ſedate judgment, and calm deliberation, to 
adjuſt it. And fancy and paſſion, always blind, wild, and ſtub- 
born, aſſerting their right to decide, thruſt reaſon out of its native 
ſeat of judgment. 
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Ir is, in an eſpecial manner, the nature of paſſion and ob- 
ſtinacy to propagate themſelves : © And, from hence, ariſe ag- 
gravated claims on both fides ; demands of extravagant abate» MR 
ments on the one hand, in proportion to the exceſs, of rigidneſs MW 
and exaction, on the other.” So that as nothing ſo ſtrongly in- 

clines the parent, fond of power, and the oſtentation of it, to 


| ſtretch his authority even to tyranny, and till it becomes quite 
0 o0nlious 


D 
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edious and inſupportable, as the perverſe, and contemptuous, car- 
riage, of an inſolent, undutiful child; there is ſcarce any thing, 
which ſo certainly engages children, diſpoſed to be licentious, 
and wiſhing to get rid of all controul, in ſchemes of di ſobedience, 
and oppoſition to the real authority with which they are inveſted 
by Gop, as the ſevere and cruel government of indiſcreet and 


arbitrary parents. 


Tux point, therefore, muſt be cooly ſtated, and reduced, in 
the caſe of each, to a rule of propriety and moderation; becauſe, 
when things are puſhed to extremes, they will of courſe diſſolve 
and break, and defeat, their own fond purpoſes, at the ſame 
time that they ſubvert the wiſe order of nature. For it cannot, 


nm reaſon, be expected, that the authority of parents will be Bo- 
1 noured, or, indeed, that it will long ſabhiſt, when it is not their 
1 own proper authority, but an uſurpation ; or, that the obedience 


1 of the child will be free, chearful, and conſtant, when it ceaſes 
to be a juft and limited obedience, and is converted into a ſtate 


of oppreſſion, and ſlavery. 


SaNT Paul, indeed, has urged this branch of filial duty, as 
an unalterable tie and obligation of nature, as well as of Chri- 
fianity: And he has done it, too, in the largeſt and moſt ex- 
tenſive terms; as if it was a conduct ever uniformly and inflexi- 


| bly the ſame, or that could, upon no occaſion whatever, be diſ- 
penſed with. For thus he dire&ts—— Children obey your parents, | 
in ALL things *. But it muſt be remembred, that the exhorta- 1 
tion cannot fairly be underſtood in the ſame latitude, with the [ 
words all things abſolutely and ſtrictly conſidered ; becauſe the | 
Col. iii. 20. 1 | ; 
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all things, here ſpoken of, are of neceſſity limited, by being re- 


trained to a particular ſubject. It is not the importance and force 


of the phraſe itſelf, but the nature of the caſe to which it relates, 
that is the juſt meaſure of obedience, and the true rule of inter- 
pretation. 


ANp this the reaſon, the common ſenſe, of mankind, in Fu 
moſt all other parallel inſtances, will readily admit. They uni- 


verſally allow a greater or leſs ſcope to the ſenſe of the ſelf-ſame 


expreſſions, according to the quality, or from the different rea- 


 - ſens, of the particular ſubjects, to which they are applied. 


Thus, ſhould it be faid——#e ut to all, or, render to every one 
bis due——it muſt plainly appear, that, here, it is not from the 


mere abſtract ſenſe of the words every one, but from the nature 
of the duty z7ſeff required, that we judge the exhortation to be 


uni verſal and abſolute : Becauſe when we read give to every 
man that aſeth of thee——though the latitude of expreſſion be 


the ſame, yet the latitude of meaning neither is, nor can be, the 


ſame. The reaſon of the injunction, in the latter inſtance, equal- 
ly forces us to reſtrain it within certain bounds, as it did, in the 
former, to admit the direction to be unlimited.” 


So again, if it be equally the ſubject of a command, to obey 
Gop, parents, magiſtrates, maſters, in ALL things, there is no 
way to prevent theſe different precepts, from incurring the 
charge of a contradiction and inconſiſtency utterly irreconcileable, 
unleſs it be by allowing, that there is but one authority, which 
is ſupreme and abſolute; and enlarging, or reducing, the obedience 
in each particular, according to the natural juſt order, and rank, 
of ſuperiority. Beſides, if there is but one ſupreme, all the other 
powers, being derived and ſubordinate, muſt, from their very 

nature, 
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nature, be limited; and all limitation of power neceſſarily infers, 
in an equal degree, a reſtriction and limitation of obedrence.” 


FROM all which premiſes it is undeniably certain, that the 
Apoſtle's exhortation to children, above-mentioned, can poſſibly 
mean no more, than that they ſhould be obedzent to their parents 
in all caſes, which lye within the proper ſcope and znfluence of 
parental authority; or, in other words, in all things, which they 
can reaſonably and fitly require. It may, perhaps, be oftentimes 
prudent, and beſt upon the whole, to vie (when nothing is 
inſiſted upon, that is abſolutely evil, or that interferes with a ſu- 
perior tie) though there be, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no right to de- 
mand obedience: And there neither is, nor can be, ſuch an in- 
trinſic right in any authority, when it exceeds the bounds, pre- 
{cribed and fixed for it in nature, and is arv/7rar:ly and Wwantonly. 


exerciſed. 


App to all this, that the very ſame general account, and ex- 
planation, of the ſubject may be fairly deduced from St. Pauls 
ſaying, with a view to enforce the obedience of children (as he 
had before deſcribed the extent of it) that it was well. pleaſing un- 
to the Lord x. For could ſuch an unlimited obedience, as con- 
founded all the natural differences of things, all powers, all 
claims, be acceptable to that infinite wiſdom, which /aw, which 
approved of, which itſelf ordained, thoſe outward diſtinctious, 
from whence different rules of conduct muſt, always, neceſſa- 
rily ſpring ?. Can it be agreeable to him, upon the ſole ground 


of words, literally, and without reaſon, interpreted, to intro- 


duce diſorder into the moral, ſocial, part of his creation, and 
* Col. iid; 20. 


ſubvert 
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- ſubvert the eſtabliſhed ſchemes of his providential govern- 
ment! * 


Tu fame Apoſtle therefore, in his epiſtle to the Ephefians, 


has varied the form of the exhortation thus: Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord. —i. e. fo far, as is conſiſtent with that high 
veneration, which, as profeſſors of the Goſpel, ye owe to Chriſt, 


and, as men, to the ſupreme parent and ruler of all intelligent be- 


ings ; in every thing, that is an inſtrumental part of his univerſal 


government, in nothing beneath, or beyond, it. 


SHovLD it be inquired, farther, why the univerſal obedience 


of children, to which St. Paul intended to exhort, is repreſented 
as a thing well pleaſing to Gop; he himſelf has immediately 
given the direct, and the only pertinent and ſatisfactory, anſwer 
that could be given, vi. that this is right x. In the reaſonable, 
equitable, and gracious government, even of the ſupreme mo- 


narch of the world, nothing is enjoined, but becauſe it is right, 


nothing accepted, as a mark of due reverence and honour in the 
ſubject, but what is performed from a ſenſe of its being right. 
But is it right in children to obey without reſerve ? Here let us 
heſitate, and fix our ground: And, upon this general founda- 
tion, let us proceed to conſider, more diſtinctly, what are the juſt 


meaſures of parents authority, and, of conſequence, the juſt limi- 
tations of childrens obedience. 


* 


THAT there is a real authority lodged in parents, the frame 


of nature (as we have already ſeen) plainly indicates; and al 
nations, and ages, of the world have acknowledged it. There 


* Eph: vi. 1. 
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are images and faint copies of it (fo far as relates to the preſerv- 
ing, and training up, their young to a ſtate of maturity, and ap- 
titude to provide for themſelves) throughout the animal world. 
To them is aſſigned (and it is an inſtinct deeply fixed, and im- 
preſſed on their ſeveral natures) the care of guarding, and nur- 
turing, the tender helpleſs ſtate of animal life; and of inſtructing, 
too, in hoſe offices, which are neceſſary for the ſupport of the 


ſpecies. 


Bur authority differs greatly from inſtinct; and muſt have 
reaſon both as its foundation, and guide. Man alone, therefore, 
in the external viſible world, being advanced to this rank, and 
endowed with the capacities for a voluntary wiſe adminiſtration 
and government, can be properly ſaid to be entruſted with au- 


thority, And, without admitting this authority, in parents, to 


be an indiſpenſable right, derived from nature, there is no pro- 
viſion left for the regular and decent education of children in 
a manner ſuited to their moral powers; to their ſocial propenſities 
and affections; or to their peculiar /ituation, and order, in the 
ſcale of human life. Thus the moſt important end of inſti- 
tutions of family goverment (which is the cultivation and im- 
provement of the human race, and continuing its ſucceſſive de- 
ſcent, with uſefulneſs and honour, throughout all generations) is, 
in a great meaſure, defeated : And, in conſequence of this, all 

ether ſocieties are likely, in time, to diſſolve. 5 


Bur, beſides this, it is highly worthy of notice, that the 
education of children, from whence parental authority derives its 


chief ſanction, is enforced on mankind, with diſtinguiſned 


weight and energy of reaſon, by the ſingular conſtitution of hu- 
man nature,” The ſeveral tribes, of animals, ſoon arrive to that 
ſtate 
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ſtate of perfection, which is neceſſary for the future ſupport and 
regulation of their lives; ſo as to anſwer, completely, the end of 
our common creator. But nan, as a more refined and elabo- 
rate work of Gop, arrives at this point but fowly His de- 
fenceleſs condition laſts much /onger, than the entire ſenſitive 
exiſtence of many other creatures; and his inability, to provide 
for himſelf, is vaſtly greater. This is a demonſtration that 
Gop intended, that the parent, man (by the exerciſe of due be- 
nevolence, and tenderneſs towards his off- ſpring) ſhould raiſe 
moral habits; while the other creatures, inferior to him, are 
mechanically, and without thought or virtue, influenced to ful- 
fil nature's laws. And after reaſon has firſt began to diſplay it- 
ſelf in looſe languid eſſays, and caſual incidental mimickries of wil. 
dom, and "found judgment, it lingers and is long detained in 
this ſchool of tries; before it is capable of diſcerning points of 
ſolidity and moment relating to 2z/e/f; to thoſe in the ſame 
tation; to others of a different rank, and character, in human 
nature; and to the common father of allE⁶ 


To prevent the evils, that will naturally reſult from theſe 
things, romantic ſchemes, if fathers of our country, may, indeed, 
be aſſigned in theory : © But, unleſs the plan of policy, in almoſt 
all nations, be entirely changed, and juſt and honourable, rather 
than ſervile partial, views of public adminiſtration, be purſued as 
the invariable rule of conduct; an improper, unnatural, edu- 


\| cation, and the deſpotic confuſion of all private property, are mot 
. likely to be the conſequence. And, thus, justice itſelf will be 
. converted into a mean o of political intereſt. So that this ge- 
1 neral concluſion remains, I think, ſtill plain and indubitable, 


viz. that parents are inveſted with an authority over their chil- 
dren, that is natural, and, upon the whole, analienable. 
Bur 
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Bur it muſt fully appear, from what has been before, inci- 
dentally, ſuggeſted on this head that if there be any ſacred 
inflexible ties of ſocial morality, if there be, in nature, any prior 
obligations, if there be any ſuperior power, this authority of pa- 
rents muſt, of neceſſity, be circumſcribed. The rules, for 
conducting the exerciſe of it, cannot, in the nature of things, be 
abſolute : Nor, whatever deference they may, in prudence, de- 
mand, in virtue ef the caſfoms or kaws of particular countries, 
can they, on that account, be deemed inviolable ; becauſe theſe 
cuſtoms and laws are mere human ordinances, and conſequent- 
ly, all fallible. Accordingly we find, that even in the morals 
of the ancient Roman ſtate, ſo highly extolled, and ſet in oppo- 


ſition to Chriſtian precepts, for ſcarce any other reaſon but that 


the latter are Chriſtian; we find here, I ſay, that expoſing chil- 
dren to ſale, upon the foot of other branches of a man's pro- 
perty, and as ſlaves, by nature, has been admitted and eſtabliſh- 
ed as a law: And, upon the fame foundation, other inſtitutions 
have, likewiſe, been introduced, equally repugnant to reaſon, 
and nature.” Let us now go on to ſtate, more particularly, the 


meaſures of parental NO and the W limitations of filial 
obedience. 


AND, FIRST, It muſt by confined (in both oules): to things 


that are, in their own nature, /awful and fit; otherwiſe, it 


makes all religion and morality /e deſtructive, by being a con- 
tradidtion to itlelf,” The law of nature is an wnverſal tie; and 
it is, therefore, impoſſible, that any particular branch, of this 
law, ſhould diſſolve and evacuate the whole. No one article of 


right ought to be ſo interpreted, as to undermine al/ right: But, 
Vor, II. U 
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on the contrary, all parental powers are, in their nature, fubord;- 
nate to the univerſal dictates of equity. 


* 


Acan, the authority of parents ought to be di/claimed, not 


only when it contradicts a determinate and expreſs conſtitution 
of nature, but when it oppoſes any rule of revealed religion, ap 
prehended, and acknowledged, as ſuch” Otherwiſe, we direct. 


ly renounce our obedience and duty to Gop, and, in effect, af. 
ſert, that there are other indications of his will, more important 
and credible than what, we ourſelves acknowledge, to be his ow 
explanation of his will ; who framed the whole ſyſtem of nature, 
and adapted it, in every part, to its peculiar purpoſes. 


THIRDLY, in matters relating to conſczence, children neither 
are, nor can be, abſolutely ſubject to the command, and impoſe 
tion, of their parents. Indeed, in their tender years, and want 


of capacity to judge for themſelves, they are, ſo far as this in- 


ability extends, entirely under the management, and controul, 
of their proper natural ſuperiors. Parents may have a right to 
command (from the uſefulneſs of public worſhip in general, to 
ſupport all moral virtues, all regular and orderly ſociety) their 
outward attendance on the particular forms, which they them- 
ſelves chiefly approve : But, when children are capable of rea- 


ſoning, and judging, for ae, this is a barbarous and tyran- 


nical impoſition. 


For to conſtrain any one, who ſcruples the lawfulneſs of it, 
to conſent to my ſpeculative creed, or acquieſce in my outward | 
forms, of religion, againſt his conſcience, is forcing him to violate | 
the integrity, and innocence, of his mind. And, if any parent, | 

either 


8 
5 
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either through ignorance, or uſurpation of power, acts this un- 
natural part, he is, virtually, a rebel againſt Gop ; from whom 
his own authority is derived: He, in a manner, impoſes upon 
his children the practice, and, in conſequence of this, the Habit 
of diſimulation in all common affairs; and may be ranged, among 
the moſt pernicious corrupters of their moral character. 


FARTHER, © when parents require, of their children, things 
that are evidently hurtful to them, upon the whole, the latter 
can be under no obligation, to comply with their injunctions: 
Becauſe the parents authority, like that of all others, could ne- 
ver be intended to gratify the inordinate views of a proud and in- 
flexible temper ; but for the advantage, and welfare of thoſe, 
who are ſubjefed to it. I ſay things hurtful in themſelves 
| becauſe children will be apt to imagine, as general experience 
teaches, that they are intolerably 7njured, even by acts of neceſ- 
ſary care and circumſpection; ſuch as the controul of foppery ; 
the confining them to bu/ineſs, where there is an idle vain diſpoſi- 
tion; and the like. This is too much the reproach, and bane, 
of the preſent age; and will, I fear, through the too eaſy tradi- 
ion of impertinence, ſuperficial knowledge, and awkward, in- 
& conſiderate, indecent manners, be the lamentation of poſterity.” 


ANOTHER rule, which has been preſcribed, ' by almoſt all 
writers on the law of nature and nations, to bound parental autho- 
rity, is this, © that what, the parent enjoins, muſt be conſiſtent 
with the public regulations, and laws, of our country. And thus, 
without doubt, it ought to be, when the laws of our country are 
reaſonable and juſt laws: Otherwiſe, both parents and country 


are aliens from nature, from the community of mankind, and 
from the government of Gop. 


Is Ir 
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© Ir the /aws of our country preſcribe uniformity of. opinion, 
or univerſal conſent in one mode of worſhip, which nature declares 
to be 7mpoſſible ; or if they command me to aft in any breaches 
of juſtice, or in any offices of violence and perſecution ; which 
has ſometimes been the caſe, even in our own land, to the re- 
_ proach of the virtue, and honour, of this brave and generous na- 
tion (who ought, therefore, to deteſt the memory of thoſe luxu- 
rious oppreſſive princes, in whoſe reigns ſuch acts of violence 
were firſt eſtabliſhed :*) In theſe, and all other, caſes of a like 
kind, our duty is moſt evidently this, to follow the diate of Rm 
reaſon, and not the lat of power; and to obey Gon, rather than | 
degenerate and ſavage man. 


Bur, in all inſtances, which are either uſeful or innocent, 
the public laws muſt be prefered, to the contrary injunctions of | 
parents : © Becauſe families, however important or numerous, are 
but parts of larger civil ſocieties ; and therefore, with the excep- MY 
tions before claimed, their een and orders muſt be of i». 
ferior weight. | —_ 
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And from theſe general principles, vig. that the authority of CG 
parents was intended to enforce, only what is ff in itſelf; that it 
is not deſtructive of the natural rights of children; that it 
could not be deſigned to force conſcience, or oppreſs private judg- 
ment; and that the ultimate ſcope of it ought to terminate, in 
the mutual happineſs of parents and children: We may certain- 
ly, I ſay, collect from theſe premiſes, that it can be no juſt 
part, of parental authority, to force children to a perpetual vow 
of celibacy ; but that all ſuch ſchemes may, and ought to, be 
oppofed to the utmoſt of our power ; becauſe they are a mani- 
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feſt contradiction to nature, and to ſome of its unqueſtionable, 
and moſt ſtrongly implanted, paſſions. They raiſe a violent di- 
guſt to religion, on account of its monſtrous ſeverity ; *© and 
inſtead of ſecuring greater fmplicity, and chaſtity of man- 
ners, tempt, in the moſt effectual and irreſiſtible. manner 
poſſible, to incontinence; nay, to unbridled exceſſes of ſenſual 
impurity.” - bj 


Any, FINALLY, in the article of marriage (as the con- 
tracting parties are here, in reaſon, to be ſuppoſed, to have 
arrived to ſome maturity of age, and underſtanding) parents, I 
think, ſhould ſeldom exert any acts of power, but chooſe, in ge- 
neral, rather to perſwade. It is ſcarce ever adviſeable, to at- 
tempt to force their childrens inclinations; much leſs, as the 
happineſs of the latter is chiefly concerned in this ſolemn ſtipula- 
tion, to conſtrain them, by the weight of authority, to any alli- 
ances, to which there appears to be a roofed averſion. — Parents 
ſhould contract no marriages, merely on principles of avarice, 
and ambition, for this moſt manifeſt and undeniable reaſon ; that 
not affluence of wealth, not eminence and ſplendor of outward cir- 
cumſtances, but reciprocal tender love, is the only durable ground 
of conjugal felicity.—— And farther, they ſhould be always rea- 
dy to diſpoſe of their children, in marriage, properly and ho- 
nourably, and to devolve upon them, according to their rank 


in life, a ff and ſuitable proportion of their worldly ſub- 


ſtance ; that, through the fenury and rigour of their parents, 


they may not be tempted, by a raſh ſurrender of their perſons, 
to bargain for diſgrace and miſery : And, beſides, * this laſt is 


nothing more than a debt of firi# juſtice ; fince parents, with 


reſpect to the eguitable diſtribution, of part of their ęſtate, juſt 


before mentioned, are not to be conſidered as abſolute poſſeſſors, 
but 
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motives, w 
great deal to be urged, from rights of nature, to ex- 


but as fewards, entruſted for their children. If, therefore, they 
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would force them to marry, where there is quite an indecent 


diſparity of age; or where the 
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[J 
CHAP. VII. 
Of the diſtinct obligations of maſters, and ſervants. 


A.M now to begin to treat of relations, and the mutual du- 
ties neceſſarily reſulting from thence, which have not fo 
ſtrict a connexion with the very idea, and firſt rudiments, of hu- 
man ſociety, as the obligations of huſbands and wives, parents 
and children; but may rather be conſidered, as ſecondary and 
conſequential duties. 


E 1 AcCcoRDING to the preſent conſtitution, and order of things, 
RE fixcd by the unerring wiſdom of the great creator, the inſtitution 
of marriage was abſolutely neceſſary, to the propagation and 
ſupport of mankind, as a regular and well ordered ſociety ; z nor 
could the continuance of their nature be effected in any other 
way, ſo becoming the argnity of their rank, and their prehemi- 
nence of reaſon : Nor, again, could this ſacred rite anſwer its 
firſt and chief degn, without introducing the relations of parents 
and children, Both theſe, therefore, are inſeparable, almoſt, 
from the character of ſocial humanity.— But we can eaſily 
conceive of men in ſome ſtate of ſociety, before the diſtinct of- 
fices, and obligations, of maſters and ſervants (eſpecially as they 
are now underſtood) had actually, and, indeed, before it was 
888 they. /hould have, taken place. 


How- 
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| ledge; diligence and application to acquire a larger property; 


HoweveR, though it appears, from what has been aid, 
that the latter are but ſubſequent and inferior relations, yet they 
are plainly grafted on nature, and derived from the ſame origin! 
root. For as there is a juſt ſenſe, in which all mankind are by 
nature equal, becauſe, if they had all been created at once, in 
maturity of ſtrength and underſtanding, each member of the 
whole would have had the ſame igt, with any other ſingle per- 
ſon whatſoever, to /fe, to the preſervation, and comfortable ſup. 
port of life, and, conſequently, an equal property in the common 
flock of nature, liberally provided and ordained for their uſe, 
and becauſe even ow, and for cver, each individual, conſidered 
merely as @ man, has an undoubted claim to the fame degree of 
equitable and kind treatment, in the ſame circumſtances ; as all 
this, I ſay, is moſt obvious, and, upon principles of right rea- 
ſon, inconteſtable : So, on the other hand, it 1s too evident to 
be denied, that the providence, of the ſupreme diſpoſer of all 
things, deſigned from the beginning, that as mankind increaſed, 
and multiplied into larger ſocieties, they ſhould be ranged into 
different claſſes, different orders and degrees, in a ſubordination to, 
and neceſſary dependence upon, each other. 


Turs variety of ſtations and offices may be ſtiled, in ſome 
meaſure, accidental: For thus it truly is in general, with re- 
ſpect to the perſons themſelves, who are fixed in higher, or lower, 
characters. It aroſe at fit, perhaps chiefly, from greater, or 
leſſer, improvements of the underſtanding z extent of uſeful know- 


and prudence and good oeconomy to preſerve it from whence 
naturally ſpring plenty, influence, and authority in ſome, and 
dependence, and ſubjection in others, Theſe cauſes will always 

continue, 
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continue, in many plain and viſible inſtances, to produce the 
ſame efefts, and create the ſame differences : Which may, like- 
wiſe, be frequently owing to accidents of birth, family, friend- 


ſhips, or a particular nee 2 tuation in life, _—_ others 
are deprived of. | 


Ap men of ſuperior rank, and who are poſſeſſed of a larger 
ſubſtance, for their own eaſe and better accommodation, and to 
exempt themſelves from meaner and more laborious offices, will 
immediately find themſelves inclined, to procure the attendance 
and ſervices of others; which the more indigent, or leſs for- 
tunate, muſt be often obliged to ſubmit to, to gain an honeſt 
and convenient ſubſiſtence.” 


Tars is the actual courſe of nature, and flows from the ori- 
ginal conſtitution of nature; it ſhould therefore be regarded, 
© as @ part of the Gop of nature's wiſe plan, for the more per- 
fect regulation and government of mankind,” Various capacities 
of reaſon, different talents, fituations, and advantages for attain- 
ing to a ſuperior degree, have been, from the firſt appointment 
of human nature, one of its fixed and unchangeable laws. It 
could, therefore, never be intended, that they ſhould all 4%ire, 
nor was it poſſible they ſhould all ze, to exactly the fame 
rank; neither the order, nor ſtrength, nor happineſs, of ſociety 
can be duly, if at all, maintained, upon this fanciful arrogant 
ſcheme of an univerſal equality. But if difference of circum- 
ances be admitted as natural and fit, ſervitude muſt neceſſarily 
follow; and in proportion to the degree of inequality, will be 
the degree and extent of ſervitude, So that it may be as my 
ſaid of zhis, as of authority and government itſelf, that it is an 
ordinance of Gop, 


Vol. II, | . 8 Bur, 
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Bur, * it is highly proper to inquire, in wh to curb 
me pride and inſolence of power, for what purpoſe, providence 
has contrived it, to be one of the regular and fates orders in hu- 
man life? I fpeak not now of the general end of its inſtitution, 
which, without doubt, was the wiſer government, and greater 
good, of the whole; but of the peculiar deſign of it, with reſpect 
to maſters and ſervants themſelves, who are the parties more im- 
mediately concerned. Could this be in a being of inf. 
nite goodneſs——the eaſe, the wanton luxurious eaſe, of the one, 
at the expence of the others miſery? The ſtate, the pomp, and 
falſe grandeur of the maſter, to the diſhonour and oppreſſion of 
the ſervant ? Could juſtice deal fo unequally? Could wiſdom deal 
fo erbitrarily ? No: A haughty contemptuous carriage, as if 
the inferior was of a diſtin& order of creatures; violations of 
mutual contracts, only becauſe there is a power to do wrong; 
depreſſing the weak and indigent; and exactions of a rigorous 
and cruel ſervice——are a direct contradiction to the rule, and 
example, of Gop's ſovereign dominion : And muſt therefore ren- 
der, as the greater tyrants of the world, ſo the petty tyrants of 
families, deteſtable in his fight, and objects of infamy to all the 
— and generous, part of mankind, 


8E RVITUDE, it was obſerved before, admits of very different. 
degrees; but there are chiefly 7avo kinds of it, to which all the 
reſt may be reduced. The firſt is what, ſome of the beſt writers 
on the law of nature and nations, have ſtiled perfect; the other 
incomplete, i. e. free and voluntary ſervitude, Thoſe, who are 
referred to the laſt claſs, are hired and contrafed ſervants ; and 
thoſe, under the firſt, /aves. Theſe were, generally, captives 


taken in war; or the deſcendents of ſuch, as were eſteemed a 
| part 
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part of the conquerors property; or thoſe, who had fold them- 
ſelves to a perpetual ſervitude Of whoſe frengtb, and labour, 
and perſons, even to the inflicting death itſelf for groſſer injuries, 
and more flagrant breaches of truſt, their maſters, in theſe old 
times of tyranny and diſgrace to human nature, were allowed to 
haye the entire diſpoſal. | 


I wiLL not pretend to determine abfolutely, as concerning & 
point that is moſt certain and indiſputable, that man, by nature, 
can have no right ever to transfer his ſervices (within the gene- 
ral rules of virtue and religion) entirely to another ; and ſhall, 
therefore, only aſſert, that ſuch perpetual, even voluntary, ſer- 
vitude ſeems, to me, to be a plain deviation from the general 
ſcheme of the Gop of nature——who intended, that all his rea- 
ſonable creatures ſhould be free——free, indeed, in order to be 
reaſonable——to exert the capacities of their nature without re- 
ſerve——and enjoy its proper happineſs without limitation, or 
controul. = 


Nox ſhall I attempt to decide peremptorily, by laying down A I 
rule adapted to all caſes, © upon the inſtance of captives in a juſt 4 
defenſive war, in which the perſons enſlaved were the aggreſſors, _ 
without a ſufficient provocation to proceed to this extreme of vio- 1 
lence, and effuſion of human blood. Here, without doubt, A 
ſome uncommon, and fignal, reparation, is but a neceſſary de- 1 | 
mand of fuſtice: And even ſelf-preſer vation, and ſelf-defence, | 4 
may require, that we detain the enemy under our power, to pre- 1 
vent a continuance, and repetition, of injuries. And, in order to 
this detention, and to maintain our ſuperiority, when providence 
has vifibly declared itſelf in our favour, ſome abridgement of the 
oe | X 2 natural 


— 
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natural liberties, and rights, of human nature may, oftentimes, 
be expedient and fit. 


Bur generofity, I think, ought, even here, to interpoſe, and 
moderate the rigour of juſtice. Mildneſs and condeſcenſion, are 
' infinitely more becoming, than a harſh and cruel treatment. 
And if we have reaſon to believe, that we may ſafely confide in 
the fidelity and honour even of the captive——to reſtore him to 
the freedom, and immunities, of a man, muſt raiſe, in the mind, 
a much more ſublime and exquiſite pleaſure ; than to keep him 
depreſſed and debaſed, to the condition and imployments of a 
ſlave, for ever ignominicus to human nature.” Let us only ima- 
gine, in the preſent caſe, what we our ſelves would think to be 
molt great and generous, if we were in the like abje# circum- 
ſtances; and favery would be generally abhorred, and ſeldom 
find a place, in the free-born, and heavenly nature of man. 


Tusk remarks may ſuffice, with reſpect to inſtances of ſer- 
vitude, in which we, at preſent, have, for the moſt part, no 


COncern. 


© By: T, perhaps, it will be found, that the practice of modern 4 
times, in order to extend their commerce (which ought, in a ü 
proportionable degree, to propagate benevolence, and a more uni- 
verſal ſenſe of morality) is much more criminal, and a more 
outrageous violation of natural rights. Should we have read, 
concerning the Greeks, or Romans of old, that they traded, with 
a view to make ſlaves of their own ſpecies, whom, they certain- 
ly knew, that this would involve in ſchemes of Shed and mur- 
der, of deſtroying, or enſlaving, each other, that they even fo- 


mented wars, and engaged whole nations and tribes in open hoſit- 
| lities 


e 
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ities, for their own private advantage; that they had no deteſta- 
tion of the violence and cruelty, but only feared the ill ſucceſs of 


their brethren, and the off-ſpring of the ſame common parent, to 
be ſold like beaſts of prey, or beaſts of burden, and put them to 
the ſame reproachful trials of their ſoundneſs, ſtrength, and ca- 
pacity for greater bodily ſervice; that quite forgetting, and re- 
nouncing, the original dignity of human nature, communicated to 
all, they treated them with more ſeverity, and ruder diſcipline, than 
even the ox, or the aſs, who are void of underſtanding ſhould 
we not, if this had been the caſe, have naturally been led to de- 
ſpiſe all their pretended refinements of morality; and to have 
concluded, that as they were not nations deſtitute of polite- 


neſs, they muſt have been entire ſtrangers to virtue, and bene- 


volence.' 


Bur, notwithſtanding this, we ourſelves (who profeſs to be 
Chriſtians, and boaſt of the peculiar advantages we enjoy, . by 
means of an expreſs revelation of our duty from heaven) are, in 
effect, theſe very untaught: and rude Heathen countries. With 
all our ſuperior light, we inſtil into thoſe, whom we call ſavage 


and borbarous, the moſt deſpicable opinion of human nature. 


We, to the utmoſt of our power, weaken and diſſolve the uni- 
verſal tie, that binds and unites mankind. We practice, what 
we ſhould exclaim againſt, as the utmoſt exceſs of cruelty and 
tyranny, if nations of the world, differing in colour, and forms 
of government, from ourſelves, were ſo poſſeſſed of empire, as 


to be able to reduce us to a ſtate of unmerrited, and brutiſh, 
ſervitude. - Of conſequence, we facrifice reaſon, our humanity, 
our Chriſtianity, to an unnatural ſordid gain. We teach other nati- 


ons to deſpiſe, and trample under foot, all the obligations of fo- 
cia. 


their inhuman enterprizes ; that they carried men like tbemſelves, 
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cial virtue. We take the moſt effectual methods, to | prevent 
the propagation of the Goſpel, by repreſenting it as a ſcheme of 


power and barbarous. oppreſſion, and an enemy to the natura! Pri- 
n and rights of men. 


PxRHAPs all, that IJ have now offered, may be of very little | 

weight to reſtrain this enormity, this aggravated iniquity, in our 
national commerce: However, I ſhall ſtill have the ſatisfaction, 
of having entered my private proteſt againſt a practice, which, 
in my opinion, bids that God, who is the Gop, and father, of 
the Gentiles unconverted to Chriſtianity, moſt daring and bold 
defiance, and ſpurns at all the 3 both of natural and 
revealed religion. 


Bur though we wickedly, and from degenerate and ſelþ/ 
motives, concur in the deſign of enflaving the people of other 
countries, the ſame dreadful ſcourge (through the mercy of hea- 
ven, in forbearing to execute the juſt law of retaliation) is not 
yet felt amongſt ourſelves. Servitude, in this land of liberty, 
and of mild propitious government, is for the moſt part, if not 
altogether, an unconſirained and voluntary contract. And there- 
fore the directions given to ſervants, even in the New Teſta- 
ment, muſt now bear ſomewhat of a different meaning, from 
what they did in the fir age of Chriſtianity; when ſervants 
were, generally, faves. The Goſpel juſtly conſidered, what 
was, at that time, the real ſtate of things. It made no alter- Ma 
ation either in the natural, or civil, rights of mankind; or in 
eſtabliſhed property. This would have introduced univerſal 
confuſion, and have raiſed an unſuperable objection againſt its 
_ own authority, as if it ſubverted the laws of nations, and was 
intended to diſturb the public tranquility. * * obedience 
was, 
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was, in general, inculcated to mag ifirates, poſſeſſed of autharity, 

if they attended, in the main, to the great ends of government; 

and reſpect and ſubmiſſion to maſters, actually inveſied with pow- 

er. Servants are therefore directed to obey———with fear and 

trembling *, from a ſenſe of their maſters (though not in reaſon, 

yet by the conſtitutions and laws of their reſpeQive countries) 

deſpotic and extenſive dominion ; and to perſiſt, ſteddily, in 

the diſcharge of this branch of their duty, not only to the good 

and gentle, but alſo to the froward T. But this is what, con- 

tracting ſervants can never be obliged to-do, in an equal degree, 
whether from principles of religion, or equity.” So that the 

exhortations, in the new teſtament, muſt be di ferently explain- 
ed, according to the nature and quality of the ſervitude itſelf, 
and the cuſtoms and uſages, that have prevailed in the different 
ages, and nations, of the world. After this, which whether 
it be thought a digreſſion, or not, muſt be of great importance, 
and cloſely connected with the general ſubject of this diſcourſe ; . 
I beg leave to recapitulate,, briefly, the general principles at firſt 
laid down, and to add ſome other remarks, as the proper intro- 
duction, to what {till remains to be conſidered. 


I HAve, then, already ſhewn; that though there are ſome 
general rights, belonging to human nature (ſuch as the rights of 
conſcience, and the claims of humanity, benevolence, and equity ; 
which are abſolutely unalienable, and common to all) yet, it was 
plainly the original deſign, of the great contriver and maker of 
the world, that there ſhould be certain d:ferences and ineguali- 
ties, likewiſe in the outward condition of mankind. That 8 
the true conſtitution of things is vaſtly various, and, indeed di- 1 


* 


| » Eph. vi. 5. 41 Pet, ii. 18, | 
verſified, 
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That, from hence, neceſſarily ſpring higher, and lower, charac. 


verkified, almoſt infinitely, in every one of theſe reſpets—of 
capacity, genius, advantages, ſituation, temper, and the like, 


ters and offices; and that, among the reſt, the condition and 
quality of a ſervant may be juſtly derived from this root; ſince Mi 
it would have been impoſſible (without the exerciſe of a mira- 
culous power, to ſuſpend or alter the courſe of nature) but it u.. 
have reſulted from it. 


IT . "—_—_— 
, > * 
* 


I NO add, that, in all pidabiticy, it would: have n! in- 
troduced, by other, merely voluntary 'and moral cauſes ; what- 
ever was the general rank firſt intended for man, If it was an 
2nequal rank —it might have been raiſed, as we have ſeen, by 
acquired judgment, wealth, influence, friends, by a proficiency 
in uſeful arts, and an uncommon ſhare of application and in- 
duſtry ; if more uniform, or more upon a level —it might have 
been depreſſed, and the uniformity diſturbed and broken, by irre- 
gular follies and paſſions, which are ever wild and headſtrong 
in their courſe, and tend to throw all things into diſorder. 
© Tndolence, itſelf, would have ſunk the man, whom diligence 
and care exalt ; profuſeneſs would have debaſed the frugal : And, 
we all know, that there are many luxuries, which create a de- 
pendence of ſome upon others, in cafes, where (if the wiſe and 
wholeſome laws of nature had been ſtrictly adhered to) ſuch 
an event could ſcarce have happened; nay, which reduce, the 
unhappy extravagant, to ſuch mean and hard offices of ſervitude, 
as very few are driven to, in the lowelt nne ſubordinations 
of human life. e e | 
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tow theſe things being, in a great gt the effects of 


indiſcretion and vice, I have Juſt thought proper to mention 
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by way of caution; but not as direct proofs, that a ſtate of 
ſervitude is one of the juſt regulations, propoſed, at firſt, by in- 
finite wiſdom, for the more exact order, and better government, 
of the world. The ill conſequences of intemperate paſſion, and 


ao1Iful corruptions of human nature, can only ſhow us, in any 


caſe, what diſgrace and miſery, the ſupreme judge of right and 
wrong has been pleaſed to connect, as reſtraints of terror, with 
groſs failures in the diſcharge of our duty, and violations of 
| his ſacred laws: But they can never point out to us, what is 
the regular flate of things. So that, upon the whole, the differ- 
ence of reaſoning, in the two kinds of argument which I have 
now propoſed, is this in the one, we ſee, to what dependence 


and ſervitude mankind may be reduced, by ſubverting the ſcheme 


of nature 


from the other, we may juſtly infer, that ſervitude 
muſt have falten place in various degrees, if the lam of our crea- 
tion had been ever fo punctually obſerved. 


AND, from the whole of what has been offered, it undeniably 
appears that it muſt have natural duties attending it; — and 
that theſe muſt be equally indiſpenſable, with any other natural 


ties, incumbent on mankind ; and neceſſary parts of all true re- 
ligion: Or, in other words, which will ſet the matter in a 


clearer and fuller light that there can be no religion, with- 
out virtue; no virtue, Without a conſcientious obſervance of na- 
ture's laws; no conſcientious obſervance of nature's laws, while 
we neglect the duties of our peculiar rank and character, 1. e. our 


own immediate and proper offices, which we are directly ſtation- 


ed and appointed to perform; and, conſequently, that neither 
ſervants, nor maſters, can cultivate a ſerious veneration of Gop, 


or cheriſh the rational hope of his favour, while the one are 


Vo. II. I 


careleſs, 
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careleſs, corrupt, and fraudulent, and the other imperious, ex. 
acting, and tyrannical.“ 


Bur this leads me to enter, more particularly, into the ſub. 
je: I, therefore, now proceed to diſcourſe of the ſervants 
duty, under the following heads, vis That he ſhould be 
obedient ; juſt and honeſt ; frugal ; orderly in his behaviour ; ſub- 
miſſroe and reſpeeful in his carriage towards his maſter ; not a 


divulger of family-ſecrets ; that he ought not to corrupt the 


manners of the children, who are intruſted to his care and over- 
fight, nor encourage them in /?ubborneſs and diſobedience; that 
no pretence of a ſuperior purity, and zeal with reſpect to reli- 
gion, ſhould make him, in the leaſt, rude and inſolent, or careleſs 
of his maſters intereſt; and that, as the foundation of a faithful 
diſcharge of all other branches of his relative duty, he endeavour 
to form his mind, as much as poſſible, to eaſe and contentment, 
under his ſtate of ſerv:7ude, and an entire ſubmiſſion to the wiſe 
diſpoſals of providence.” And, under each of theſe particulars, 
I ſhall endeavour to give an impartial ſummary of the maſter's 
duty, in a kind of contraſt to that of the ſervants; that by 
being jointly repreſented, and appearing together in one view, 
they may illuſtrate and enforce each other. 


THERE are, now eſpecially, very high and ſtrong com- 


plaints of the ſloth, waſtefulneſs, inſolence, and luxury of ſer- 


vants; and, in an age like this, there is reaſon to fear, that, 
in too many inſtances, there is a 5 foundation for ſuch com- 
plaints. For can ſervants be expected, to be examples of in- 
nocence and frugality, while corruption and exceſs prevail all 
around them ?' It were indeed to be wiſhed, that one rank, at 

leaſt, 
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leaſt, might keep itſelf entirely clear of the ſpreading infection: 

But what is in itſelf d-/irable is one thing; what we may rea- 

ſenably expect, unleſs, with one conſent and effort, all could be 

induced to grow wiſer and better, is another. Servants, it 

may for the moſt part be preſumed, from their education, and 
fewer advantages to acquire correct notions of things, will follow 

the manners of their ſuperiors. In ſome, it may leſſen the un- 

eaſineſs and fatigue of ſervitude itſelf, thus to raiſe themſelves, 

in imagination, above their proper character. Others, leſs aſpir- 


ing, or more artful, may hope to recommend and ingratiate 


themſelves, by ſuch an obſequious, flaviſh, though very abſurd 
mimickry. The greater part may follow mplicitely, from the 
fame principle, which makes the generality err, even in the 
choice of their religion; wiz. that what is moſt followed is 
right. 


Bur, however this be, I am ſure, that reformation, if it be 
any thing more than a pretence, if it be a true mending of the 
heart and life, muſt ſpring from a higher and more inſſuential cauſe. 
And though I would not, in the leaſt, excuſe the faults and 
diſorders of ſervants, who, in point of intereſt, as well as from 
their peculiar fituation in life, have % to plead for ſeveral kinds 
of extravagance; and whoſe dependent condition ſhould, eſpe- 
cially, teach them the virtues of humility, and a greater cir- 
cumſpection; yet with what face of fuſtice, with what decen- 
cy, can maſters ſo loudly complain, when the unbecoming Fami- 
harities and freedoms, which they themſelves uſe towards them, 
encourage them to be arrogant; or their own examples prompt 
them to be profane and diſſolute. There is no poſſibility of 
reclaiming the /ower claſſes of mankind, but by ſome ſhow and 
affettation, at leaſt, of virtue in the higher. 
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Abb to all this, that ſervants alſo, whether it be from rea- 
fon, or by way of retaliation, are apt, on their part, to com- 
plain. And their complaints have a right to be ſtrictly can- 
vaſſed : Their wrongs, if they are real, it is the duty of all men, 
of all Chriſtians, (without exception) if they have been the ag- 
greſſors, to repair. This reparation, without reſpect of perſons, 
or any diſtinctions of outward rank, muſt be full, and adequate 
to the circumſtance whatever it be. For if a man, a creature, 
a ſubject, of Gop be oppreſſed, the r:ghteous judge will, doubt- 
leſs, take impartial cognizance of the cauſe, whether he be bond, or 
free *. The hire of the labourers detained, and the cries of the de- 
frauded ſervant, enter into the ears of the Lord of hots d. —W hether, 
and how far, the mutual upbraidings and accuſations are juſt; 
what is the true ſource of unreaſonable charges ; what the ground 
of real errors; muſt be entirely ſubjected to his omniſcient tri- 
bunal. And the right method to be taken, either for preventing, 
or curing, all ſuch violations of mutual duty; the whole of 
this, I ſay, will be beſt ſeen, by repreſenting, briefly, the diſ- 
tinct obligations of maſters and ſervants, in the ſame immediate 
point of view: Which method of treating this particular ſubject, 
I have therefore preferred, though it may be ſomewhat differ- 
_ ent from that hitherto -purſued, in my diſcourſes on relative 
duties, 


Fra 


THe F1RsT branch, of the duty required of ſervants, is obe- 
dience: For, in general, obedience is moſt certainly due to all 
perſons inveſted. with authority; but the peculiar degrees of it 
muſt neceſſarily differ, in proportion. to. the juſt extent of the 


2 Eph. vi. 8, Jam. v. 4. 
| authority, 
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authority, in every inſtance, Wives are bound to be in ſuabjection 
to their own huſbands, as well as ſervants to their proper maſters, 
and yet the offices of ſubjection muſt be, in moſt reſpects, differ- 
ent. A diverſity muſt likewiſe be admitted, in the caſe of ſer- 
vants themſelves. Not to mention the condition of abſolute 
ſlaves, which is abhorrent to human nature; © the obedience of 
other ſervants muſt be ſuitably regulated by the expreſs terms. of 
of the firſt contract, or the tacit ſtipulation neceſſarily included, 
in the rational /cope and deſign of it. Here the maſter, who is 
the beſt judge of his own affairs, muſt often have a diſcretionary 
power. Things which appear, to the ſervant, to be ſome frerch 
of authority, nay wholly Foreign from the profeſſed deſign, and 
uſes, of his particular occupation, may, perhaps, be abſolutely 
neceſſary. He ought therefore, I think, always to ſubmit, where 
nothing is required, which is directly inconſiſtent with his con- 
tract, nothing that evidently degrades him below his rank, and 
is arbitrary, oppreſſive, impious, or diſhoneſt.” 


Bur what, now, is the duty of maſters, if they defire to be 
properly obeyed? The general ſubſtance of it is very eaſy to be 


comprehended, conſiſting in the following particulars, vi. to 


be equitable and gracious in commanding, candid in cenſuring, 


mild in reſenting ; and to enjoin ſuch ſervices, as are as eaſy as 


poſſible, and, in their direct conſequences, plainly beneficial and 
neceſſary. For the duties on both ſides are, in the nature of 


things, inſeparable. Tyranny operates here, as it has been before ob- 


ſerved to do in other caſes ; it begets ffubbornneſs, and a conſtrain- 


.ed,. careleſs, reluctant ſervice: And an unſubmiſſive intractable 


temper has as direct a tendency, to produce, in the ſuperior, arro- 
gance of power, and an inclination to oppreſs. 


INDEED, 
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IxpEE D, ſo far as the fir} of thoſe characters (within the 


juſt bounds and limits of his obligations) refuſes to follow the 


directions, and execute the orders, of his maſter, he ceaſes to be a 


ſervant, and places himſelf in a quite different ſituation. So far 


as he is diſobedient and obſtinate, he can have no right to his 
maſters favour and protection. For ſuch perverſe and inexcuſe- 


able conduct amounts to the fame, as a direct renunciation, on 


his part, of the mutual contract: * Since, in the reaſon of the 
thing itſelf, there can be no material difference between my ab. 


folutely refuſing to obey, or yeilding obedience only in thoſe in- 


ſtances, which beſt ſuit my fancy, lazineſs, or pride. 


Tux ſame general reaſoning holds true, likewiſe, on the maſ- 
ter's fide. If he debaſes his hired ſervants to mean indecent of- 
fices of /ſavery; if he is unreaſonable in his demands, and denies 
them the neceſſary accommodations, which their ſtation requires 
if he detains, or defrauds them of, any part of their wages, be- 
cauſe they are unable to defend themſelves, againſt the ſcourge 
of inſolent injuſtice——In all theſe caſes, it is evident to uni- 
verſal reaſon, © that he can no more from nature, and the poſi 
tive law of Gop, than from the inſtitutions of civil government, 
in this happy land of common right, and univerſal liberty ; it 
is undeniable, that from neither of theſe, he can derive the 
leaſt juſt claim to the diligence, care, obſervance, and reſpe&- 


ful duty of thoſe, whom he ſo unworthily abuſes.” 


Tus ſervant, indeed, may ſtill be inclined, through fear, and 
becauſe he thinks it moſt prudent upon the whole, to ſuppreſs 
his diſcontent ; and, on the other hand the full reward of ſer- 
vice, after it becomes remiſs and defective, may be continued 

for 
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for a while, through the diſcretion and generoſty of the maſter. 


This, on both ſides, may be the moſt fit and adviſeable con- 


duct. But neither the ſervice, without the ſtipulated wages, nor 


the punctual payment of the wages, without an obedient and ſub- 


miſſive carriage, ought to be regarded as a debt of equity. Nay, 


farther, it is in effect an act of igjuſtice, for the careleſs intract- 


able ſervant to require his full hire; as well as in the ſordid ava- 
ritious maſter, to expect offices of exact care and obedience. 


TE NEXT branch of indiſpenſable obligation, incumbent on 
ſervants, is © to be ut and honeft This is one of thoſe eternal 
ties, that no authority, civil or religious, can d:/fofve or weaken, 


tice is an univerſal law, that binds equally, and without diſtinc- 
tion, all intelligent beings throughout heaven and earth; and it 
is owing indiſcriminately, and immutably, to all (throughout 
the whole creation of Gop) who are capable of pleaſure and pain 
© to brutes; to ſlaves; to hired ſervants; to equals; to ma- 


fers; to magiſirates; to ſuperior natures, ſo far as we are made 


ſenſible of their degree, and operations; and to Gop, by the 
humble acknowledgment, and chearful homage of every rational 
nature, paid to him, who is the original ſource both of juſtice 


and mercy. 


Tais all-commanding law of juſtice is, as it were, the main 


pillar, that bears up the frame of the moral ſocial world; and 


the chief ſupport both of private property, and publick rights. 
The great Gop himſelf is always determined, by the unchange- 
able wiſdom and rectitude of his nature, to be juſt to all his 
creatures, to all the ſubjects of his vaſt and infinite mo- 


narchy : The prince is bound to diſpenſe ſtrict and impartial 
equity, 
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and the wilful breach of which, no temptation can excuſe. Juſ- 
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equity, to the meaneſt members of his government : The father 
to his children: The maſter to his ſervants: Man to man. 


AND ſhall the ſervant, above all others, claim à licence to be 
znjuft ? © Is it not a perverſion of the order of nature, equally ab. 


ſurd as wicked, for inferior characters to claim a privilege, which 


the very higheſt ought never to aſpire to; vix. the ſole exemption 
from the common law of all intelligent natures ; the /ole liberty 
to break through thoſe eternal rules, which are the ſupport of all 
virtue and order? If we judge from the conſtitution of nature, 


and the more depreſſed rank which they hold in the ſcale of ra- 


tional beings, —this common law, and theſe eternal rules, muſt, 
by many circumſtances, be rather the more powerfully urged 
and inforced upon their conſciences; fince a privilege, which in- 
volves in it the idea of diſtinction and preheminence, ſeems to 


be more properly aſſigned to the Higher, than to the lower, orders. 


And I have made this obſervation, to impreſs, upon the minds 
of ſervants, a ſtrict and ſerious regard to every branch of juſtice ; 
becauſe this conduct, with reſpect to them, ſeems ſomething like 
a peculiar. tie ; or rather, ſince no difference can be allowed, as 
to the pa} obligation itſelf, a peculiar motive to the obſervance 
of it, 


LET me farther add, that injuſtice to a maſter has this ſtrong 
aggravation attending it, that, to the guilt of unrighteouſneſs in 
general, there is annexed that of the baſeſt and moſt pernicious 
kind of iniquity——fraud, and breach of truſt: That the bare 
ſuſpicion of fraud, where it cannot be ſo circumſtantially proved, 
as to fall under the cenſure of public juſtice, may fix an indelible 
ſtain on the ſervants character, and, conſequently, has a natural 


tendency to reduce him to Praits and mndigence : : Whereas, an 
unblemiſhed 
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unblemiſhed and approved integrity will not only render him be- 
Jeved and reſpected, and procure many advantages, to ſweeten and 
relieve his ſervitude ; but may probably raiſe him, to a higher and 
more independent ſtation, So that what I am recommending, is not 
more plainly his indiſpenſable duty, as a man, and a chriſtian, 1 
than it is his intereſt in the preſent world ; and the only ſolid 
ground of his hope of Rapper to eternity. i 


As to the particular branches of juſtice, required of ſer- 
vants, they are chiefly theſe three; fidelity, frugality, diligence 
and induſiry. In fidelity is neceſſarily implied © that they fulfil, 
to the utmoſt of their power, every part of their contract; that 

they be always careful and ſtudious of their maſters intereſt, and 
tranſact the buſineſs, committed to their charge, with all the 
diſcretion and exa&neſs, which they would think themſelves 
obliged to exerciſe, or ought in reaſon to exerciſe, in the ma- 
nagement of their own affairs; that they conſult the maſters ad- 
vantage in every article of commerce, with which they are intruft- 
4 1 | ed, ſo far, I mean, as is conſiſtent with the prime and more im- 
1 portant law of equity, to all mankind, Beyond this they cannot 
go, without ſacrificing juſtice to the whole, to the imaginary 
rights of an individual; and deſtroying the foundation of all 
3 faith, and mutual confidence. If the maſter expects it, he muſt 
By be a man of no virtue nor honour ; if the ſervant complies with 
WE Aſich unreaſonable and wicked expectations, he muſt entirely for- 
feit his honeſty. And this he does likewiſe, in a flagrant man- 
ner, if he defrauds and cheats his maſter ; or connives at extrava- 
gant profuſeneſs, or clandeſtine breaches of truſt, in other ſer- 
vants. And it concerns both maſters, and ſervants, ſtrictly te 
examine themſelves, and make a cloſe application, of what 1 


have now offered, to their own principles and behaviour; as in 
Ties II. „ 3 
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| the preſence, and under the intimate inſpection, of Gov, with 

| whom there is no reſpect of * . 

1 | 

| AGAIN, in the general Kate of juſtice, from ſervants towards 

| their maſters, Fugality muſt, of neceſſity, be included. And this 

| comprehends in it © that they neither gratify covetous deſires, | 

i nor indulge luxury and pride, at his expence, and to the diminu- 

, tion of his ſubſlance. Upon which account, and that they may I 
[ have but little temptation to the commiſſion of this crime, let ] 
| them look upon it, as a part of the duty belonging to their rank 

ö as ſervants, to mortify carnal vanity, arrogance, and avarice: 
Which (till they are raiſed higher by honeſt and warrantable 
methods) are quite ridiculous and ſtupid vices in them, as being, 


not at all, the natural of-/pring and product of their character. 
This article of jrugalty alſo implies in it, that the ſervant take 
g due care, that every branch of his maſter's commerce be carried 
on with as little extraordinary charge as poſſible; that he em- 
brace every opportunity, to ſave, ſecure, and improve to the ut- 
moſt. For, fo far as he is entruſted, he ſupplies the place of the 
maſter himſelf; and ſhould, therefore, obſerve the very ſame 


rules and meaſures of Frugalicy, as reaſon and prudence preſcribe 
to him. 


To fidelity, and frugality——in order to ſupport the cha- 
racer of ſervants; as friends to juſtice, muſt be added diligence 
and induſiry— the performing the above-mentioned, and all 
other neceſſary offices, not as men-pleaſers, but in piety and n- 
plicity of heart + ; acting with the ſame circumſpection and care, 
in the abſence of their maſters, as under their immediate eye. 


* Fph. vi. 9. Col. iii. 25. + Eph. vi. 6. 
And 
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And as an encouragement, to their giving this laſt proof of their 
honefly, let them ſeriouſly conſider the advantages, of a courſe of 
industry, to themſelves to their characters, and as a means of 
acquiring a habit of induſtry, the natural way, ordained by pro- 
vidence, for riſing to proſperity and honour ——and to their com- 
fort (eſpecially if they act on principles of religion and virtue) as 
it will probably ſupply an uninterrupted fund of preſent ſatiſ— 
faction, and muſt exalt their proſpects, with reſpect to their Fu- 
ture being. 


I $HALL only add, that another office of juſtice, neceſſarily 
belonging to the ſtation of a ſervant, is a decent and orderly be- 
haviour; that the character of the maſter be not diſhonoured by 
his rudeneſs, indiſcretion, and vice, nor his rules of family-go- 
vernment diſturbed, or violated and that the divulging 
family-ſecrets, incouraging children in fubbornneſs and diſobe- &* 
dence, and endeavouring to corrupt their principles, and inſtil 
into them lewd and vicious diſpoſitions, are flagrant breaches 
. a | of his rut. But J forbear to inlarge farther, becauſe theſe things 
cannot but be evident to every common underſtanding. 
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AND thus, upon the whole, I have endeavoured to ſhew, if the 
=_ fſcrvant ought to be obedienf——what kind of treatment of him is 
beſt adapted, to ſecure and enforce obedience ; if u. what 
| to teach him the ſtrict rules and meaſures of f if frugal 
——to inſpire good oeconomy; if orderly——to impreſs a ſtrong 
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5 3 ſenſe of decency; if induſtrious to encourege diligence. And Y 
—= the whole is founded on this general certain maxim: © That all 9 
religious ſocial obligation is a chain of duties; the breaking one q 
link of which is, in effect, a diſſolution of the whole.” q 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the inflitution, and end, of Civil government: 
Or, of the duties of Magiſtrates, and Subjects. 


N this chapter, my chief aim will be to oppoſe tyranny; 

and ſhew the monſtrous abſurdity of thoſe pernicious max- 
ims of arbitrary. government which are ſubverſive of all na. 
tural right.. | 


—— — 
7 


—— — 


TEE heart of man beats, by nature, moſt ſtrongly for liberty: 
And this feeling is ſo univerſal, fervent, inſuppreſſible,. generous, 
and calculated, like the diffuſions of God's munificence and 
bounty, for the good of the whole, that it may reaſonably be 
deemed a divine inſtinct, and impulſe, in the human ſoul.” It 
is the peculiar prerogative of man's reaſon, and the only ſoil, in 
which- it can be ripened and improved. A conſtrained virtue, 
and religion from compulſion, are manifeſt and flagrant contra- 
dictions. 
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© Slavery. entirely defaces the image of Gop,. that was, at 
firſt, ſo ſtrongly impreſſed and ſtamped on human nature; and 
renders the condition of mankind infinitely more ignominous, and 
more ſenſibly deplorable, than that of. brute creatures : Whoſe 
rank of being generally requires, that they ſhould be ſubject to 
the abſolute controul of a ſuperior intelligence; and who being 
| deſtined, 
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deſtined, by the Gop of nature, for paſſive ſervitude, have hap- 
pily 0 aſpirings after freedom and independence. So that, upon 
this plan, the arbitrary monarch in the reaſonable, and thoſe, who 
are too wild or too fierce to be ſubdued in the animal, world, 
are the only ſubjefs of Gop's univerſal government, that he ever 
intended ſhould taſte the ſweets of liberty: Or, in other words, 
the weaker, the more uſeful, and innocent, are, throughout all 


nature, utterly deſerted by providence, and given up as à prey 


to ravaging and oppreſſive power.” Tyrants, in themſelves, the 
objects of horror and deteftation, beyond pain, poverty, or death; 
the enemies of Gop, who inſult, and ſet at defiance, the model 
of his ſupreme government; the ſcourges of nations; the peſts of 
all human ſociety ; whom piety, and mercy to mankind in gene- 
ral, oblige us to oppoſe, and purſue if it be poſſible, and as far 


as there is any probability of ſucces, to their abſolute deſtruction; 


theſe aliens, I ſay, from humanity are protected from reſent- 


ment: Their violence is declared to be 7rre/iſtzble, their ſovereign . 


anointed cruelty to be ſacred; 


BuT who could give them an authority to be tlius · oppreſſive, 


and inſolent ? © Not the ſupreme ſource of power, without denying 
himſelf, and diſhonouring his moral perfections: Not the con- 
ſent of mankind, who could never voluntarily agree to their own 
ſhame, and miſery, The powers they claim, therefore, muſt be 
all uſurped: And to ſay, that they ought not to be controuled, 
though there. be a ſuperior force, that is able to reſtrain them 
within the bounds. of honour and juſtice, is, in effect, to aſſert, 
that nature was intended and framed for miſchief, for unneceſſary 
and wanton miſchief; and all this with no other view, than to 
pamper the oftentation and luxury of power, and raiſe ſome, above 
their equals by nature, to trample upon their own kind.” Such a 


conſti- 
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conſtitution as this, one would naturally expect, from a capricious 
or malevolent being ; but to aſcribe it to the Gop of eternal 71 
tice and mercy, is moſt ſtrangely blaſphemous. If revelati ng 
ſupported ſuch exorbitant claims, which bid utter defiance to : AY ; 
reaſon ; ; no pomp of miracles could maintain its authority, or 4 
ſcreen it from the contempt of the wiſe, the generous, and the 
ohod. | ”. 


Howsevex, this is far from being the caſe: For the principles 1 
of the Chriſtian religion are equally repugnant to tyranny in the 
governors, and to ſedition in the ſubjects. This is the deſirable 
mean, to preſerve ftrict liberty, without licentiouſneſs, and ftriet 
order, without incroaching on natures rights. But there were pe. 
culiar reaſons for enforcing, in the warmeſt manner, ſubmiſion 
and obedience to magiſtrates, at the firſt promulgation of the 


Goſpel. | | | <1 


© TYRANTS indeed (whom God's ſoul abhors) were then in 
poſſeſſion. of rule and empire; but the remonſtances and efforts i 
of a ſmall deſpiſed ſect, then in its infancy and firſt growth, [Mm 
could give no check to their pride and cruelty, nor, in the leaſt, | 
ſhake their throne. It might, by a precipitate and over-officious 
zeal, have entirely cruſhed itſelf ; but was unable, with any proſ- 
pect of ſucceſs, to vindicate and reclaim the liberties of man- 
kind. Upon theſe accounts, it was, for Chriſtians, wiſeſt and 
beſt, and conſequently their duty, to ſubmit. The exhortation 
of St. Paul—— for every ſoul to be ſubject to the higher powers * 
might, in that age, imply very little more, than the ad- 
vice, which our Saviour gave to the young rich man——to jel! 
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all that be had, and give to the poor, and to come and fellow him 8. 

—— This laſt was not, even then, the aniverſal duty of Chriſtians ; 
nor urged, as far as I can find; upon any but the Jewiſh con- 
verts, whoſe country, our Lord foreſaw, would ſhortly be the 
ſcene of war, of deſolation, and the ruin of all private proper- 
ty; and therefore, wiſely directed, the devoting their ſub/tance 
to the ſupport of truth and righteouſneſs, rather than that it 
ſhould fall into the hands of the Romans, the common plunderers 
of the world, and miniſter to their riot and tyranny. A com- 
munity of goods was, therefore, thought moſt expedient for Chri- 

tians, in their preſent condition, and with their uncomfortable 
and gloomy proſpects; as was likewiſe, upon the ſame general 
motives, a quiet ſubmiſſion to an unjuſt uſurpation,” 
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: and confirmed, by the joint conſent of prince and people, ſhould ' 
: be laid under the ſame hard terms of ſubjection, as the ſlaves of i 
a lawleſs and reſiſtleſs congueror ? The caſes are ſo utterly an- 0 
== /e, that there is no arguing from the one, to the other. Such 1 
. = ſubmiſſion to arbitrary power, as was juſt and neceſſary in the i 
VFrſt age of Chriſtianity, may now be a voluntary betraying our | 
= ou: rigbts, and thoſe of our poſterity, againſt all the laws of G 
—=—_ Gor, and nature. i 
© | Bur there were ſtill other reaſons, in the days of the Apo- j 
| 7 | /ſtles, to yield obedience to the perſons, who then held the reins | 
of government, though by iniquity and uſurpation, *© For a new | 
| 3 ect would, naturally, give umbrage to a government unſettled, | 
and not founded on principles and maxims of juſtice, Thoſe, i 
Mat. xix. 21. | 

there- | 
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therefore, who had embraced it ought, in order to their profeſ. 
ſing, with more 'ſecurity, a ſcheme of religion, which they 
apprehended to be truly divine, to be particularly circumſpect 
and cautious in all queſtions and controverſies, relating to civil 
government; becauſe by appearing unſcaſonably, as ſtrenuous 
advocates for liberty, they might have given a handle to their 
enemies to repreſent Chriſtianity itſelf as a ſcheme of ſedition, 
tending to ſubvert the conſtitutions and laws of nations. Be- 

ſides, as the primitive Chriſtians were looked upon, by their 
heathen adverſaries, only as a ſe& of Jeus, differing in ſome 
rites, .and circumſtances of ſuperſtition, from the reſt. of the 
Jew!ſh nation; and as rheſe, in general, .bore the character of a 
heady and turbulent people.; and, farther, as it was well known, 
that they expected, near about this very time, a great prince to 


ariſe among YthemſeFves, who ſhould eſtabliſh a new univerſal 


monarchy; nothing could be more ſe, than the inculcating 
ſtrict ſubjection to the reigning powers : And that St. Paul, 
in particular, ſhould urge it in his epiſtle to the Chriſtians at 
Rome, who were, for the moſt part, Jews ; and St. Peter, like- 
wiſe, upon the Jewish ſtrangers, dilperſed 1 in other more diſtant 
colonies of the vaſt Roman empire,” 


Uro the RE RY though the general principles, and obliga- 
tions, of virtue are unalterably, and throughout all human 
nature, the ſame; yet preſent duties may vary, as circumſtances 
vary. And therefore, even though we ſhould allow, that the 
Apoſtles, above-mentioned, did preſs abſo/ute non-rgſiſtance and 
paſſive obedience (at that time *) to princes inveſted with au- 


* T have inſerted this reſtriftion ; becauſe, that this was not their ſentiment, nor the 
doctrine of ſcripture, with reſpect to government in general, and the rights of ſubjecta, will, 


from the whole of this diſcourſe, plainly appear. 


thority, 
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thority; it can, as was before obſerved, by no means follow, that 
X: the ſame obligation, to a tame, implicite, laviſh ſubmiſſion, lies 
1 equally on us, who are in a condition quite different, and poſſeſſed 
of legal rigbts. | 


AnD to demonſtrate this point more clearly, and beyond all 
reaſonable exception, I ſhall, 


FirsT, treat briefly of the divine inſtitution, the original, and 
true end, of civil government. MO 
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 SECoNnDLY, of the extent of authority, in the ruling power s, 
and the juſt meaſures of obedience and ſubmiſſion, in the ſub- 
jets. From whence we ſhall be eaſily led to collect, the ge- 
neral ſubſtance both of the magiſtrates, and ſubjects, duty. 
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LET us begin with the divine inſtitution, the original, and 1 
true end, of civil government not of any particular polity ; = 
but of civil government by the deſign of nature, and the firſt 4 
intention of Gop, under all its various forms. | 
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AnD, here, the pIRSFTH enquiry that preſents itſelf is, how 


far civil government is an ordinance of Gop?' In anſwer to 

which, it may, I think, be ſafely aſſerted, that no government | 

deſerves to be efteemed, and reverenced, as his inſtitution, but j 
what is framed, and conducted, on the model of his own uni- 1 
verſal government. Juſtice, and mercy, wait on his eternal | 
throne, and, by theſe, his dominion, and the exerciſe of his = 
omnipotence, are always bounded : And can it be ſuppoſed, that j 
he has veſted in inferior and dependent powers, his vice-gerents j 
and repreſentatives, a licence to oppreſs, and ſpurn at juſtice ? i 


Vol. II. A a | This 
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This would be to make himſelf a tyrant by proxy, and to fully 
all the glories of his moſt excellent nature: It would be allow. 
ing, to ſubordinate governments, ſuch rights, as never were, or 
can be, claimed, under his own unlimitted and ſovereign monar. 
chy. Such a complement, therefore, of lawleſs unaccountabte 
dominion, is an act of idolatry paid to 7yrants, more groſs, and 
deſtructive in its conſequences, than almoſt any adorations, that 
were ever offered, by the Pagan world, to brutal or inanimate 
beings. | 


AGAIN, SECONDLY, no human government can be directly 
and immediately derived from Gop, which is abſolute and un- 
controulable ; becauſe theſe, in the nature of things, are the ſole 
incommunicable characters of his ſupreme empire, which has 
almighty power, and unerring wiſdom, to regulate all its ad- 
miniſtrations, and defend its rights. Every earthly government 
may be controuled, and limited ; and this appears to be, often- 
times, expedient and neceſſary, for the good of mankind in 
general. | WR. | 


FARTHER, in order to decide the queſtion now before us, 
let us ſeriouſly, and diſcarding all prejudice, and intereſted views, 
aſk ourſelves theſe queſtions——* Did Gop create the people for 
1 the avarice, grandeur, and luxury of princes; or inſtitute &:ngs, 

and governours, for the ſafety and welfare of the people? Could 

he intend, that the greateſt part of the world ſhould be en- 

laved, without remedy, to a lineal ſucceſſion of tyrants, perhaps 
the moſt degenerate, and worthleſs, of their kind? Eſpecially, 

when it is manifeſt from experience, that /zberfy is the parent 

of knowledge, of philoſophy, of uſeful arts, of the moſt 

fublime and liberal virtues; and favery the natural ſource of im- 
| plicite 
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plicite credulity, of baſeneſs of temper, of vice, — and 


miſery. | | - 3 

IT 1s abſolutely e to imagine, that Gop would 
exalt a few, to be abſolute lords over the lives and fortunes of 
others, © unleſs they were either of a d:ferent ſpecies, or, at leaſt, 
endowed with higher and more eminent faculties. If this was his 
everlaſting ſtanding ordinance, he would, without doubt, inſpire all 
ſuch with a genius, and dignity of ſentiment, ſuited to their rank; 
and not have fo frequently fixed on thoſe as his miniſters, who 
wanted the underſtanding, experience, and honour, of ſome of 
the meaneſt of their ſubjects.” . But nothing can be more unſuit- 
* able, to the very idea of his infinite wiſdom, than the creating 
BZ Aa monſter of 7yrannical power, without making any proviſion for 
= treventing, or correcting, its extravagancies. 
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Axy to add no more, as empires and governments were founded, 
before we read of any expreſs lam of Gop, relating to govern- 
ment; and as the firſt inſtitution, among the Jes, was not of 
a regal, but rather, as it ſhould ſeem, of a democritical, form 
(the perſons, inveſted with authority, being choſen from among 
the elders of Iſrael) and afterwards, again, the Hebrew republic 
was, by the permiſſion of Gop, converted into a limited mo- 
narchy : It from hence undeniably follows, that no particular 
ſtecies of government can be fixed upon, as the unalterable ap- 
fointment of Gop, contrived and adapted for the uſe of all na- 
tions——Nor can government in general be denominated his or- 
dinance, in any other view, than as the natural inſtinfs, the con- 
dition, and exigencies, of mankind prompt, and lead them to it. 
It is the direction and dictate of nature, and, therefore, the 
voice and will of Gop. But this does not, in the leaſt, hinder | 
| | AA 2 its | 
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its being originally founded in the confent, and mutual agreement, 
of magiſtrates and ſubjects: Becauſe, though Marriage be an 
expreſs inſtitution and law of the almighty, it is, however, a 
voluntary ſtipulation ; and the ſame may be ſaid of the relation; 
of maſters and ſervants, in all inſtances of contracted and limited 
ſervitude,” | 


Bur all this will not ſatisfy the unnatural advocates for abſo- 
lute power, againſt the common rights of mankind, and their 
own birthright, as the rational offspring of heaven. They 
would, notwithſtanding, fain erect a throne of violence and op. 
preſſion, upon the doctrine of the new teſtament. 


Fo thus they plead, does not St. Paul in effect affirm, that 
all power is of Gop? Muſt it not be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
all power means no particular power, but only rule and govern- 
ment in general, that can have no ſeat but in the mind? And 
is it not a plain preſumption, that this Apoſtle deſigned to be un- 
derſtood, not of imaginary and chimerical, but of real and eftg- 
bliſhed, governments, when he adds, the powers that are i. e. 
which actually ſubſiſt, and hold the ſeat of command and em- 
pire] are ordained of Go D* 


Tuus it is, that revelation is dragged in, to be an auxiliary 
ſupport and prop of tyranny, in all its wanton ſchemes of miſ- 
chief; ſo that, whenever the tyrant pleaſes, there muſt be an 
utter diſſolution of all the claims of nature, an utter extinction 
of all civil liberty. But that no ſuch inferences can be fairly 
drawn, from the paſſage above referred to, the following con- 


* Rom. XI. 1. 


ſiderations 
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ſiderations will, I hope, evince, beyond all reaſonable excep- 
tion. 


Fins T, © that it is an allowed general rule, in the interpreta- 
tion of all paſſages of ſcripture, that nothing ought ever to be 
admitted, as the true ſenſe, which is repugnant to our natural 
notions of equity, and to the moral character of Gop. Inſtituted 
religion, in all its parts, is to be explained by natural, the eter- 


nal, irrepealable, religion of men: And thus we univerſally 


reſtrain and limit, with reſpe& to every paſſage without diſtinc- 


tion, in the right acceptation of which, without any mixture 
of partiality, prejudice, and private intereſt, common ſenſe and. 


_ reaſon are alone concerned. Speak evil of no man is never 


firifly and rigidly interpreted, becauſe the greater part are in- 


clined to cenſortouſneſs; nor, give to him that aſteth of thee + 


Would abſolute ſubjection therefore, and a tame paſſive obedience, be 


ever repreſented, as one of the moſt meritorious parts of a- 


Gbriſtian's duty, if reaſon, or juſtice, or conſiſtency of argu- 


ment, were in the leaſt regarded; and the Fatterer did not hope 


to riſe, together with the tyrant, upon the depreſſion and miſery 


of his fellow-creatures? This, moſt ſurely, is very ſuſpicious 


reaſoning, againſt which the free and generous part of mankind 


ought always to arm themſelves. And to maintain, animate, | 


and enlarge, their zeal for liberty, it ſhould always be remem- 
bered, that not the mere words, but the certain and probable 
lenſe, of ſcripture 1 is their true, and only, rule of .. 


® 'Tit. ii. 2. + Mat. v. 42. 


becauſe the generality are prone to ſelfiſhneſs, and avarice. 
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To apply this to the paſſage, now chiefly to be conſidered, 


vi. the powers, that are, are ordained of Gov. The firſt 
queſtion, to be aſked, is, who was, then, the chief reigning 
power ? Nero was the emperor of Rome, to whom, the greater 


part of the known world was ſubjeF. What was his right to 


govern? An hereditary right, derived from fraud and violence, 
Are fraud and violence juſt foundations of civil authority ? 


No: But rather horrid and deteſtable in the fight of Go p, and 
man. Had this tyrant, then, any Heroical, or even good, qualities, 


to ſſten the inhumanity and rigour of the ſubjects oppreſſion? 
Not one; but was a perfect monſter of unbridled 5 rapaciuſ- 
neſs, and cruelty. 


CouLD Gop therefore, whoſe throne is eternally fixed and 
ſupported by juſtice, approve of one, ſo utterly corrupt and 
tyrannous ? Could he inmediately depute him to empire? Could 
he conſtitute, as his vice-gerent, ſuch a flagrant contradiction to 
himſelf, his nature, and his laws? Could it be the will of Gon, 
that he ſhould not be oppoſed, in any of his ſchemes of violence, 


if it could have been done, with a rational probability of /uc- 
ceſs? Would it not rather have ſubſerved, the general view of 


his providence, if he had been controuled, nay dethroned, and 


firipped of all the prerogatives and pomp of ſovereignty ? Theſe 


things, as they are the certain unqueſtionable dictates of reaſon, 


cannot be contradicted by any paſſages in the Chriſtian religion, 


if it aſpires to a divine original. 


Bur, SECONDLY, it ſo happens, that the very words of 
St. Paul himſelf, taken in their juſt latitude, and inſeparable con- 
nection with the context, are as plainly repugnant to tyranny, 
and 


_ 
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al arbitrary power, as are the law of man's creation, and the 
primitive. decree and order of nature. For to whom, does he 
require ſuljection? To the minifter of Go p. for good; to rulers, 
that are not à terror to good works, but to the evil * ; This is his 
own expreſs deſcription of the powers, ordained of Gop.' 


Tux inſtruments, therefore, of plunder and devaſtation, the 
infringers of nature's rights, the perverters of juſtice, the op- 
preſſors of the innocent, the underminers of the conſtitution, 
the determined oppoſers of the ultimate end of all ſovereign 
power, can have no pretence, but from mere neceſſity, to alle- 
giance and ſubmiſion. But St Paul on the contrary, even in the 
above- cited paſſage, which is alledged as the grand bulwark of 
tyranny, has laid down, and openly avowed (as far, as the cir- | 
cumſtances of the times would then allow) the very principles, | 
on which the late glorious revolution was attempted, and per- j 
fected. And tyrants, both upon the principles of nature and [ 
religion, can only be the ord:nance of GoD fo far——- as they N 
ſupport peace and order upon the whole, and may be, ſometimes, ö 
peferable to a ſtate of abſolute anarchy and confuſion; or, as they ö 
are permitted to reign, by the ſupreme authority of heaven, in 
the natural, and without a niracle, unavoidable train of events; 
or as the ſcourges (like forms, and earthquakes, and other terrible | 
cataſtrophes in nature) of corrupted and degenerate nations,” 7 | | 


God is frequently repreſented, in the holy ſcriptures, not 
only as the ordainer, but the author of many evils; in which, 
it is moſt certain, he can have no direct or real Meiency. In 
the ſtrong ügurntire ſtrain of eaſtern angunges where is no ei 


* Rom, xiii. 3, 4. 
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in a city, which the Lerd hath not done * : He dertives I, Blind; +, 
hardens || things, in the acts themſelves, for ever incompatible with 
his wiſdom, purity, and mercy. In the ſame way, that rheſo 
are deſcribed as his immediate acts, tyrannical and oppreſſive 
government may be repreſented as his inſtitution. 


Ap, yet, as blindneſs of mind, and hardneſs of heart, are 
dreadful calamities, which every man, to the utmoſt of his 
power, is bound to prevent and oppoſe ; ſo violence and tyranny 
are, with the utmoſt efforts of human nature, to be reſted; and, 
if poſſible, utterly baniſbed out of the world. There can be 
nothing ſacred, or inviolable, in iniquity and miſchief.” The 


mere name, the outward dazling enſigns, of proud imperial 


tyranny cannot be entitled to a rational awe and veneration ; 
nor can mankind, whom the Gop of nature hath inveſted with 
liberty, be required to make a facrifice of it, to ſuch a mere 
idol of power : Becaule the ſovereignty, of Gop himſelf, is not 
more properly derived, from his uncontroulable omnipotence, 
and the extent of his actual dominion, than from the majeſty of 
his equity, and goodnels. 


As to the original, and end, of civil government, after what 
has been already offered, I need ſay but little. It is plain, as 
far as appears both from ſcripture, and all ancient hiſtories, that 
it neither in general, nor with reſpect to any particular form of 
it, was derived from an expreſs inſtitution, or poſitive law, of 
almighty Gop. It muſt, therefore, either have ſprang from 
conqueſt, and uſurpation ; or from a voluntary ſolemn contract, 
between the governours, and the people. But as uſurpation, and 


conqueſt, though they may ere& a power, that is arbitrary and 
Amos in. 6, + Ezek, xiv. 9. 1 John xii. 4. || Exod. x. 1. 20. Rom. ix. 18. 
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uncontroulable, can yet confer no authority; it neceſſarily follows, 
that all — — muſt be founded in mutual . 


Bur what, it will be aſkes, 7 8 ind: poſſeſſed 
by nature of equal liberty, to reſign any of their rights, and ſub- 
mit voluntarily to a ſupreme power? The anſwer is obvious, 
012. their inſtincts to ſociety, to regular, peaceable, harmonious 
ſociety; and the vaſt advantages of a common form of political 
government, above the natural ſtate of independence, and private 
rule. Government is evidently adapted, for the greater ſecurity 
of property ; for defence againſt injury. and violence ; for the 
more effefual adminiſtration of juſtice ; for cheriſhing emulation, 
the ſpur to induſtry ; for improvements in knowledge, and the 
encouragement of liberal and uſeful arts, tending to the refine- 
ment, and greater convenience, of human life. And, as the 
reſult of the whole, to dignify and enlarge the ſocial character, 
and advance more completely the ſocial happineſs, of man. 
Theſe were ſtrong motives, urging mankind to unite themſelves 
together, in particular civil ſocieties.” 


Bur, upon this foot, the authority of the magiſtrate muſt, 
of neceſſity, be limited, and the poſſeſſions, and liberties, of the 
ſubject aſcertained. No one, in his ſenſes, could freely devote 


himſelf to ſlavery, or grant to a ſuperior, of his own raz/ing, an 


abſolute and unlimited ſway. He could neither alienate the rights 
of conſcience, which eſſentially belong to his rational frame ; nor 
the right of /elf-preſervation, which is antecedent to all compact, 
and poſitive law, But the regulation of property, the methods of 
ſelf-defence, and of redrefling, and avenging, perſonal injuries, 
he muſt transfer, in general, to the ſupreme conſtituted power. 
From whence it muſt appear, upon the whole, that magi/irates 
Vor, II. B b are 
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are not to be conſidered as an order of men, diſtinct from, but 
only as parts of, the civil community; that they can have no 
natural intereſt of their own, but what is involved and blended 
with the general good; and that the ultimate end, of all govern- 
ment, can be nothing elſe, than the proſperity and welfare of 
the people. | | 


Bur there is another enquiry, ſtill behind, the greateſt and 
moſt momentous of all, and reaching, in its conſequences, far 
beyond the utmoſt period of all civil ſocieties, and the diſſolution 
of the world itſelf, v/2.——*< What is the juſt extent, and what 
are the boundaries, of the magiſtrates power, with reſpect to re- 
ligion, and the rights of conſcience ?? And here, I believe, it 
will appear, that he neither has, nor can have, from Gop, from 
nature, from the people, or from the peculiar reaſon and defign 
of his office, any authority at all. 


In. all affairs of juſtice, and as to many other branches of 
moral conduct, he has, indeed, an undoubted right to interpoſe; 
nay, to enforce theſe, which are likewiſe eternal laws of heaven, 
and indiſpenſable parts of true religion, by the ſanctions of civil 
laws, But why? Not at all, as they are religious, but, mere- 
ly, as they are neceſſary ſocial, virtues; or rather, and to ſpeak 
more properly, not even as they are virtues, religious or ſocial, 
but as outward acts, or courſes of public behaviour, requiſite to 
the order, and regular ſupport, of government. The exterior, 
the overt- act, of fidelity and equity will fully anſwer all civil 
purpoſes, whether it proceeds from virtue in the Heart, or only 
from fear, and worldly intereſt. And civil authority, like all 
other authority, being, of neceſſity, bounded by the ultimate 
view and end of it; to ſtretch it farther, muſt be tyrannical 
violence 
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violence and uſurpation. It may, indeed, 777017 ſome things, 
which religion injoins; but from motives entirely dzferent : It 
may comprehend, within the true ſcope of it, what ongh?, alſo, 
to be matters of conſcience ; and yet have uo rigbt to interfere, 

in the leaſt degree, /o far as they are really points of conſcience :” 
And, that this is the juſt ſtate of the caſe, the following conſider- 
ations will, I hope, clearly demonſtrate. 


FirsT, © that in matters merely religious, Gop is, and muſt 
be, the ſole Iegiſlator. No creature can, without great pride 
and preſumption, pretend to fix what are the general terms of 
acceptance with him ; or ſo much as to determine any thing, 
about public forms of belief, or worſhip, without leaving con- 
ſcience abſolutely free and uncontrouled. Religion is a /aw to 
the heart; chiefly indeed urged, and enforced, on the internal 
powers of human nature. But can the magi/irate take cogni2ance 
of inward principles, or intentions? Can he reward inward 
virtue, or puniſh the inward temper and habit of vice; of both 

which, it is impoſſible, that he ſhould be r:ghbtly informed? © The 
power that can neither give ſure infallible laws, nor ſecure the 
efficacy and operation of its laws, nor in one caſe, out of ten 
. thouſand, d;/fznguiſh between the guilty and the innocent, can 


have no pretence to the character of a power, inſtituted and or- 
dained by Gop. 


222222 — | 


— — — 
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AND this utterly diſſipates and deſtroys all the claims of civil 
government, to interfere in the concerns of religion and conſcience, 
either in eſſentials, or circumſtantials ; in the impoſition of things 
neceſſary, or indifferent. * For as ſoon as ſcruples and doubts ariſe, 
about things deemed to be, or which are really, in their own 
nature indifferent; they immediately become matters of conſcience.” 

| B b 2 mT And 
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And therefore, even in ſuch caſes, the magiſtrate's authority ruſt 
be nothing, unleſs it be unlimited and abſolute in all inſtances 
To aſſert which, would be to aboliſh reaſon, conſcience, and in- 

 tegrity altogether ; and to exclude the government of Gop him. 
ſelf. 


For it is a moſt certain truth, that if the magiftrate has a 
right to make laws and ordinances reſpecting religion, Gop can 
have 10 right: Becauſe, between a power omniſcient, and a 
power limited, weak, and fallible, there can, in innumerable 
great and important caſes, be no concurrence or harmony of rule. 
So that if Gop be rejected, from being the ſle monarch of 
the whole religious world, the conſequence muſt be no govern- 
ment, no religion, at all ; but the giving up mankind to the looſe 
and arbitrary ſway, of error, capriciouſneſs, and violence; 


AGAIN, as the magiſtrate, in the religious world (which iz 
moſt ſtrictly and unalterably God's kingdom) has no claim to be 
a lawgiver ; as he is entirely unqualified for the enacting proper 
laws, for an impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, and effectual 
ſupport of government — this equally evinces, that he has neither 
from. nature, nor the poſitive will of the ſupreme being, nor 
from the conſent of the people (the moſt ſolemn ſacred ſources 
of all government) a right to ſet himſelf up for an Interpreter 
of divine laws ; or to frame creeds, or articles, to be univerſally 
ſubſcribed and aſſented to, as a ſtandard of faitb, or as articles 
of peace, or to qualify for higher emoluments and honours in 


ſociety.” 
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real virtue, offices relating to Gop, and tranſactions for eternity, 
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the rank of the loweſt and meaneſt ſubject is upon an exact 
vel, with the pride and oſtentation of the greateſt princes ; that 
kings are to be judged, not as men have raiſed, but as Gop 
created, them; not by the accidental privileges of their high 
ſtation, but by the general /aws of human nature, adapted to 
their peculiar circumſtances. | 


Bur, farther, as the eternal law of nature ſtrongly remon- 
ſtrates, againſt civil authority in matters of conſcience ; both in 
enacting new, and in explaining the od, laws of religion; fo 
likewiſe does revelation, For it deſcribes Gop as the only poten- 
tate *, as alone ſearching the hearts, and trying the reins of 
the children of men f, and capable of rendering, to every one, ac- 
cording to his deeds ||; as the original ſource of power, from 
whom all government is derived, and to whom it is accountable, 
And Chriſt himſelf, the laſt great reſtorer, and founder, of true 
religion, that was to continue unrepealed, and unalterable, to 
the end of time, has expreſsly declared, that his kingdom is 
not of this world d: And, conſequently, that the doctrines of 
religion ought not to be eſtabliſhed, nor the rules of it enforced, 


by worldly terrors, and rewards. Beſides, if the magiſtrate be 
inveſted with this abſolute right of interpretation, he muſt have 


an equal, if not a ſuperior, power, to the maker of the law: I ſay, 


a ſupertor power, becauſe the law itſelf is nothing, but accord- 


ing to his ſenſe and explanation of it; which (unleſs his {kill in 
moral politics, is equal to that of Gop, the original legiſla- 
tor) will be often, if not generally, a perverſion of the law, And 


this muſt ſubject, not only the doctrines of revealed. religion, 


but the eternal principles of reaſon and nature, to be altered, 
corrected, or depraved, by 1 ignorance, craft, and ambition. 


I Rom. ii. 6. $ Johii xviii. 36. 


BE- 


v2 Tim, vi. 15. + Jer. xvii, 10. 
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BESID ES, © who are more unqualified, than the ſupreme ma- 


giſtrates have been, in almoſt all countries, and ages, of the 


world, to give judgment in religious controverſies ?' Controverſies, 
which, in the general, they never fludzed; of which they are 
almoſt entirely ignorant; about which, as points of real religion, 
they have very little concern, being, for the moſt part, trained 
up to voluptuouſneſs, and want of thought : And which, they 
are under ſtrong temptations to pervert (if they did, by a kind 
of miraculous and ſupernatural inſpiration, underſtand them 


oy to vile ſecular purpoſes ? 


SUFFER me to d the . a little farther, and to 


add, that if magi/trates have a right to command, in affairs re- 


lating to religion, ſubjects muſt be obliged to obey, to obey abſo- 


lutely, whether with, or againſt, conſcience ; to obey all magi- 


ſtrates, ſince their right is ſuppoſed to reſult from their office ; and, 
conſequently to be Proteſtants, and Papi/ls, idolaters, or wor- 
ſhipers of the one true Gop, Mahometans, Pagans, Chriſtians 
all kind of contrarieties, as they are differently diſperſed, 
and ſituated. For if they are, any where, allowed to diſſent, 


and remonſtrate againſt the impoſitions of the civil power, it 


can only be upon this foundation, that the injunctions, laid on 
them, are contrary to their reaſon, and the dictates of their pri- 
vate conſcience: And, if this be ever admitted to be a rightful 
plea, it muſt be admitted in a/! caſes; and * conſcience, not the 
will of the 8 muſt be the univerſal guide. 


Ir is proper to by remarked farther, that there is a manifeſt 
and important difference, between civil, and religious, diſputes ; 
* becauſe, in the former inſtance, it may be impoſſible for one 

man, 
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man, to be abſolutely poſſeſſed of a particular branch of property, 
without anothers, being deprived of it. But every man may en- 
joy his religious opinions, and practice his peculiar modes of 


worſhip, without the leaſt injury to any other fngle member of 
the ſociety, or detriment to the Whole. 


App to all this, that by eſpouſing the ſentiment, which 1 
am now oppoſing, of the neceſſity, and authority, of a public 
magiſtratical religion, Chriſtianity itſelf is virtually condemned; 
becauſe all thoſe, who at firſt either publiſhed, or embraced, it, 
renounced, and directly confronted, the religion of he fate. 
Upon the ſame foot, all reformations of the moſt wicked and 
hurtful errors muſt, by this new-invented ſcheme of tyranny, 
be precluded, and diſcouraged. It cramps free and ingenuous in- 
quiry, ob/trudts all improvements in moral and divine know- 
ledge, tends. to eſlabliſb, and perpetuate error, throughout all ages 


and generations of men, and to exchange true religion for art;- 
Fee, and the uniformity of an outward, ſlaviſh, hypocritical, 


profeſſion. As the reſult of all, it muſt weaken every moral 
tie, undermine juſtice, honeſty, mutual truth and fidelity, and 
ſupplant the foundations of civil ſociety itſelf. And this, I 
think, is not only applicable to extremes of violence, but to 
worldly rewards, and diſcouragements of all kinds; which are a 
degree of force, upon the underſtanding, and of tyranny over 


the freedom, and immunities, of conſcience.” 


Oxct mote, if it be every mans indiſpenſable duty, and, of 
courſe, a right which he may juſtly claim, to act agreeably to 
the inward light, and convictions, of his own mind, the civil 
| power can have no authority, to impoſe the minuteſt article with = 
reſpect to religion; becauſe theſe tevo rights are, in their natures, 
| utterly 
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utterly repugnant and incompatible. The allowing the magiſtrate'; 


right is directly calculated, and the experience of the world 
ſhews, that it has no other uſual effect, than to produce 797. 
rance, ſlavery, and miſery. Whereas a variety of opinions and 
ſects can, of ſelf, create no diſorders. Theſe ſpring, altogether, 
from the corrupt paſſions of men. And a public leading in reli. 
gion has generally been, in Fact, the bane of knowledge, and 
rational piety; and continues at this day, in almoſt all nations 
to be nothing better, than the eſtabliſhment of falſhood and i ini. 


quity; by a lau * 


II is, therefore, incumbent, on all we and Chriſtian magiſtrates, 
hic ſupreme, or ſubordinate, to imitate the example of 


Gallio; who was zealous to decide equitably, in all controverſies 


about natural and, civil rights ; but when he was appealed to as 
a judge, in queſtions and debates merely religious, declined thruſt- 


ing himſelf into the throne of Gop, and would meddle with 
none of theſe things. This is recorded of him, by St. Paul, to 


the honour of his juft and generous temper : The office of a 
magiſtrate, ſo far as it at all concerns religion, being wholly con- 
fined to this, v2. 
lation of his own conduct, both as a man, and a governour ; to 
ſupport and encourage the ſocial virtues, and puniſh impartialh, 
and without reſpect of perſons, the contrary miſchievous and deſ- 
tructive vices, to protect every ſubje in the full enjoyment of his 
religious liberty, and reſtrain the exceſſes, and injuries of violent 


zeal, in all parties; in a word, to allow to all, of equal public 


merit, and who equally contribute, their juſt proportion, to the 


Jupport of government, the capacity, at leaſt, of enjoying equal 


® Pal. xciv. 20. $ As 3 xviii. N 
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* to be ſtrict and circumſpect in the regu- 
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privileges, and not to debar any from offices of truſt, or honour- 
able ſervice to their country, merely for diſſenting from the 
flate-religion,——To be, as it were, the guardian-angel of the 
people, over whom he preſides; the aſſerter of their juſt rights, 
the patron and protector of their liberties, againſt all incroach- 
ments ; a terror only to evil doers, but for the praiſe of them that 
do well; and the miniſter Go p, for moſt public and diffu- 
five good d. 8 | 7 80 


LET me only add, for the concluſion of this chapter, that to all 
ſupreme powers, which, in the main, purſue the ultimate end of 
government, and conſult the common happineſs of the ſubjects, 
reverence and obedience are indiſpenſably due, by all divine, as 
well as human, laws,” It is an act of virtue, and religion, not- 
withſtanding many over ſig bis and errors, to which all human po- 
licies are liable, to fear the LoRD, and the king (where a limited 
monarchy is the eſtabliſhed form) and meddle not with them, who 
are given to change +; to had a quiet and peaceable life, in all 
godlineſs and honeſiy ||; to pay tribute, to whom tribute is due t, 
and render unto Cæſar, the things that are Cæſar's, and unto Gop, 
the things which are Gop's **; and to ſupport and defend the 
government, to the utmoſt of our ability, both againſt inteſtine 
treaſons, and the 7znvajion, and uſurpation, of a foreign power, 


® Rom. xiii. 3. 1 Pet. ii. 14. Rom. xiii, RL I. - xxiv, 21, 
| 1 Tim. ii. 2, 1 Rom xiii. 7. ** Mat. xxii. 21. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the office, and qual; ;fications, of the miniſters of 
the Goſpel ; and the proper condut? of che people, 


towards their miniſters. 


PROCEED, in this chapter, to diſcourſe on the mutual 
duties of Chriſtian miniſters, and people, which ſpring not, 
indeed, from one of thoſe original and natural relations, which 
the creator of mankind eſtabliſhed from the beginning ; but, 
notwithſtanding, from a relation, that at preſent actually ſubſſis: 
The obligations, of which, are of the higheſt importance; and 
the groſſer neglects, of them, of as fatal conſequence to piety, 
and. ſocial virtue, as thoſe of any other relation whatſoever, 


THe Chriftzan miniſtry is, in ztfelf,, adapted, to promote the 


greateſt and moſt ſublime purpoſe, that rational beings can have 
in their view; VIS. to advance the inherent dignity and perfec- 
tion of their nature, and to ſecure to it the higheſt happineſs, 


of which it is capable: And yet it has, eſpecially in theſe mo- 
dern times, been treated with the utmoſt ſcorn, and is become, 
with many, a favourite topic of reproach and ridicule. This may 
be owing, in ſome, to the corruption of their own moral princi- 


pfles; to a mind immerſed in ſenſuality, and darkened by habits 


of vice, They may be, perhaps, enemies to the miniſterial 
character, 


a 


. 
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character, however honourably ſupported, becauſe they are ene- 
mies to all rules of inward order and rectitude, to all reſtraints 


upon intemperate paſſion. And it would be ſtrange indeed, if 
the 7 ;ſhoneft ſhould not have a natural averſion to the preachers 


ol ſtrict virtue and integrity; and the gay and voluptuous, to ſuch 


whoſe office it is, to proteſt againſt, and expoſe, the ſhame- 
fulneſs of a life ſpent in vanity and luxury, and denounce the 
judgments of Gop againſt thoſe exceſſes of animal pleaſure, 
which are not only inconſiſtent with the Chriſtian profeſſion, 
but diſhonourable to the name and character of a man, 


HoweEveR, there is ſuch an amableneſs in true Chriſtianity; 
ſuch an evident fitneſs in humble expreſſions of reverence, and 
gratitude, to the father and ſupreme governour of the univerſe ; 
ſuch native worth in probity and juſtice ; ſuch a diſtinguiſhed 
grace and beauty in unconfined benevolence, in gentleneſs, con- 
deſcenſion, and mercy ; and the creator himſelf has graciouſly 
provided, ſo powerful an advocate for theſe neceſſary virtues, in 
what is commonly called natural conſcience, one of the chief 
principles in our inward moral frame; that the abovementioned, 
even when they are joined by the g:ddy and unthinking, whom 
the charms of a licentious wit, or a faſhionable levity, may 
have ſeduced : All theſe, I ſay, together, would not have made 
ſo formidable a party, againſt the credit and influence of the i- 
niſters of Chrift, if too many, who have aſſumed that character, 


had not furniſhed 4veapors againſt their own cauſe, and increaſed 


the ſtrength of the enemy, by their imprudent and irregular 
conduct. Their inſatiate thirſt after riches, their fierce conten- 


tions for prebeminence and greatneſs, their unlimited pride, and 
deſire of dominion over the faith of their fellow-Chriſtians, their 
?ndolence and ſelf-gratification, their expreſſing a much warmer 


and 


Ge 
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and more intenſe zeal, for their own peculiar emoluments and 
powers, for the external constitution of churches, and for human 
rites and ceremonies, than for the plain eſſential truths and pre- 
cepts of the Goſpel; and, in a word, their animo/itzes among 
themſelves, their oppreſſions of ſcrupulous confciences, their 2 
planting, and rigidly cenſuring, one another for involuntary errors, 
about points of very remote and inconſiderable uſe, and their 
confining Chriſtianity, and the communion of ſaints, to thoſe of 
their own ſentiments and ſpirit, and endeavouring to raiſe, eſta. 
bliſh, or extend, their popularity, by infuſing unjuſt prejudices, 
againſt the characters and labours of others: Theſe are ſome of 
the cauſes, the libertine converſations, and writings, of the pre- 
ſent age demonſtrate, that they are among the chzef cauſes, of 
the Wor of 2 and 3 


Ir is by means of this palpable, and unnatural, inconſiſtency 
of our practices, with thoſe refined morals, thoſe maxims of 
generofity and univerſal liberty, which the Goſpel inculcates, that 
the miniſtry is ſunk to ſuch a ſtate of irreverence and diſhonour, 
and Chr:/?, and his religion, are blaſphemed. It is, indeed, a 
certain ſign of a ſuperficial judgment, and narrowneſs of thought 
and obſervation, to argue againſt the intrinſc excellency, and be- 
neficial tendency, of a doctrine, or inſtitution, from mere acci- 
dental abuſes, to which, almoſt all things in the courſe of nature, 
and the principles of every ſcience, are, in ſome meaſure, ſub- 
jet. We might indeed, with as much propriety, urge the im- 
prudences, and immoralities, of particular teachers of philoſophy, 
againſt the profeſſion of philoſophy itſelf, as draw the like prepoſ- 
terous concluſion, from the diforderly conduct of pretended 
miniſters of Chriſt, But, notwithſtanding, it is greatly to be 
feared, that ſome perſons of ſober diſpoſitions, and, in the main, 
of 
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of upright intentions, have been ſo far prejudiced, as, upon this 
ſhallow foundation only, to look upon the miniſterial order itſelf, 
as at leaſt wſeleſs, and of arbitrary defignation, if not as detrimen- 
tal to the cauſe of virtue, and the intereſts ol human ſocictics. 


WHAT now is to be done? The exceſſes, which the adverſaries 
of Chriſtianity ſo much infiſt upon, which they aggravate, and 
exert all their ſkill, and eloquence, to paint in the moſt diſagree- 
able colours, have doubtleſs, in too many inſtances, been groſsly 
gandalous: But are they, therefore, to be concealed, or palliated? 
This, I think, is by no means adviſeable: But it muſt become 
us much better, to take all opportunities to diſclaim ſuch notorious 
offenders, who are loſt to all ſenſe of decency. For, by this 
means, we ſhall prevent the infamy from being general, and 
take the moſt effectual courſe, to repair ſome part, at leaſt, of 

the damage, which our holy religion has ſuſtained. © Eſpecially, 

if it be added, that the perſons, from whom the offence and 
ſcandal have ariſen, are ſuch, as Chrift will at laſt ſolemnly 
diſcnon, as having no commiſſion under him, nor the leaſt diſtant 
relation to his ſervice; and that the irregularities, complained of, 
could never have been committed, if the mini/erial character 
had been r:ghtly underſtood, and ſupported in that manner, in 
which the New Teſfament has deſcribed it.” 


AND as ſeveral paſſages, relating to this point, have a more 
confined ſenſe, which can only be juſtly applied to the Apoſtles, 
and other extraordinary miniſters of Chriſt, at the firſt propaga- 
tion of the Goſpel; and all the branches of duty, which belong 
to Chriſtian miniſters in general, may be reduced under one part, 
or other, of the following exhortation of St. Peter : I ſhall fix 

on that as my ſtandard, and in treating, farther, on this ſubject, 
follow 
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follow the order, which is therein preſcribed. The exhortation 
itſelf is this, tbe elders, which are among you, T exhort, who am 
alſo an elder Feed the flock of Gop, which is among you, taking 
the overſight thereof, not by conſtraint, but willingly ; not for filthy 


lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as being lords over Gob's 
heritage, but being enſamples to the flock *. 


| In theſe words, there is one general remark of great import- 
ance, highly proper to be made, before I proceed to the illuſtra- 
tion of particulars : And it is this, iz. That this prince of 
the Apoſtles (as the Papiſts, to give ſome ſoftening to the inſo- 
lence and tyranny of the biſbops of Rome, abſurdly ſtile him) 
aſſumes no other title than this, writing to the elders of the 
church, who am alſo an elder; or, as the words may be 
properly rendered, who am your fellow-elder +. He claimed no 
priority, no ſuriſdiction, no peculiar honours : But, as if he had 
written under an immediate direction, and influence, of the 
ſpirit of prophecy, and to prevent his name being abuſed, as a 
ſanction of exorbitant and lordly claims, he repreſents the cha- 
racter of an elder (which is the ſame, in plain engliſb, with preſ- 
ter, or prieſt) © as a character not of. ſplendor, but uſefulneſs; 

not of ambition and luxury, but of humility and moderation ; 

not of ſordidneſs, but of generoſity, and contempt of wordly 
gain; not of 7ndclence, but of activity and labour, for the good 
of the Chriſtian church.” Nor is this the leaſt diminution of 
the honour of the office, which he deſcribes ; becauſe outward 
names, and titles of reverence, may be annexed to the moſt worth- 
leſs and infamous characters: And that, to impartial reaſon, 
has always the true inherent dignity, which is raiſed upon, and 


* 1 Pet, v. 1, 2, 3. Suurętcebregos. 


ſup- 
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ſapported by, the ſtrict principles of virtue, and of moſt exten- 
five and durable advantage to mankind. And upon theſe gene- 
ral and inconteſtable maxims of reaſon, and Chriſtianity, the mi- 
niſterial office, when it anſwers the great deſign of its inſtitution, 
cannot be thought unworthy of ſome degree of affection, and 

| honourable regard: Becauſe, upon this ſuppoſition of its ſuc- 
ceſs, it does a ſervice, than which no Higler, with reſpect to - 
time, and to eternity, can be rendered, to the rea/mmable creatures, 
ſuljects, family, or, in the Apoſtles own language, to rhe #104 of 

| Gop,' I now proceed to give a more minute, but brief, deſcrip. 
tion of the nature, and deſign, of the miniſterial office, with 


reſpect to all the ſeveral branches, into which, St. Peter has di- 
vided it. 
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AnD the FI RST branch of it, which I am led to mention, is 
this, to feed the flock of Gop. Some of the e here uſed, 
are plainly figurative, but the general ſenſe is * inſtruct thoſe, 
under your care, in the great and momentous principles of the i 
Chriſtian religion; declare to them the whole conſe! of Gov, re- 1 
lating to their eternal ſalvation; recommend the duties, which | bl 
the Goſpel requires, and urge the practice of them, by all its moſt 1 
generous, encouraging, and awful notives; endeavour to con- 1 
vince their judgments, as the only juſt foundation of engaging _ 3 Fi 

their affections : And, by theſe methods, cultivate divine know- 
ledge, improve their inward rectitude, and thoſe habits of piety 


and univerſal goodneſs, which are the /ife, ud ſtrength, — 
chief ornament of the human ſoul.” 


BuT, beſides this general acceptation, there are ſome more 


particular directions, that are n to *. diſtinetiy ſpecifi- 
ed. As, 


5 r ED. 54> 1 
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In the FrgsT place, it is highly neceſſary, that miniſters, 
as paſtors of the flock of Gov, ſhould acquaint them with the 
grounds and reaſons, and general evidences, of religion, both na- 
tural, and revealed.” They ſhould begin with explaining, and prov- 
ing, the fundamental principles of natural religion, upon which, 
not only the certainty, but the very poſſibility, of a divine revela- 
tion neceſſarily depends. Theſe important articles are, the be- 
ing of a Gop, his univerſal providence, his moral government, 
and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, And when the 
foundation is thus rightly laid, the next natural ſtep is, to pro- 
ceed to the ſuperſtructure. Whereas, if they are unconcerned and 
careleſs, about eſtabliſhing the fir principles of Chriſtianity, and 
all religious knowledge, ſome, or other, of their hearers, in this 
age of uncontrouled and wanton ſcepticiſm, may be in danger of 


falling, all at once, from a profeſſion of the Goſpel, into down- 
right Atheiſm itſelf. 


To which I may add, that rational belief in Gop, and uf 
apprehenſions concerning him, muſt, as the Goſpel is a divine inſti- 
tution, have a direct tendency to ſtrengthen our regard to its au- 

thority, and inſpire a higher veneration of its laws, and doctrines. 
| And if the people are, likewiſe, carefully inſtructed, in the pro- 
per evidence of revealed religion, that they may not be implicite, 
but reaſonable, believers, upon ſolid grounds, and a deliberate 
conviction of the underſtanding, their Faith muſt, in the nature 


of things, be a more ſteddy and lively principle of univerſal piety, 
and virtue, 


AGAIN, another rule, neceſſary to be obſerved by the mini- 
ſters of * is— when oy are explaining the peculiar doc- 


trines, 
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trines, and duties, of Chriſtianity, to endeavour to convince 
their hearers, that they form a e and confiſtent ſcheme, and 
have all a practical and purifying tendency.” They ſhould ſtrong- 
ly inculcate the ſubordination of the means of religion to the 
end, of ſpeculations, and rituals, to immutable moral duties. For 
to ſet faith, and reaſon, at variance is, and mult ever be, the 
root of infinite ſuperſtition. And if Chriſtian principles, and pri- 
vileges, and the poſitive inſtitutions of baptiſm, and the lor d's- 
ſupper, are any other ways inſiſted on, than as encouragements 
and incitements to virtue, this is ſo far from preaching ChriP, or 
advancing the ultimate end of his divine miſſion, that it is really | 
the ſubverſion of it; and making a very bad uſe of revealed re- 4 


15 

kgion, to nadermige and overturn 4 * j 
Tarose miniſters, therefore, do, in my opinion, diſcharge 1 
their office with the greateſt fidelity, and care, whoſe principal A 
aim it is, to enforce the ſolid and indiſpenſable virtues of a holy Fl 
life; whoſe chain, and moſt frequent ſcope, of inſtruction relates N 


to the ſupreme veneration and love of Gop, to equity, 
truth, univerſal benevolence and peaceableneſs, to temperance 
and chaſtity, and all other inſtances of ſelf-government ; who in- 
culcate the principles of Chri/tian liberty, and acknowledge all, 
as their brethren (however erroneous) who lead godly, righteous, 
and fober lives ; who recommend a diligent /udy of the holy 
{criptures, and freedom of ingenuous enquiry Theſe mini- 
iters, I fay, appear, to me, to diſcharge their office with the 
ſtricteſt fidelity, and care; becauſe they act conformably to the 
following plain rules, laid down by the fr/t preachers of the 
(roſpel, viz Search the 8 judge ye of yourſelves 


tf Tit. ji. 12. = John v. 39. 


„ Vo. II. D d what 
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what is right: Though I bave all faith, ſo that I could remove 
mountains, and have no charity, I am nothing  : This is a faith. 
ful ſaying, and theſe things, I will, that thou affirm conſtantly, that 
they, who have believed in Gop, might be careful to maintain good 
works : Theſe things are good and profitable unto men 7. 


SHOULD it be aſked, more particularly, in what light, the 
general ſcheme of the Chriſtian doctrine may be moſt properly repre- 
ſented ? If I might not be thought guilty of preſumption, in un- 
dertaking to direct in an affair ſo much controverted, I would 

propoſe this ſummary account of it. © That the general 
ſubſtance, of this divine inſtitution, is natural religion and virtue 

revived, when the knowledge of them was, in a manner, eraſed 

from the minds of men, by vice and wild enthuſiaſm; with 
the addition of two or three plain poſitive inſtitutions, guarded 

in the ſtrongeſt manner againſt ſuperſtitious abuſes, and adapted 

to enforce the eternal laws of virtue and goodneſs, 


BuT, more minutely, the principles, recommended by it, are 
theſe, That there is one Gop, the father F, and the ſupreme 
lord of all, who created all things by Feſus Chrift || : That man- 
kind are accepted, with this infinite being, through the r:ghteouſ- 
neſs of faith *, co-inciding, in the final ſcope of it, with the 
general law of fincerity ; which, at the ſame time, that it con- 
demns every inftance of ail vice, is condeſcending to the in- 
voluntary infirmities of human nature: That the favour of 
God is extended to all mankind, his forgiving mercy to all true 
penitents ; but * in ſuch a way [i. e. through the mediation 


+ 1 Cor. xiii. 2. } Tit. 3 iii. 8. $ 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
| Eph. vi. 9. | Nom. x. 6 
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of Chriſt] that reaſon could neither diſcover, nor can juſtly ar- 
raign——an expedient wiſely pitched upon, to encourage repen- 
tance by the hope of mercy; to inſpire ſinful men, undeſerving 
of the divine favour, with conſtant ſentiments of humility ; and 
to extirpate ſaperſtitiun: That the father of mankind is ever 
ready to 4ſt them, in the purſuit of purity, and happineſs : 
That he will hereafter judge the world in righteouſneſs * (whom 
he has made neceſſarily ſubject to his government, and accounta- 
ble for their behaviour) by Jeſus Chriſt : That when he allots, 
to all impenitent offenders, impartial retribution, in proportion 
to the various degrees of their guilt, he will manificently reward 
his Faithful and obedient ſervants (from the immutable F re 


he takes in virtue, and to render it finally vi&or:ous, and frium- 


phant over iniquity and vice) with immortal felicity and honour : 


And, that when the fates of all mankind are ſudicially decided, 


and, conſequently, the ends of Chriſts mediation entirely accom- 
pliſhed, the kingdom ſhall be delivered up to Gop, even the fa- 
ther——that the ſon alſo himſelf may be fubje& unto him, who put 


all 8 under him, and Gop may be all in all f. 


A SCHEME this, upon the whole, that, one would think, 
every conſt derate, every religious, every truly moral, man muſt 
highly eſteem, and venerate : And all, who heartily believe it, 


and allow it to have its natural and juſt znfluence, will, probably, 


be happy in peace, and ſublime joy of mind, here ; and, it 
in the everlaſting favour of Go p hereaſter. 


Tux next branch of the miniſters duty, which I am led to 
conſider, is ro take the * ght of the Keel of Gop. T he 


Acts xvii. 31. + 1 Cor. xv. 24, 28. 


Dd2a ge- 
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general import, of which, is comprehended in the following 
particulars, 


FirsT, that he examine into the condition and fate of it, and 
= - ſee (as far as his power and influence, which are perſuaſive only, 
N and not dicftatorial, juſtly extend) that all things, relating to the 

public offices of religion, be managed with ſer:oufſneſs, and de- 
cency; and according to the model, and order, preſcribed in the 
New Teſtament.” He ought, alſo, to watch, leaſt dangerous 
errors, ſubverſive of the grand deſign of Chriſtianity, inconfiſtent 
with its eſſential principles, and of an zmpure and immoral ten- 
dency, are introduced into the church... And though differences 
in opinion, about leſſer points, deſerve but little regard; yet 
when notions, which are directly calculated for the promotion 
of licentiouſneſs and vice, appear, thefe are to be ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed, But how? Only by the force of argument, and by mid 
and calm perſuaſion : For the ſervant of the Lord muſt not 
firive, but be gentle unto all men *, 


e 
— 3 
— 4 


AGAIN, it is his duty, as an overſeer, to inſtru the ignorant, 
as their various circumſtances may require ; to adminiſter com- 
fort to the dejected; to raiſe and ſupport the feeble-minded ; to 
endeavour to confirm the irręſolute; to remove groundleſs ſiaſbicions 
and doubts; to check the exorbitant ſallies of youth, and give it 
an early turn to virtue and piety ; and, particularly, by repre- 
ſenting them in the moſt agreeable and amiable light, and not 
in a diſconſolate and frightful dreſs, to make them the objects 
of their aver/ion : And, finally, to admoniſh and reprove thoſe 
that walk diſorderly, and, by their vices, ſully the honour of 
the ad character. 


* 2 Tim. ii. 24. 
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Bur, in order to diſcharge this /a/? part of their duty, with 
the deſired ſucceſs, proper circumſtances of time, and place, and 
the particular characters, and lempers, of the perſons, to whom 
reproofs are given, muſt be cautiouſly conſidered, and attended 


to. They muſt be adminiſtred with all the marks of zenderneſs, 


and friendſhip ; and every thing haughty, ſupercilious, and paſſionate 
muſt be avoided. And there may be ſome offenders, ſo entirely 
loſt to ingenuity, and to all ſenſe of the difference of good and 
evil, that, to reprove them, may only be the way, to make our- 


ſelves the objects of their ſcorn and hatred, Our Saviour, there- 
fore, has excuſed, both the miniſter, and private chriſtian, from 


inter poſing here, when he ſays: Give not that, which is holy, 
unto the dogs, neither caſt ye your pearls before fine, leſt they tram- 
ple them under their feet, and turn again and rend you X. 


Tuus have I given a ſhort account of the nature, and deſign, 


of the miniſterial office, and ſhewn, in a ſummary way, what is 
included, in feeding the flock of Gop, and faking the overſight 


thereof. We are next to enquire, with what d:/po/#tions, and i in 


what manner, this important truſt muſt be diſcharged. 


Ax p, here, St. Peter, in the paſſage above- cited, exhorts in 


the IRST place, that it be not by conſtraint, but willingly; i. e. 


not as a faſe, or burden, impoſed upon us, nor merely for the fear 
of puniſhment, if we are negligent or unfaithful in it; but from 
a mind inclined to the ſervice, and which has devoted itſelf volun- 
zarily, and freely, to it. 


Mat. vii, 6, 


SECONDLY, 
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SECONDLY, not for filthy lucre, © not from a defire of gain, 
as the chief and predominant motive, not from a principle of 
avarice; Which is ſo baſe and ſordid a paſſion, that it renders a 
man znff for any conſiderable and uſeful guſt, and incapable of 
being Foreſt and 7mpartial in the execution of it; and indiſpoſes 
him, in an eſpecial manner, for a religious and moral imploy— 
ment, becauſe it is abſolutely inconſiſtent with the love of Gop, 
and the bane of all virtue Not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind; i. e. a diſiutereſted and generous temper, that delights in 
doing good, and finds, in itſelf, a propen/ity and zntenſe deſire, 
to promote the honour of Gop, and the ſalvation of immortal 
ſouls.” 


NE1THER as being lords over God's heritage, i. e. not claim- 
ing that 7uri/d:#1om over conſcience, that dominzon over the faith 
of Chriſtians, which the Apo/iles themſelves renounced; nor aſpir- 
ing after grandeur and pompous preheminence : But being enſamples, 
to the flock, © of humility, and moderation, thinking themſelves 
happy, in being admitted to ſerve their Chriſtian brethren, in fo 

uſeful a ſtation ; and imitating their great Lord and maſter, who 

came not to be miniſtred unto, but to miniſter *. — Being examples, 
* likewiſe, of a fervent, but diſcreet and temperate, piety; of 
love to all mankind; of affability and condeſcenſion; of gravi- 
'fy, without moroſeneſs; of mortification, without ſuperſtitious 
auſterities; of zea!, without cenſoriouſneſs, or violent tranſport; 
of openneſs and ſimplicity of mind, without prejudice or craft ; 
of diligence, prudence, temperate and well-ordered paſſions ; of a 
Nrong 7h:7/t after knowledge in themſelves, and readineſs to com- 
.municate it, freely, to others ; of contentment, chearfulneſs, and 


Mat. xxii. 28. 
| 2 calm 
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2 calm ſubmiſſion to the determinations of providence; And of 
a ſteady, and though not raſh and incautious, yet inflexible, in- 
tegrity ; which, though it ſhuns danger, when it may be avoided 
with honour, and a good conſcience, and is ſo far indulgent to the 
peoples prejudices, as to take the moſt eaſy and 7noffen/rve me- 
thods, of inſtilling, into their minds, right principles of reli- 
gion, yet never uſes any arts, to deceive them into wrong mean- 
ings ; never, by ſtudied ambiguities of ſpeech, flatters and con- 
firms them in their errors, nor, in the leaſt, ſooths their vices; 
and, when called to fo ſevere a trial, ſacrifices every worldly in- 


| tereſt, to maintain the cauſe of Chriſtianity and virtue, which is 


the cauſe of Gop.” 


I SHALL only add, that CHriſtian miniſters have the higheſt. 
poſſible encouragement, to be thus zncorrupt, zealous, and faithful 
in their miniſtrations, and adorn the religion, which they recom- 
mend, by the engaging luſtre of a pious and exemplary life; becauſe, 
if they ſo conduct themſelves, they are expreſsly aſſured, that, 
when the chief ſhepherd ſhall appear, they ſhall receive a crown of 
glory, that fadeth not away *. 


HavixG thus given a ſhort general account, of the nature 
and deſign of the miniſterial office, and the obligations reſulting 
from it; I ſhall add, in the fame conciſe way, the ſubſtance of 
the duty of the Cbriſtian people: A matter of 10 leſs importance 
to the honour of Chriſtianity, to the advancement of truth and 
virtue, and to the improvement and flouriſhing ſtate of Chriſtian 
ſocieties ; than the good conduct, prudence, and faithfulneſs, of 
miniſters themſelves. For, in every inſtance of relative duty, 
where there are reciprocal obligations on the parties related to 


®. x Pet v. 4. 


each 
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each other, be they either magiſtrates and ſubjects, parents and 
children, maſters and ſervants, or miniſters and people; a failure, 
on either fide, muſt neceſſarily create diſorders, and be attend- 
ed with fatal irregularities. This is the direct, and neceſlary, 
tendency of the thing, the unalterable conſtitution of nature; 
and in the caſe, which I am now particularly to conſider, it is con- 
firmed, beyond all diſpute, by conſtant obſervation and ex- 
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Trr-farlts of Chriſtian miniſters, as I have before obſerved, 
have been frequently complained of, and expoſed in the black- 
eft colours. But, though the clamour of the del, and of 
the profane libertine, has commonly reſted and centered bere; 
has there been no other juſt cauſe of complaint? Has the irre- 
gular behaviour been confined to this quarter only? No man can 
aſſert, or honeſtly venture even to inſinuate, this, who knows 
any thing of the Hiſtory of the church, or of the preſent fate 
of religion amongſt us. On the contrary, it is molt noto- 
rious, that through the peoples zndrference, and lukewarmneſs, 
ſerious piety, and the practice of morality, have wofully de- 
clined, under miniſters the moſt compleatly furniſhed ; of the 
moſt amiable and engaging qualifications; and of exem- 
1 plary integrity, and diligence. The peoples pride, and cenſo- 
}  rwuuſneſs, their bitter animgſities and diſſentions, their inflexible 
ſirffneſs, their narrow ſentiments, and the diſcouragement, they have 
given, to a free and ingenuous enquiry into the ſenſe of Scripture, 
have produced the utmoſt confuſion ; and I may, indeed, take 
upon me to ſay, that they are among the chief cauſes of a 
weak, unimproving, and injudicious miniſtry ; the reaſon, why 
ſome, of the molt deſerving, have been ob&ftrudfed in their uſe- 
fulneſs, and a firong temptation, with others, to prevarication, 

and 
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and hypocriſy.” I mention theſe things, not to caſt a reproach 
upon any particular denomination of Chri/tzans (for all are, in 
ſome degree, guz/ty) but only to ſhew, of what vaſt conſequence 
it is, that the peoples duty be rightly TION, and carefully þ 
practiſed. © | i 


* 


Tus FigsrT branch of the peoples duty, to their miniſters, 
(which I am naturally led to conſider, becauſe it is, indeed, the 
ſpring and neceſſary ſupport of all the reſt) is © a reſpe&ful 1 
behaviour, and treating, them at all times, with due eſteem and 76 
honour.” But, leſt this ſhould be liable to miſconſtructions, and 1 
be thought, to ſavour ſomewhat of arrogance, when u ged | = 
by one of my character; I beg leave to explain my mean- F 
ing more particularly, and to be underſtood, with the following « 
reſtrictions. 4] 


I wouLD by no means, then, be thought an advocate for un- | i | 
feilful pretenders, who are groſsly unqualified for the great — 
work of inſtructing others; nor for the lazy, and vicious, who 9 
are a ſcandal to their profeſſion; nor for proud impoſers, who 
endeavour to enſlave the conſciences of mankind ; but only for 
perſons of real merit ; of ability, zeal, and faithſu/neſs in their 
work, and who, inſtead of Jording it over Go p' heritage, are 
enſamples to the flock *, Nor is the reſpect, which I plead for, 
aan abſolute ſubmiſſion to the ſentiments of any miniſters, how- 
eiuer worthily eſteemed, for their learning, and piety.” 


For if Chrifans blindly follow their ſpiritual guides, and 
ſwallow all their doctrines implicitely, I am ſenſible, that they 
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lie open. to endleſs 7mpofitions, and can have no guard, againſt the 
moſt ſtupid enthuſiaſm, nor even againſt irreligion itſelf, On the 
contrary, the more freely their opinions are examined, by the 
univerſal rule of right reaſon, and the primitive ſtandard of 7e. 
vealed religion, thoſe, under their care, are more likely to im- 
prove in Chr:/tian and divine knowledge, and to be engaged, and 
fixed, in the univerſal practice of virtue. 


I wouLD therefore, inſtead of difcouraghts, earneſtly recom- 
mend, an impartial ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, as the natu- 


. ral way, for men to form a conſiſtent, and rational, ſcheme of 
i belief and practice; ut notions of Gop; and of the extent of 
| religious and moral obligations. By this means, the Chriſtian 
j people will have a ffraigbt and eaſy rule to go by, and build 
2 their hopes of happineſs on a ſolid foundation; whereas, 
il the neglect of it has introduced incomprehenſible articles of 
| Faith; doctrines prejudicial to true goodneſs ; gloomy, diſtruſtful, 


ſentiments of the DeiTY; and ſuperſtitious diſtracting ter- 
rors. 


As Alx, reading the ſcriptures, with impartiality, will in- 
F | ſpire ſincere and honeſt minds with humility, and benevolence, 
4 i with moderation, and forbearance and mutual candour : But, the 

negle& of it multiplies blind and violent diſputes, and propa- 

gates a wild furious Seal, without knowledge, or diſcretion. 


Axp to mention, at preſent but one advantage more of 
what I am now recommending——By this means, common 
Chriſtians will better underſtand the grounds of their faith, and, 
conſequently, be more firmly effabliſhed in it. They will be 
more fully acquainted, with the intrinſic excellence of the doc- 

trine 
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trine of Chriſtianity, and the ſtrength and weight of its exter- 
nal proofs: And fo will be believers, not upon the foot of 
mere tradition, and authority (which confirm all religions equal- 
ly) but upon rational, conviclion, and choice. From all which 
premiſes, it is natural both for miniſters and people, to infer, 
that, to ſearch the ſcriptures * is the univerſal duty of Chriſtians; 
and their being at liberty to do this, unmoleſted, and unterrified, 
by an anti- cbriſtian oppreſſion, I fincerely think (and would to 
God, that they all regarded it in the fame light) is the highef, I 
and moſt valuable, of their outward Chriſtian privileges. . e 5 
! 


© AND, now, is there any thing like lordlineſs, any thing like 
ſpiritual tyranny, in all this? Any thing, but what tends to 
openneſs and enlargement of mind ? It muſt, upon theſe principles, 
be entirely the people's own fault, if they are ignorant, enflaved, 
bigotted : And they ſhould complain leſs of prieſtly craft, and much 
more, than they are apt to do, of ſelf-deceif, and ſelf-impofition.' 
For when they are, at any time, exhorted to obey, and to ſub- 
mit themſelves +, this is only fo far, as they are obliged to ſubmit 
to any other wiſe, and rational, inſtitution : It is not to ſuch 
rulers [or guides] as are allowed to exerciſe a dominion over their 
faith; but to ſuch, as are only appointed to be their in/lrufors 
in true Chriſtianity, and the helpers of their purity, and joy. 


. : E322 DE 
. „ or .. 


FINALLY, *© the reſpect, that is due to miniſters, is not claimed 
F- on account of any ſingular merit in them; and much leſs, on ac- 
3 count of mere zitles, and outward diſtinctions; or of any inde- 
3 lible authority, or inherent ſanctity, inſeparable from the office 
1 itſelf; but for the wſefulneſs of the miniſterial character, when 


ws John v. 39. + Heb. xu. 7, 17. 
A SY rightly 
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rightly and honourably ſupported.” Accordingly, we find, that 
St. Paul exhorted the Theſſalonians, to know them who labour. 
ed among them, and were over them in the Lord, and admoniſhed 
them; and to eſteem them very highly, in love, for their works 
fake *: Which, ſurely, is ſo far from being an exorbitant and am- 
bitious claim, that it is rather enforced, by all principles of reaſon, 
and generoſity. " 


BesIDEs, as it is impoſſible, that the weight, and credit of 
any conſiderable character ſhould be maintained, if thoſe, who 
are inveſted with it, are /ighted, and vilified, it from hence ne- 
ceſſarily follows, © that the diſreſpect, ſhewn to the faithful mini- 
ſters of Chriſt, is not likely to terminate in their perſons, but 
tends to bring the office itſelf into contempt. And a deſpiſed mi- 
niſtry has always been, and ever will be, in proportion, an un- 
fucceſsful one. Let the people, therefore, take heed, that neither 
a blind zeal, nor haughtineſs, nor paſſion, nor a petulant captious 
temper, be ever ſuffered to hurry matters on to this extreme, to 


the diſcredit of Chriſtianity, and the obſtructing its progreſs. 
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© ANOTHER part of the duty of Chriſtian people towards their 
miniſters, is, to allow them a proper ſupport,” I need not infiſt 
long on this, becauſe every man's own reaſon, if he allows him- 
ſelf to think at all about it, muſt convince him, that it is a 


branch of natural equzfy—— That they, who entirely devote their 3 

labours to promote the knowledge, and practice, of Chriſtianity, 2 

and conſequently, the higheſt happineſs of mankind, and de- # 

prive themſelves oftentimes, upon that account, of very conſider- 3 

able worldly advantages, which they might o/herwiſe obtain, ſhould 5 

* 1 Theſ. v. 12, 13. N 3 

5 receive 
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receive a ſubſſtence from thoſe, to whom they miniſter; and, I 
may add, a comfortable, and honourable, ſubſiſtence, in proportion 
to the importance and uſefulneſs of the ſervice, in which they 
are engaged 


AND this claim, ſo agreeable to all principles of natural juſtice, 
the Goſpel has confirmed in ſuch ſtrong terms, as will admit of 
no evaſion. Thus, St. Paul enjoins, that he, who is taught in 
the word, ſhould communicate unto him that teacheth, in all good 
things *. And, in his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, there is a 


very ſingular and remarkable paſſage, to the ſame purpoſe. Have 


ave not power (ſays he) 70 eat, and to drink ? Have we not power 
(or a right) to lead about a ſiſter, a wife, as well as other Apoſtles ? 
o goeth a warfare any time, at his own changes? Or, who 
planteth a vine-yard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof ? Or who 
feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk of the flock ? Say I theſe 


things, as a man? Or, ſaith not the law the ſame alſo? For it is 


written, in the law of Moſes, thou ſhalt not muzzle the mouth of 
the ox, that treadeth out the corn. Doth Go p take care for oxen ? 
Or, ſaith he it, altogether, for our ſakes? For our ſakes, uo doubt, 
this ic written : That he, that plougheth, ſhould plough in hope; and 
that he, that threſheth in hope, ſhould be partaker of his hope, IF 


we have ſown unto you, ſpiritual things, is it a great thing, if we 


ſhall reap your carnal things? Do ye not know, that they, who mi- 
niſter about holy things, live of the things of the temple ? And 
they, who wait at the altar, are partakers with the altar? Even 
ſo, hath the Lord ordained, that they, who preach the Goſpel, ſhould 
(though, without having ſpecified any particular way, in which 
their maintainance is to be raiſed) live of the Goſpel +. Perfons, 
who have renounced Chri/tianity, or, who profeſs na religion at 


* Gal. vi. 6. + 1 Cor. ix. 4—14. 
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all, may think all this to be idle and chimerical talk; but cer- 
tain I am, that no Chriſtian can help being convinced, that this 
is a fanding, and indiſpenſable, branch of his Chriſtian duty. 


Wk may add to all this, that ſcarce any thing contributes, ſo 
viſibly to the honour, and uſefulneſs, of the miniſtry, as the 
raiſing the condition of thoſe, who are engaged in it, above 

the anxious cares of indigence and poverty. Faſy circumſtances, 
in life, create chearful active ſpirits, animate, and enlarge, the 
mind, and inſpire a becoming confidence, and reſolution. Where 
as, when a man 1s oppreſſed by want, his faculties are cramped, 
and cannot dilate, and exert themſelves to advantage : He abates 
of his vigour ; and his beſt inſtructions loſe a great deal of their 
weight, and are treated, eſpecially by proud and haughty ſpirits, 
i with inſolence, and ſcorn——An event this, that all, who wiſh 
4 | well to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, and are deſirous, that the ob- 
ligations of virtue be ſupported with public energy, and reputa- 
tion, muſt, one would think, be ſollicitous, to the utmoſt of 
their power, to prevent. 


SUFFER me, however, juſt to add farther, that what I have 
now urged, notwithſtanding its importance, ſeems to be a point, 
10 that many Cbhriſtian ſocieties have been but /:ttle ſenfible of: 
FT Who, inſtead of affording their miniſters a generous ſupport 
(though a right of nature, and a right, which the Goſpel has, in 
the moſt diffuſe and ample terms, eſtabliſhed) act, as if they 
would force them, to the practice of ſelf-denis}, and deprive 
them of the virtue, and reward, of approved and voluntary 
felf-denial ; and who maintain ſuch a prodigious diſproportion, 
between their care, and expence, for time, and eternity, as if 
the preſent animal Life was the completion of their warmeſt 

| : defires, 
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deſires, and the health and immortality, of their ſouls, but an 
inconſiderable ingredient in their happineſs. 


Bur as this is a nice and tender topic, and my cnlarging 
farther upon it may, in the opinion of ſome, look tdo much 
like ſelf-intereſt, 1 ſhall drop ſeveral other particulars, that might 
be mentioned: And for what, has been already ſaid in general, 
the neceſſities of many worthy families, the plain equity of the caſe, 
and its being expreſsly inculcated in the Chriſtian revelation, will, 
I hope, be deemed a ſufficient apology. For myſelf, to ob- 
viate any perſonal reflections, I declare, that I have as much as 
I deſire, and more perhaps, than I could, in modeſiy, claim. 
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In the THIRD place, it is the duty of the Chriſtian people 1 
(to make uſe of an expreſſion of ſcripture, which might, orher- | 
wiſe, be ridiculed by the light wits of the preſent age, even 

though they have not yet proceeded ſo far, as openly to diſclaim 
all belief of Chriſtianity) it is, I ſay, the duty of the Chriſtian 
people, to attend on the iniſiration of the word——as well as on 
the other public ſervices of religion : For, without this, the office 
of a miniſter muſt be abſolutely impertinent, and wſeleſs; and it 
would be much more conſiſtent, to declare againſt it altogether, 
and diſſolve all religious ſocieties. 


Tux advantages of public inſtruction, and ſocial worſhip are 
very evident. They keep alive, a general ſenſe of a Deity, 
and a providence, and of the great obligations of religion. And 
were it not for theſe tated ſolemn exerciſes (notwithſtanding acci- 
dental abuſes) it may be juſtly queſtioned, whether great num- 
bers, even in Chriſtian countries, would not be quite over- run 
with fottiſh 7gnorance, and n. To neglect, therefore, 

public 
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public worſhip altogether, muſt be of very ill conſequence to the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity, and common morality. The wiſeſt, and 50%, 
will find their good diſpoſitions improved by it. Or if it was 
true, that they could expect no farther proficzency (as arrogance 
and /c/f-conceit may, perhaps, dictate ; but which, I believe, no 
truly modeſt man will be forward to believe of himſelf) yet their 
example may be of great uſe, to quicken the zea/ of others; 
and, on the contrary, their totally abſenting themſelves may in- 
fluence many, who really want igHtruction, to do the like, and, in 
the end, beget in them an indiſſerence about all religion, 


Bur, with reſpe& to Chriſtians, the obligation is ſtill more 
clear, and inconteſtable. For, of the believers, even in the 
9 apoſtolic times, this expreſs account is given, that they all con- 
lt;  tinued, with one accord, in prayer and ſupplication*; that they 
== were all, with one accord, in one place +; and that they continued, 
ll fledfaſily, in the Apoſiles doctrine and a and in breaking 
= of bread, and in prayers J. 


AND, that in theſe religious aſſemblies, there were /ermons, 
and exbortations, to the people, as well as prayers, and .thanſ- 
5 | givings, offered to almighty Gop, is undeniable from the fol- 
lowing paſlages : In which, it is afſerted——of Saul, and Bar- 
nabas, that, when they aſſembled themſelves with the church at An- 
tioch (where the diſciples were firſt called Chriſtians) they taught 
much people || ; that, upon the firſt day of the week, when the diſci- 
ples came together to break bread, Paul preached unto them F. 
And he gives this account of h7mſelf, to the elders of the 


Acts i. 14, 1 Acts ii. 1. 7 Ver. 42. 
Acts xi. 26. 8 Acts xx. 7. 
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church of Epheſus, that he Rept back, from them, nothing that 

1045 profitable unto them; but had Zaught them publickly, as well ' 

as from houſe to houſe, teſtifying both to the Jews, and alſo to the 

Greeks, repentance toward Gor, and faith toward our Lord Jeſus 

Cbriſt *. T he ſame thing is ſaid of the Apoſtles in general, viz. 

that, they ceaſed not to teach, and preach TFeſus Chriſt T. And, | | 
therefore, the author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews has thought : J 
it worthy, to be the matter of a direct Apoſtolical injunction, tr l 
conſider one another, to provoke unto love, and to good works ; not 
forſaking the aſſembling of ourſelves together, as the manner of ſome 
E was}, even in thoſe primitive times of Chriſtianity, I may add 
3 to this, © that it is proper, at leaſt in general, that the Chriſtian 
people ſhould attend the public offices of religion, in that Chri- 
3z i flian ſociety, to which they more immediately belong, and for 
I this plain and obvious reaſon ; that, without this, it is ſcarce | 
poſſible that particular churches ſhould ſubſiſt, nor, conſequent- 1 
ly, that public worſhip itſelf ſhould be regularly maintained.“ 


I SHALL recommend one thing more, before I conclude this 
head, which is, that, in hearing the word preached, the hearers 
ought to take care, not to be influenced by vain curivity ; for 
then it will only yield a preſent trifling, and uſeleſs, amuſe- 
ment: Nor ſhould they chiefly regard the elegance of a diſ— 
courſe, and the gracefulneſs of the preacher's delivery ; which, 

of itſelf, can only ſtrike the fancy, but neither rectify the 7udg- 
ment, nor improve the moral charaffer : Much leſs, ought they 
to attend on the public exerciſes of religion, to indulge a capticus 
cavilling humour, to ſpy out, and cenſure, faults, and criticize 
on the little „lips, and inaccuracies, of the preacher ; becauſe this 


Acts xx. 20, 21. + Chap. v. 42. + Heb. x24, 25 
VoL. II. Ff „ 
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will feed pride, ſelfconceit, and foment a ſpirit of contention, 
But we ſhould be principally careful to diveſt ourſelves of all 
prejudice, which renders the mind wunimpreſſible, by the ſtrongeſt 
light, and evidence, of truth; which aggravates every minute 
human frailty, into a fundamental error; which no eloquence can 
move, no force of reaſon conquer. 


FARTHER, it is an indiſpenſable part of the people's duty, to 
allow their miniſters 0 declare, with freedom, the whole counſel of 
Gop *; z.e. every thing, which they 7h:nk to be an important 
truth, or duty, of the Goſpel, how much ſoever it may differ, 
from received and ęſtabliſbed ſentiments and forms.“ Let there be 
no reſtraint, or terror; but the utmoſt encouragement given, to 
a free, and impartial, ſtudy of the holy Scriptures ; ſince it is 
in this way alone, that a miniſter can form juſt notions of Chri- 
flianity himſelf, or be qualified for explaining it to others, 
And private Chri/{ians can receive no advantage at all, from their 
miniſters fates, if they confine him to certain favourite points, as 
a ſacred flandard of truth, which they are determined never to 
receae from. 


CHRISTIANITY is a thing, no more to be learned al! af once 
by the iniſier, than by the private members of the congregation, 
Let him be allowed, therefore, to give himſelf all the ſcope, that 
reaſon, and conſcience, and an ardent thirſt after knowledge, 
require; and the weakneſs, and inability of human nature, to 

_ comprehend all truth, will for ever demand. If, indeed, he is 
infallitle, which we all know that he is not, as well as that we 
ourſelves are not, we are then ſecure ; otherwiſe, it is abſolutely 


* Acts xx. 27. 


impoſſi- 
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impoſſible, that either party ſhould make any proficiency, Upon 
this abſurd ſuppoſition, we are entrenched in ignorance, within 
a line, that neither reaſon, nor revelation, can force. 


Bur, above all, I would adviſe private Chriſtians, not to be Fl 
ſo arrogant, and preſumptuous, as to be forward, upon every oc- | , 
caſion, to ſound the alarm of hereſy ; which, in every age of the i 
church, has been an engine of ſcandal, and wiclence, and the 
cauſe of endleſs ſchiſins and confuſſons. For how unjuſtifiable 
muſt it be, to impute this heinous crime to men of honeſt princi- 
pies, and exempiary lives, who are quite the reverſe of the he- | 
retics, mentioned in the New Teſtament ; and who, if St. Paul's | | 
authority be of any weight (who en them as perſons e | 
condemned, and acted by ambitious, fattious, ſelfiſh — cannot 5 | 
poſſibly have incurred * guilt. 


AGAIN, * another branch of the peoples duty 1s, to put the moſt 
candid conſtructions on their minifters publick diſcourſes, and on 
every fart of their behaviour,” Interpret nothing rig orcuy, that 
is capable of a more favourable tenſe. Paſs by little indiſcretions; 
conceal, inſtead of expofing, the common fratlties of human na- 
ture, that are conſiſtent with general integrity. Expect nothing 
from them, beyond what the laws of reaſon, and religion, de- 
mand; nor form different rules for their conduct, with reſpect to 
the common incidents and concerns of life, from what other 
men are ſubject to. 


Ir it ſhould be ſaid, that they are to be examples to the reſt of 
the world: I anſwer, of what? Of every thing truly virtuous, 
praije-worthy, and upright, it is allowed they ſhould be—But not 
of enthuſiaſm and ſuperſiition ; not of a ſour, moroſe and formal, 

8 behavi- 
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behaviour; not of ſpleen and melancholy, and of proud, or fullen, 
retirement from the world; not of caſting a reproach on the wit. 
dom and goodneſs of providence, by refuſing to enjoy thoſe con- 
mon conveniencies, and accommodations, which God has graciouſly 
provided, for the delight of human life For theſe things are 
ſo far from being parts of true religion, that they are, rather, 
the direct reverſe of it; that conſiſting, in a great meaſure, in 
the exerciſe of the ſocial virtues; and her ways (being repreſent- 
ed) as ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths peace X. 


LET me add to this, that if you have conceived any prejudice 
againſt your miniſter, you ought to take the firſt opportunity, by a 
free converſation with him on the particular ſubject that gave offence, 
to get that prejudice removed; and not ſuffer it to fix and grow in 
. the mind, till, at length, it becomes ſo deeply ſettled, as never to be 
rooted out. Perhaps, the matter may be explained to entire ſatisfac- 
it; tion; or, at leaſt, the malignity of it may be greatly mitigated: 
But, however that be, it is very great 277uſtice to a miniſter's cha- 

racer, not to put it in his porwer to clear himſelf; or, to entertain 

prejudices againſt him, without being ſure, whether they are el! 
ö grounded, or not. And if the ſame method was followed by men, 
19 univerſally, with reſpect to each other; conſidering the ſ#uſfrcious 
5 temper of the world, how liable they are to mſtake, and how 
prone to mfrepreſent, univerſal diſcord, and miſchief, would be 
unavoidable, | 


Tux laſt advice that I ſhall give (which may be thought per- 
N haps to be more of a prudential, than of a ſtrictly religious, na- 
{ ture) is, © that the people engage their miniſter, as little as poſſi- 


ble, 
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ble, in private quarrels, and diſputes, either as a principal, an evi- 
dence, or a judge; leſt they prejudice him in the eſteem, of one or 
other of the contending parties, and, thereby, leſſen his »ſeful- 
neſs, upon the whole. They ſhould chuſe, rather, to refer the 
matter to ſome more private friends; who may, perhaps, have 
equal abilities to decide, in mice and critical cafes of this kind, 
and with leſs danger of giving offence. But if any thing of this 
nature muſt come under the cognigance of the miniſter, it is but 
common juſtice, that he be left to determine, with perfe& free- 
dem, as the equity of the caſe appears to lie; and that none 
be diſpleaſed with him, for making, what he thinks, a right de- 


ciſion. 


I MENTION this particularly, becauſe it has, to my own 
knowledge, occaſioned irreconcileable differences; and indeed is, | 
in itſelf, a very probable, and fruitful, ſource of diſcord. But, . ; | 
if the miniſter happens to be abuſed, and perſecuted, on this, or | 

any other, account, it is the peoples duty to defend him, and vin- 
dicate his perſonal honour, and integrity: It is moſt ungenerous, 
and baſe, to deſert him in ſuch an extremity (when he ſuffers, 
for an inflexible adherence to the cauſe of honeſty, and truth) 
whatever be the character and power of his oppreſſor. And ſuch 
a mean treacherous condeſcenſion in thoſe, who, he had rea- 
ſon to expect, would be his friends, and ſupport his innocence, 
may not only put him out of a capacity of preſent ſervice, but 
unqualify him, in a great meaſure, for future uſefulneſs. 


Tnus have I finiſhed my diſcourſes, on what are peculiarly 
ſled relative duties: In the chapters that ftill remain, the ſub- 
jets will be, as follow, viz. 


A GENE 
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A GENERAL, ſammary, account of Juſtice : And the Chriſtian 
rule, of Equity, . explained. 


OF Self- love, and its Exceſſes : Or Se Songs, e and Benevolence, 
compared. | 


Or parti cular branches of univerſal Benevolence—And FIRST, 
of Mercy, in its ſeveral parts, 


Or private Friendſtib ; and the Love f our Country. 


ix Or Unzty; and Peaceableneſs. 


Or Humility ; and Meeknefs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Xx. 


A general, ſummary, account of Juſtice: And, the 
Chriſtian rule, of Equity, particularly explained. 


HE whole of Juſtice in general will, I believe, be com- 
prehended under the following heads; to which, all the 


different branches, and offices, of it may eaſily be reduced 


——* An exact and ſcrupulous regard to the rights of others, 
with a deliberate purpoſe, to preſerve them, upon all occaſions, 
' facred and inviolate; and, from this fair and equitable temper, 
performing every neceſſary act of juſtice, that relates to their 
perſons, or properties: Being juſt to their merit, and juſt to their 


very 7nfirmities, by making all the allowances in their favour, 


which their circumſtances require, and a good natured and 


equitable conſtruction, of particular caſes, will admit of: Be- 


ing true to our friendſhips, to our promiſes, and contracts: Be- 
ing juſt in our Zrafic, juſt in our demands, and juſt, by ob- 


ſerving a due moderation and proportion, even in our reſent- 


ments. The diſtin offices of juſtice are, indeed, ſome- 
what various, as men's conditions and characters differ; but 


the general obligation, and the general rules, are one and the 
ſame. 


LET me juſt add here, that the virtue of 7z//7ce is not 


only the main pillar, and flrength of ſocieties; but, as it 
| | were, 
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were, the eſſential and vital ſpirit, by which they hf: And, 
that the contrary vices, of d!/imulation, deceitful compliment, 
Hing, fraud, treachery ; of cenſorioufneſs, detraction, flander, un- 
dermining arts, rigorous oppreſſion, and injury of every kind; 
are directly calculated to diſſolve the frame of all governments, 
to render a regular ſoctal life abſolutely impoſſible, and human 
life itſelf unfupportable. 


Bur, we ſhall have a clearer idea of this virtue, if we con- 
ſider diſtinctly the Chriſtiau rule of equity; and the occaſion, 
| on which it was introduced by our Saviour, as an inviolable pet 
"i of the moral lam, in his ſermon on the mount, 


Af | In this diſcourſe, we have the largeſt /cheme of morality, in 
hl one view, that is to be found in the whole New Teſtament, 
N The particular deſign of it was, to reftore the law of nature to 
its original purity, in thoſe inſtances, in which it had been either 
partially ſtated, or groſsly corrupted, by the gloſſes and com- 
ments of the Jeiſb doctors; and, by a multitude of vain tra- 
ditions, impoſed upon the people as ſacred, which, in a great 
meaſure, vacated the obligation of it, We are not, therefore, 
to expect, in this diſcourſe, a complete abſtract of Chriſtian mo- 
rals, in a regular connected ſyſtem; becauſe it was chiefly 1n- 
tended to rechity abuſes, and remove blind prejudices, which en- 
flaved men's minds, and perverted their notions of good and evil: 
It is natural however to obſerve, that the virtues, therein recom- 
mended, are rationally explained, reduced to their right principles, 
urged in their proper extent, and enforced by the moſt powerful, 
ſublime, and generous notives; and that the ſtricteſt care is 
taken, to inculcate the neceſſity of good znwward diſpoſitions, and re- 

, gular paſſions; and make us, principally, to regard that integrity, 
and 
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and refitude of heart, in which the perfection of human na- 
ture confiſts, 


Tuꝝ Jerus, it muſt be owned, had very ſtrong and exalted 
ſentiments of virtue, communicated to them in the writings of 
the Old Teſtament ; and, eſpecially, by the prophets; who were 
ſent, when they were moſt degenerate, moſt extravagantly zealous 
for ceremonies, but looſe and diſſolute in their morals, to bring 
them back to the practice of the eternal rules of ruth, and 
righteouſneſs. But, notwithſtanding this, at the time of Chriſ?'s 
coming, their piety was little more than formality and ſuper- 
ſtition 3 and yet, upon Zhis they highly valued themſelves, and 
made a public oſtentation of what was diſhonourable to Gop, 
and a reproach to human reaſon ; They had learned, it ſeems, 
in thoſe days, to ſeparate religion from morality, It was, therefore, 
of the utmoſt importance, that our bleſſed Saviour ſhould, par- 
ticularly, enforce the laws of Juſtice and charity; and repre- 
ſent them as eſſential points, in the religion of Moſes, and 
the prophets; making them, at the ſame time, indiſſenſable 
branches of his own ſcheme of religion: For, by this means, 
none can hope to atone, for defects in the ſocial virtues, by ce- 
remoniouſneſs, and the warmeſt raptures of enthu/ia/m, without 


oppoſing, at once, the light of zature, and the principles and 
dictates of revelation 


Tuts is expreſsly aſſerted, with reſpe& to the great law of 
Juſtice, viz. All things, whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do 
unto you, do ye even ſo to them*, And the great uſefulneſs, 
of this general maxim, appears from hence, that it is a com- 


: 


9 Mat. vii. 12. 
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pendium of equity, an abriggement of all the rules of it, in a nar- 
row compaſs, eaſily underſtood and remembred ; and, at the 
ſame time, an intelligible and plain direction to us, in every part 
of our conduct, which concerns the interęſts and rights of our 
fellow- creatures. This ſhall, hereafter, be more particularly 
conſidered: But, in the mean time, it is highly proper, that we 
premiſe ſome obſervations, for the explanation of the rule itſelf, 
An, 7 


FIRST, in order to the right interpretation of it, © we muſt 
make all due allwances for the different tations, circumſtances, 
and characters of men.” It has been neceſſary for me, to re- 
mark often in theſe diſcourſes, that the wiſdom of providence 
has made a great diſtinction between mankind, with reſpect to 
natural abilities, and outward advantages; and that, from hence, 
ariſe various degrees in human life, in a natural ſubordination to 
each other. Now this variety of conditions, muſt render dif- 
ferent meaſures of conduct, not only becoming, but neceſſary ; not 
only ſurtable to the reſpective cbaracters, to preſerve order, pro- 
priety, and decency, but abſolutely requiſite to the well-being 
and ſtrength of ſecreties : And, on the contrary, the bringing 
all ranks of men upon à level by inſiſting on the ſame uniform 
behaviour in all, would make the world one wild, and endleſs, 
{cene of extravagance and confuſion, 


Tux rule of juſtice therefore, preſcribed by Cbriſt, muſt not 
be interpreted ſo /ooſely, and in ſuch an indeterminate manner as 
this, but as a rule of proportion, which ſuppoſes ſome equality 
in the circumſtances; or, in other words, obliges us to do Hat 
for others, and that only, which, in the ſame ſtate or relation, 


we deſire that they ſhould do for us. Thus, for example, and 
to 


n 
fe 
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to put an inſtance which is abſolutely unexceptionable— A 
prince may juſtly demand reſpect and obedience from his ſub- 
Jas, but he is not bound for that reaſon, to treat hem with the 
ie marks of deference and ſubmiſſion; but only, to rule with 
that gentleneſs and clemency, that tender regard to the public 
welfare, that watchful and affectionate care of his peoples i- 
berties, and of the rights of each particular member of the com- 
munity, as he Himſeſf, were he in the rank of a ſabject, would 
expect from a de and equzzable governour. The ſame reaſoning 
will eaſily be carried, through all the other relations of life; ſome 
of which are neceſſarily znfer:or to, and dependent upon, others: 
And, to extend the rule farther, is confounding the nature of 
things; and attempting to eſtabliſh a pretended ſcheme of egui- 
ty, by the deſtruction of truth, and reaſon. : 


AG ain, ſuppoſing the circumſtances of the perſons to be the 
ſame, which is evidently neceſſary, in order to make this ge- 
neral rule agreeable to the natural principles of Juſtice; we 
muſt interpret it with this farther limitation, viz. that we are 
not bound, in all reſpects, to do that to others, that we may wiſh 
and defire they would do for us; but only ſuch things, as are, 
at leaſt, innocent, and conſiſtent with virtue and religion. For 
this is recommended to us as a rule of reaſon, of univerſal and 

eternal obligation; and is not, therefore, to be framed by eiu, 
neſs, fancy, prejudice, or any other principles, that are ſo irregu- 
lar and variable. To aſſert, that one man ought to behave un- 

reaſonably towards another, only becauſe he would fooliſhly have 
that other to behave in ſuch à manner towards him — is making 
Jalſbood and error the foundation and teſt of right condud : 

It is ſetting up an 2maginary rule of equity, againſt the eſſential 
and indiſpenſable laws of equity: It repreſents ſocial virtue as 
. entirely 
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entirely arbitrary, and the difference of good and evil as uncertain; 
and indeterminablèe: And, conſequently, not only contradicts the 
deſign of Chriſtianity, but ſubverts natural religion itſelf. 


I AM aware, that it may be objected here, that though right 
reafon be the ultimate rule of our conduct, yet every man's 
Judgment, and ſenſe of things, is, to him, the immediate rule: 
That reaſon, with reſpect to particular perſons, is their own 
reaſon, and the fitneſs of action can, to them, be no other, but 
what they apprehend to be fit : So that it is needleſs, it may 
be ſaid, to put in this reſtriction, that we are only bound to do 


i i to others, what we may innocentiy, and conſiſtently with the prin- 
. ciples of virtue, defire they ſhould do to us: Becauſe if we thin} 
1 it innocent, or inſiſt upon it as a matter of rigbt, our obligation 
5 is exactly the ſame, as it would have been, if the thing was in 


„ TT reality, as it is in our notion of it. Our Saviour's words, there- 
a | fore, muſt be taken ſtrictly and literally, thus far at leaſt, that 
i Cs wie ſhould treat our fellow-creatures in the ſame manner, not only 
fr as we may, but as we think we may, reaſonably expect they 
ſhould treat ws, in ie circumſtances.” 


. To this I anſwer, that what is our duty, by this rule of jufe 
. race, is a conſideration entirely diſtindt, from what we are obliged 
to, in order to demonſtrate our integrity, in purſuing the dic- 

tales of our underſtanding, and conſcience.” A man, of an er- 

roneous conſcience, forfeits the character of an honeſt man, if he 

does not falow the guidance of it; but if he dees, he may, not- 
1 withſtanding, be wroyg in his conduct. Thus, for inſtance, if 
4 any one thinks it his duty to perſecute his neighbour, for not 
? being of the ſame Faith with himſelf ; notwithſtanding the plea 
7 
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of conſcience, he violates, in a moſt glaring and ſhameful man- | 
ner, the immutable aus of r1ghteouſneſs and charity, 


To apply this to the preſent argument; it will undoubtedly | 
be allowed, with reſpect to this rule of equity, that every man e MN 
ought to ac, agreeably to his cw ſentiments of the true mean- 
ing, and extent of it: But it cannot, from hence, be inferred, 
© that it is, really, 20 more in 77felf, than what each particular 
perſon apprebends it to be, and, conſequently, mere opinion and 
fancy; becauſe, to ſuppoſe this muſt be, in effect, to aſſert, 
that truth and falſhood are, equally, the fandard of right and 
wrong. Nay, as it is natural to preſume, that opinions will 
widely drffer, the ſenſe of this rule muſt be infinitely various, 
and inconſiſtent with itſelf; but, in truth, if there be any thing 
of inſtruction or uſe in it, the meaning of it muſt be ſomething 
certain, and determinate, and its nature, and rational deſign, muſt 

remain exactly the ſame, however mankind may d:fer, in their 
 explication of it. If it ſhould be enquired, after all, what is the 
rule of reaſon in the preſent caſe, I have already ſtated it thus: 
© That we are bound to do for others, in the ſame ſtation, and re- 
lations, of life, only thoſe things, which we may innocently, and 
confi ently with the n duties of religion, deſire they ſhould 


do for 18. 


Bur, in all inſtances of generg/ity, if we expect, that our fel- 
low-creatures ſhould exceed, what they are ftri&ly obliged to, by 
the rules of juſlice and common benevolence, it muſt be right for 
us (provided we diſpoſe only of our own property, and are injurious 
to none, who have an equitable claim to our aſſiſtance, and ſup- 


port) to be generous in the ſame meaſure, and degree, And the 
incon- 
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inconveniencies, we may ſuffer, by being-thus high in our expec- 
tations, by carrying our notion of generoſity 20 far, and think. 
ing it our duty to practice accordingly, will, very probably, have 
this effect upon us; to put us on rereramining the rule of right, 
and, by this means, to enable us to fix it, in a more accurate 
and impartial r manner. 


I SHALL only add to the things which have been already offer- 
ed, that the rule, which I am now explaining, may be turned 
ſeveral ways; and conſidered in a variety of lights; each of 
which will be more immediately uſeful, according to the parti- 
cular caſes, that occur to us. The general ſenſe is, in all, much 
the ſame ; but the z lluſtration is ſomewhat different. For ex- 
bet ample, if we are ſolicited, to do any office of benevolence and 
ja friendſhip, it may be propereſt for us, to take it in that preciſe 
it view, in which our Saviour has repreſented it; v72. © that awhat- 
= ſoever, we would, that men ſhould do to us, we ought alſo 70 do to 
i | them. To prevent acts of abuſe and injury, the oppoſite 
view of it ſeems to be peculiarly adapted; viz. that whatſoever, 
we would not, that others ſhould do to us, we ought not to do to 

them: Or elſe, that we be careful that there be nothing, in any 
4. part of our conduct towards our fellow- creatures, but what, up- 
* on mature deliberation, we ſhould think reaſonable in their con- 
duct towards us, And, finally, to put a ſtop to all extra- 
vagant demands, all extraordinary pretenſions, and claims of 
right, from others, the rule may be put in a new light, and 
ſtated thus, that whatſoever, we ſhould think unreaſonable, to do 
for any man, were he in our circumſtances, and we in hrs, it is 


againſt all On, all principles of Ops to expe? from 
him.“ 


SUFFER 
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SUFFER me to make one obſervation more, before I conclude 
this head, which is this, © that though, as has been already ſug- 
geſted, in all caſes, that are for the good of particular perſons, 
and not detrimental to ſociety, we may innocently fix our expec- 
tations from them, as the meaſure of our behaviour towards them ; 
it will not hold true on the contrary, viz. that if I think it al- 
lJowable, that another ſhould take advantages againſt me, to my 
prejudice, I may lawfully do the ſame : Becauſe, I can have no 
juſt pretence to iure him in his property, though I may have a 

right to diſpoſe of my own,” There is no parity in the circum- 
2 ; which there muſt be to render the action equitable: 
For if he knows that I conſent, he does me no wrong, but, till I 
am fully aſſured of his conſent, | am highly znjurious to him. 
And if this ſingle thing was but fairly conſidered, we ſhould not, 
I am perſwaded, find ſo many mean arts uſed, nor ſuch ugly 
appearances of 7reachery and deceit, in the commerce of man- 
kind ; but it would be carried on in a more open and generous 
way, and more free from the very ſuſpicion of baſeneſs, and diſ- 
honeſty, This may ſuffice for the explication of this rule of 
equity: Let me now endeavour, briefly, | to ſhew the great pro- 
priety, and excellence of it. 


AND this appears, FIRST, fom hence, that the reaſonableneſs 
of it is very plain and obvious to all capacities; upon which ac- 
count, it is the better fitted to be an znzver/al rule. In propor- 
tion as any /aw, or rule of action, is obſcure, perplexed, or 
doubtful ; it loſes juſt ſo much of its authority, and influence. 
In like manner, if the reaſons of it are too ſubtle and abſtracted, 
and lie too deep for vulgar diſcernment; it muſt, of conſequence, 
have the leſs regard paid to it. And, if it be bound upon us by 
mere 
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mere authority, it cannot come with that weight, and univerſal 
conſtraining efficacy, as if authority and reaſon went together, and 
joined to enforce it. Authority may prevail with men to obey, 
while the ſenſe of it remains ſtrong in the mind ; but if it ap- 
pears to be arbitrarily exerciſed, it will not only be the leſs re- 
verenced, but perſons will be apt to imagine, that as it had no 
reaſon for giving the law, it can have none for in/iling on the 
obJervation of it; and that what was /o /zghtly enjoined, might be 
as lightly diſpenſed with. And as for metaphyſical arguments, and 
nice refined ſpeculations, what /mall effef? have they always had, 
in regulating the conduct of mankind, againſt the force of incli- 
nation, prejudice, or intereſt? They pleaſe as amuſements, gra- 
tify curioſity, are admired as the exerciſes of an acute genius; but 
it is ſcarce ever known, that, of themſelves alone, they leave 
ſuch zmpreſſions, as warm the heart, and re&:fy the errors of the 
life. But thoſe things, the reaſons of which are obvious, and al- 
ways appear in a clear and diſtinct light, ſtrike powerfully, and 
are of general influence. We cannot /uppreſs our ſenſe of their 
importance, ſo far, but that it will always i again, upon the 
leaſt reflection; and, either prevail with us to act conformably to 
our inward convictions, or fill us with uneaſineſs and remorſe, 
When we ſee clearly the w/dom and wſefulneſs of any rule of 
morality, we muſt be the more eaſily diſeoſed to yield obedience 
to it; and iuclination, and duty, will aſſiſt and ſtrengthen each 
other. 


Now this is the caſe, with reſpect to the general rule of equi- 
ty, which we are at preſent conſidering : The fitneſs of it is next 
to ſelf-evident, It is not to be deduced, by a long train of reaſon- 
ing, from obſcure and remote principles; but is founded on this 

Jingle truth, and ſprings neceſlarily from it (a truth eaſily appre- 
hended, 
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hended, and aſſented to by all) viz. the natural equality of man- 
kind, For though there is a great difference in the capacities of 
men, and the external advantages which they enjoy ; and conſe- 
quently, as was before ſuggeſted, one preciſe method of behavi- 
our cannot, with any propriety, be preſcribed to ail; yet conſi- 
dered as men, united in one common nature, they are ſo far equal, 
that, in the ſame circumstances, they have all a right to the ſame 
treatment. The ſuperior, for inſtance, ought not to uſe his infe- 
rior more harſhly, than the inferior, if he was advanced, and the 
other in a low depreſſed condition, might juſtly uſe him. And 
whoever refuſes to ſubmit to this rule of proportion, acts not 
as a man towards men ; but as if he was, originally, of a differ- 
ent and a higher order; and, conſequently, had not an acc:- 
dental, but a natural, claim, to peculiar diſtinction and reſpec.” 


Bor farther, as the reaſons, of this Chriſtian rule of juſtice, 
are very plain, and univerſally obvious; it is likewiſe of a vaſt 
compaſs, extending to all the duties of ſocial life, in every fitua- 
tion and character,” It takes in, not only every part of rich ju- 
ſlice; but all the various branches of charity and compaſſion, and 
all the proper offices of friend/hip, and genero/ity. For, under 
each of theſe heads, it is as true, as in matters of mere juſtice, 
and founded on the ſame general principles, that ꝛbhatſoever 
we may reafonably expect from others, they may as reaſonably 
expect from 2s. Again, it is a law to our thoughts, as well as 
to our outward behaviour, For if we imagine curſelves to be 
znjured, when any entertain an ill opinion of us, through a raſh 
and ill-natured prejudice, or on weak or improbable grounds; 
and expreſs an high reſentment againſt us, for ſlight and invo- 
 luntary offences, wwe ought, ourſelves, carefully to aveid the like 
exceſſes of cenſoriouſneſs, and malice. 
Vor, II. HA „ 
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FiNALLY, this excellent rule reaches to every difference gf 
advantages, whether natural or acquired; to every age and ch. 
racter; ſince no caſe, no circumſtance, can be exempted from! it, 
which relates to the conduct of mankind towards each other. She 
though it is not in our power, actually to alter the ſtate of the 
world; yet, in every inſtance that can be named, we can ſup- 
poſe a change of conditions, or, imagine ourſelves to be in other 
circumſtances. The rich mam may, in idea and reflection, ſub. 
9 ſtitute himſelf in the place of the poor; a parent in that of his 
zi | children; a maſter in that of his ſervants; and ſo on the contra- 
. ry: And then he has nothing to do but to confider, what he 
| might fairly demand, if either of theſe was his real tuation, 
and to make that the general guide, and rule, of his actions. 
Thus the mutual, and neceſſary, duties of all the ſeveral re. 
„ 15 lations in human life, may, by the help of this one principle, be 
4 impartially ſtated, and thoroughly underſtood. Which leads me 
. to another remark, that is a farther demonſtration of the excel- 
9 | | lency and uſefulneſs of it, vg. | 


©'THAT it is a rule, ea/tly applicable to particular caſes. 
A There is no way of proving this, which is a matter of fa, like 
* that of producing direct and unexceptionable examples of it, and 
trying, how it will ſucceed in the application. If the experi- 
ment we make anſwers the end propoſed, this muſt afford the 
fulleſt and higheſt conviction: Whereas reaſonings drawn from 
the ab/tra# nature of things, and not confirmed by obſervation, 
are not only, to the generality, more intricate in themſelves, but 
more liable to diſpute and evaſion, 


WovuLD 
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WovuLD we, then, that our fellow-creatures regard us, accord- 
ing to our real merit? If fo, it muſt be our duty, by the rule of 
equity, to render honour to whom honour is due. Would we 
take it 1, if they ſhould repine at our happineſs? Do we expect, 
that they ſympathize with us in our afflictions, and bear a part 
in the joy of our proſperity? We are, then, bound conſtantly 
to maintain the ſame Friendly diſpoſitions, and generous concern 
for the welfare of all mankind. Or would we think it hard 
to be unjuſtly traduced and vilified, or, if any man ſhould ſeek 
to advance his own intereſt, by methods that tend to our 4di/- 
howur, or prejudice? This clearly ſhews, that our re:fon con- 
ems theſe vices, and that we ought, likewiſe, to abſtain from 
them; and on the contrary (ſince we eſteem it a debt of ju/:ce, 
owing to ourſefves) to be exceedingly careful of our neighbour's 
character, to take all opportunities of defending it, when it is 
weakly, or maliciouſly, attacked; to do every thing, in our 
power, to ſecure to him his juſt praiſe and eſteem, and chear- 
fully to ſacrifice many little conveniences, to promote his greater 
good, 


THis matter may be farther illuſtrated, by inſtances taken 
from the commercial concerns of life. Should we imagine our- 
ſelves to be treated wnfairly, if any ſhould impoſe on our 78 
norance, and unſtilfulneſs? Should we think we were cheated, 
if bad wares ſhould be ſo/d to us, knowingly, at the higheſt price 
that is given for the bet? Sould we eſteem it an argument of a 
baſe and ungenerous ſpirit, for a man 7reacheroufly to abuſe the 
confidence, that is repoſed in him, and uſe us the worſe, becauſe 
we profeſſed our want of judgment, and truſted entirely to his 
H h 2 e 
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honour ? Should we look upon him as diſboneſt, who when his 
circumſtances were deſperate, on a bare poſſivility of retrieving a 
broken fortune, demanded credit for much more than he was 
ever likely to be able to pay; and thereby involved, together with 
himſelf, many innocent and induſtrious families, in want and 
miſery ? We muſt, then, be utterly inexcuſeable, and ſelf. 
condemned, if theſe faults are found in our own conduct; and 
all the bad characters which we are fo liberal in beſtowing on 
ſuch Senders as theſe, when our private interęſt is immediately 
affected, will be our own, with a double ſhare of guilt and infa- 
my.“ And whoſoever carefully attends to the Chriſtian rule of 
equity, muſt clearly perceive his duty in theſe, and. moſt other, 
caſes, that can happen in ſociety. 


F-8HALL conclude what relates to the article of Ju/tice, with 
only obſerving, that all revealed religion recommends it, in the 
ſtongeſt manner, as an immutable branch of virtue, that can 
never be diſpenſed with; and, without which, all the forms, and 
the moſt ſplendid external pomp, of piety are not, merely, inſignifi- 
cant and trifling, but deſpicable and hateful ſuperſtition. And it 
is very remarkable, that ſometimes, in the New Teſtament, eſpe- 
cially, when a ſummary of religion is given, nothing. more is diſ- 
tinfly mentioned, beſides the right government of the paſſions, 
and relative and ſocial duties Becauſe, mankind, in all ages, 
have been more defective in theſe duties, than in outward offices of 
piety and devotion; and becauſe, it is almoſt always ſome ſenſual, 

or ſordid, inclination, that is e cauſe of irreverence to almighty 
God ; So that, if men entirely droped all proſpects of unrighteous 
gain, all antarantable purſuits, injurious to others, and reſtrain- 


ed all exceſſes of appetite, ey would naturally /ove, and eſteem, 
a being 
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a being infinitely glorious and amiable, and could ſcarce have 
a temptation to the contrary. For the duties of piety are 
neither ſo drfficult, nor ſo expenſive, where there is no baſe in- 
tereſt to purſue, or paſſion to gratify, as the regular govern- 
nent of ourſelves, and a ſtrict inflexible courſe. of equity, and 


goodneſs.” 
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honour ? Should we look upon him as diſboneſt, who when his 
circumſtances were deſperate, on a bare poſſibility of retrieving a 
broken fortune, demanded credit for much more than he was 
ever likely to be able to pay; and thereby involved, together with 
himſelf, many innocent and induſtrious families, in want and 
miſery ? We mult, then, be utterly inexcuſeable, and ſelf. 
condemned, if theſe faults are found in our own conduct; and 
all the bad characters which we are ſo liberal in beſtowing on 
ſuch offenders as theſe, when our private intereſt is immediately 
affected, will be our own, with a double ſhare of guilt and infa- 
my. And whoſoever carefully attends to the Chriftian rule of 
equity, muſt clearly perceive his duty in theſe, and moſt other, 
caſes, that can happen in ſociety. | 


F-sHALL conclude what relates to the article of Juſtice, with 
only obſerving, that all revealed religion recommends it, in the 
ſtongeſt manner, as an immutable branch of virtue, that can 
never be diſpenſed with; and, without which, all the forms, and 
the moſt ſplendid external pomp, of piety are not, merely, inſignifi- 
cant and trifling, but deſpicable and hateful ſuperſtition. And it 
is very remarkable, that ſometimes, in the New Teſtament, eſpe- 
cially, when a ſummary of religion is given, nothing more is diſ- 
tinfly mentioned, beſides the right government of the paſſions, 
and relative and ſocial duties Becauſe, mankind, in all ages, 
have been more defective in theſe duties, than in outward offices of 
piety and devotion; and becauſe, it is almoſt always ſome ſenſual, 
or ſordid, inclination, that is he cauſe of irreverence to almighty 
Gop : So that, if men entirely droped all proſpects of unrighteous 
gain, all unwarantable purſuits, injurious to others, and reſtrain- 
ed all exceſſes of appetite, they would naturally /ove, and gſeem, 

a being 


And the chriſtian rule of equity, explained. 247 


a being infinitely glorious and amiable, and could ſcarce have 
a temptation to the contrary. For the duties of piety are 
neither ſo difficult, nor ſo expenſive, where there is no baſe in- 
tereſt to purſue, or paſſion to gratify, as the regular govern- 
nent of ourſelves, and a ſtrict inflexible courſe. of equity, and 


goodneſs.” 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of Self-love, and its exceſſes: Or, Selfiſhneſs, and 


Benevolence compared. 


ſideration of it, not only /awjul, but inſefarable from hu— 
man nature. It is an niverſa! principle; not a mere inſtinct 
of ſenſe, but a dictate of reaſon. We cannot help approving it 
as right and ſit, nor with to be deprived of it; but, the more 
we think and argue about it, ſhall find ourſelves the more 
ſtrongly preſſed to cheriſh and improve it. For there never was, 
and never can be, a man, who has not loſt the underſtanding 
and paſſions of a man, but muſt ardently defire his own hap- 
pineſs, and have a ſtrong aver/ion to pain and miſery. To at- 


tempt, therefore, by any rules of philoſophy, or any ſcheme of 


religion, to ſuppreſs it altogether, is, in truth, to attempt, not to 


refine but to deſtroy human nature.“ 


Bur it is wiſely ordered, by the great author of our being, 
that every paſſion, which he has placed in us, may not only be 
of ſignal vfe, if its natural deſign and tendency be regularly pur- 
ſued ; but is capable alſo, by being perverted, of cauſing much 
vexation and miſery to ourſelves, and injury to others: For this 
is a demonſtration founded in nature, and obvious to all capaci- 
ties, of the neceſſity of ſe/f-government ; and that we ſhould 

take 


ELF-LO E, it muſt be allowed, is, in the general con- 


3 


take the utmoſt care, to keep all our affections and appetites 
within thoſe bounds, which the Creator has preſcribed, This 
appears in nothing more plainly, than in the paſſion of ſelf-love. 
For whatever beneficial purpoſes, it was originally deſigned to 
ſerve, by the wile and gracious former. of human nature, nothing 
is more generally abu⁰e d; and the irregularities of it are, ſome- 
times, vaſtly great, and occaſion the utmoſt confuſion : As, in- 
deed, the moſt fatal drforders and evils, in human life, ſpring, 
ſor the moſt part, from the exceſſes of paſſions that are nawral,; 
and are frequently (though they go by diſtin& names) but 


branches of this uni verſal principle of ſelfclove, which operates 


ſo neceſſarily, and powerfully, in all mankind.” 


AND, FIRST, we are criminal in a high degree, when pri- 
vate intereſt is the ſole ſpring, and end, of our actions, and the 

int, in which all our views terminate,” It muſt be evident, 
upon the leaſt reflexion, © that the de of the public, is an ori- 
ginal principle in mankind, as well as ſeHElο and that thoſe 
offeftions, which ſtrongly excite us to ſeek the good of others, 
and promote the univerſal happineſs, are as eſſential a part of 
our frame, as that which directs to ſelf-preſervation, and the 
purſuit of private good.” To ſuppreſs, therefore, and exterpate 
thoſe generous diſpoſitions, and act only from narrow and ſelfiſh 


motives, muſt be extremely unnatural, and form a very baſe and 


worthleſs character. Could we ſuppoſe any rational being to be 
ſo made at firſt, and to have no views beyond its own advantage, 
no ſentiments of friendſhip, and public-ſpiritedneſs, we ſhould 


immediately conclude, that it was very 7mperfefly formed, of 


very little /gnzficancy and wſe in the creation; and there could 


be none of thoſe marks of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the creator, 


which 
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240 / /elf-love, and its exceſſes: 
which appear, ſo gloriouſly, in the preſent. compoſition of human 


nature. 


Mus T not then debaſe and diſhonour myſelf, if I act only 
from ſelſiſp conſiderations? Nay, am I not much more infamous, 
than I could be, if I was originally formed, only with ſuch low 
and contracted affections? If the latter was my caſe, it would 
be my misfortune, a defect that might be lamented indeed, but 
for which, I ſhould not be at all anſwerable. But if 1 wilfully 
efface the ſentiments of difintereſted goodneſs and compaſſion, 
which the all-wiſe creator has ſo ſtrongly 7mpreſſed on my na- 
ture, I make myſelf a monſter; and, conſequently, muſt bear 
all the guilt and reproach of it. If the inclinations, which I 
find in my ſoul, to advance the good of mankind, are not to be 
improved and ſtrengthned, what end can they ſerve? Is not my 
very nature a ſtrange, unaccountable, conſtitution, nay a down- 
right abſurdity, if I am ſuppoſed to have ſuch inbred, powerful, 
ſentiments as theſe, and neceſſarily to approve of them as amia- 


ble and excellent, and yet am not obliged to follow their di- 
rection? 


Ir is a ſelf-evident truth, that mankind were made, to be 
influenced, by more worthy and ſublime principles, than a regard 
to a little, ſordid, private intereſt, that is inconſiſtent with, or even 
diſtin} from, the general good: And, therefore, their conduct 
muſt be extremely irregular, when the ſingle point they have 
in view, is the pleaſure, or advantage that may accrue to 
themſelves; and when, /o far as they go even in the ſocial virtues 
(which, in perſons of ſo degenerate a turn we may reaſonably 

preſume, will be no very great length) when, I ſay, /o far as 
they go in the practice of Juſtice, and performing any Lind 

| office 


Or, ſelfiſhneſs, and benevolence, compared. 24. 


vfice for their fellow-creatures, inſtead of being determined by 
the intrinſic rectitude, and amiableneſe, of ſuch a behaviour, their 
views are——either to gain applauſe ; to make themſelves friends; 
to induce the world to place greater confidence in them ; to re- 
commend themſelves to the effeem of thoſe, from whom they 
have particular expectations; or elſe, under ſpecious pretences 5 0 
of virtue and nobleneſs of mind, to impoſe, the more eaſily, on = 
ſuch as are of frank open tempers, void of ſuſpicion, and, there- 
by, ſerve ſome boſe deſign. 


Tus, perhaps, may look like aggravating matters, and put- 
ling caſes, that never did, and it may be thought by ſome, never 
10 7/ł happen. Mankind, it may be ſaid, are hardly capable of = 
being 'fo wofully depraver, or of offering ſuch violence to nature, ji] 
EF as to root eut their Vnnate, ſtrong ſenſe of benevolence and mercy. lh 
1 And, I am inclined to believe, that this is true, with reſpect to the | 
generality : Nay, farther, that many perſons, who are, upon the if 

whole, of very vicious characters, do things, often, for juſtice 
and goodneſs fake, abſtracted from all other confiderations. But, 
though the extravagant degree of ſelfiſhneſs which I am now 
arguing againſt, cannot but be ſhocking to every mind, that has 
any remains of virtue and ingenuity, we ſhall, I am perſuaded, 
find ſeveral things very Ie it, in the courſe of our obſervations upon 
the world: A few inſtances, at leaſt (and it is to be wiſhed, for 
the bcnour of our nature, and the good of mankind, that they were 
much fewer than they are) of perſons, who expect other reward for 
doing good, than the glory of the ſervice, and the approbation of 
their own minds, and who muſt be brought to give that aſitance, to 
their fellow-creatures in diſſreſs, which the common ties of huma- 
nity demand, and to which, they are more ditectly called, by their 
particular ſtations and characters: Inſtances, likewiſe, where neither 
„„ Th me. 
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the merit, nor miſery; of an object are ſo much regarded, as his 
circumſtance and rank in life, and the capacity he may be in of 
requiting our good offices; where the rich are treated with reſpect, 
only for their 7:ches, and the proſpe& we have, from them, of 
advantage to ourſefves; and the poor cruelly neglected, merely 
on account of their penury ; i. e. becauſe, in this latter caſe, we 
are obliged to exerciſe pure, diſintereſted, charity——And, final- 
ly, too frequent examples of narrow, groveling, ſpirits, who, 
in matters of importance and difficulty, make a gain of obli- 
ging their friends; and want to be Hired even to ſerve their coun- 
try, though it be 4 debt, which every man owes to ſociety. 
In all theſe caſes, it is moſt evident, that the only motive, or 
determination, to actions, that have the appearance of generoſity 
and a public ſpirit, is a regard to private intereſt, 


Bor again, men may be ſaid to indulge to an 7mmoderate 
 felf-love, not only, when their own particular advantage is the 
fole ſpring, and end, of their actions; but, when a view to it 
is, / far, the predominant and governing principle, that they 
refuſe to ſubmit to any 2nconvenzenctes, for the benefit of the 
world around them. A man of a /e,fi/b diſpoſition, may make 
no ſcruple of doing a kind office for his neighbour, when it 
falls in his way eafiy, and he can do it without trouble, expence, 
or hazard; but he is not intent on doing good, he does not 
conſider this as a principal bufpneſs of his life. Flis love of him- 
ſelf, and conſideration of private intereſt, reffrains and limits, 
if it does not quite try, his benevolence to mankind. He 
ſeems to think, that he was born, almoſt who/ly, for himfclf, 
and not deſigned for happineſs in ſec:e7y ; and, therefore, when 
he is called to any ſervices, that are inconſiſtent with his caſe, 
and pleaſure, and attended with difficuity and danger, his je/fiſÞ 


prin- 


Or, ſelſiſbngſe, and benevolence, compared. 243 


principles always carry him away, in oppoſition to the general 
good, Whereas one of kind ſenſibilities, and diſpoſitions to ſerve 
the public, ſeeks for opportunities to be uſeful ; is always ready 
and ofen to beneficent deſigns, and actions; and, with a noble 
reſolution and ſteddineſs of mind, ſacriſices private regards, when 
the good of the world requires it. | 


I ﬆ1ALL only add, © that the m9? criminal degree of ſo/f;/7nefs 4 


js, when we purſue any private pleaſures, or advantages, know- 


ing that they directly interfere with the public welfare, with the 
natural rights, and liberties, of our fellow-creatures, But this i 


is ſo plain at firſt view, that I need but juſt mention it; and ſhall 


therefore proceed to cxpole, briefly, the haſeneſs, guilt, and fatal | 
c2iiſoguences, of ſuch 2 narrow temper, and behaviour. WW 


* AND, in general, it muſt be ſubverſive of all ſocial virtue.“ 
The beſt way of ef7mating the reaſonableneſs, and uſefulneſs, 
of any principles, is to conſider, what ęſfect, it would produce, 
if it prevailed ani verſally. If the natural conſequence would be, 
peace and harmony, mutual ſecurity and confidence, and promo- 
ting the happineſs of ſociety ; we may be aſſured, that is a right 
principle: But if, on the contrary, it would neceſſarily tend to 
public confuſion and calamity ; we may certainly conclude, that 
it is vicious and unnatural, Now, if ſelfiſhneſs was the univerſal 
principle among mankind, if every one was intent on his own 
private advantage, to the negle& of the general good, and 
ſcrupied not to purſue it by any methods, however injurious to 
others, and inconſiſtent with the common welfare; it is moſt evi- 
dent, that there could be no pleaſure, no regularity, no conve- 


nience in human life, but the world muſt be a perpetual ſcene 
of diſorder, and miſery,” 
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Tux greateſt happineſs that mankind in common 60% 
plainly ariſes from ſociety: But ſocieties mult of neceſſity be di 
fekved, if, inſtead of probity, honour, and public ſpirit, a Selfiſh. 
diſpoſition was univerſally indulged ; that aimed at a ſeperate in- 
dependent advantage, had 0 concern for the good of the whole, 
and made even juſtice, and all ſocial obligations, ſubſervient to 
intereſt, Nay, if we ſuppoſe, that ſelfiſh men might think it 
prudent, to maintain the general appearance of juſtice, as the 
moſt likely way to anſwer their ends; yet, if there was nothing 
of the ſublime principle of benevolence, ſocieties, if they could 
ſubiiſt, would infallibly be miſerable ;, and the greateſt part of 
the true ſatisfactions of life, (which ſpring — from this 
ſource) would be abſolutely deſtroyed, 


4 — . Wo i Dro 
—— — — — — 


Bur this leads me to obſerve, farther, that * the avor/? of 
vices reſult from that vile, and pernicious principle, which 1 
am now oppoſing.” If we conſider our own times, or examine 
the hiſtories of pak ages, we ſhall find, that ſome of the greateſt 
enormities which mankind ever committed, have had their 
foundation here, To begin with coverouſneſs—— W hence does 
it ſpring, but from a miſtaken private intereſt, and that of the 
meaneft, and moſt ſordid, kind? What is it, that puts men 
on getting an eſtate by fraud and oppreſſion, and other me- 
thods of guilt and diſbonour, but ſelfÞneſs ? What is it, that 

makes them betray their friends for gain, or ſell their country, 
enrich themſelves with the ſpoils of widows and orphans, and 
harden their hearts againſt all impreſſions of humanity, but 


Jetfiſhneſs, 


AGAIN; 


Or, ſelfftneſs, and benevolence, compared. 24.5 


AGAIN, from the ſame. ſource proceeds pride; a vice, that, 
of all others, renders a man moſt uneaſy to himſelf, moſt diſ- 
agreeable to thoſe with whom he converſes, and offenſive in the 
ſight of Gop. It is an irregular ſelf-eſteem, that induces us to 
value ourſelves immoderately, and expect, that the world ſhould 
treat us with zncommon diſtinction and honour; that begets an inſo- 
lent contempt of mankind; makes us diſreſpectful to our ſuperiors ; 
rude and aſſuming, in our carriage, towards our equals ; and in- 
tolerably imperious, arbitrary, and tyrannical, with reſpe& to 
thoſe below us. And ſelhſbneſs and pride again, are the parents 
of envy; and of all that defamation and calumny, that ſecret un- 
dermining, baſeneſs, and treachery, which are the vile arts, com- 


monly uſed, to leſſen the authority and influence of others, and 
advance our 0wn,' 


Ix like manner, it muſt appear at firſt view, that /e/fi/bne/s is 
the general cauſe of ambition; one of the moſt unruly paſſions 
of the mind, and attended with the moſt pernicious effects, It 
is men's preferring private regards, to thoſe which are due to 
the public; and reſolving, to make themſelves conſiderable, at all 
bazards ; that breeds faction, and diſcontent, and dangerous con- 
ſprractes againſt the ſecurity and peace of government; that has. 
diſtreſſed, and weakned, the moſt flouriſhing ſocieties ; occafioned 
infinite confiſions; and ſpread deſolateneſs and ruin through the 
world. It is the very ſame principle, that occaſions /ying, breaches - 
of ſolemn contracts, perjury, and, conſequently, the moſt noto- 
rious violations of the natural rights of men; that deſtroys gene- 
roity to friends, gratitude to benefactors, fidelity to our country, 
and even the ſtrongeſt ties of natural alfection. And, finally, it 
makes men purſue an 7rregular private ſatisfaction, and indulge 

Sk them= 
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themſelves in ſenſual exceſſes, not only to the neglect of their 

own true and ſolid happineſs ; but, alſo, in defiance of almighty 

Gop, and the ſacred and unalterable obligations of virtue, and 

religion. And ſince ſel//hneſs is the direct ſpring of all zhe/; 

vices, Which turn the moral creation of Gop quite vp/de down, 

and deſtroy all its order, and beauty; no more dreadful misfortune - 
can befall the world, no ſurer /ign of its approaching miſery and 

ruin, than to have it anverſally prevail,” 


Bor, wouldeſt thou appear in the higheſt amiableneſs, and 
dignity, of a reaſonable being? Wouldeſt thou refine thy nature 
to a God lite luſtre? Wouldeſt thou partake, as far as the im- 

perfection of thy frame will allow, of the Higheſt happineſs of 
him, who is all- perfect? Imitate his goodneſs ; his univerſal, in. 
variable, goodneſs, The higheſt ſtations, of worldly dignity, can- 
not derive ſuch exalted honour to their poſſeſſors: And the happs- 
neſs, ariſing from hence, is ſo worthy our nobleſt powers, that 
it will ſuffer greatly by a compariſon with the pleaſures of the 
epicure, the pleaſures that reſult from worldly power and gran- 
deur, or any other, the moſt admired and applauded ſenſual gra- 
tifications. For the latter are, oſt of them, mere brutal enjoy- 
ments, and all empty, ſuperficial, and tranſitory ; and attended: 
with uneaſy and bitter reflections: Whereas the pleaſures of be- 
nevolence are truly ſublime; at the ſame time that they refreſh, 
they alſo enlarge and ſtrengthen, the mind; and, the oftener they 
are repeated, the more effectually will they fix in it, great and 
noble ſentiments. They are pleaſures that will bear 4 revrew, 
and improve upon being examined: And, the more a man 

abounds in them, the more ſolid ſatisfaction will he enjoy in the 
Preſent world; and have the more comfortable proſpect, with 
reſpect to his future exiſtence, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of particular branches of Benevolence: Ii two 
SECTIONS. 


FECT 


Of Mercy, in its ſeveral parts: But chiefly, of Compaſſion to- 
wards the indigent and diſtreſſed ; and of a placable, propitious, 
diſpoſition, and the forgiveneſs of 1njuries, 


TTAVING, thus, largely conſidered the native excellence, 
and lovelineſs, of benevolence in general, and, eſpecially, 
as it ſtands oppoſed to the extreme of ſelfiſhneſs ; J proceed to 
treat more particularly, of mercy, one of the moſt important 
branches of it: Which neceſſarily ſuppoſes a fate, liable to 
many 2mperfec/iens and calamities; and, as this is the moſt true 
and exact deſcription of human life, muſt be a virtue of the 
bigheſt, and moſt indiſpenſable obligation. And, here, I thall 
mention briefly a few things, that are proper to be remarked, in 
order to our forming a clear and full idea of it. 


In the IRST place, then, it is not, merely, the ſtrong and 
forcible zn/tin& of compaſſion, which is planted in the temper of 
man: 
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man: For where nature does all, virtue can have 20 praiſe, 
muſt therefore, upon reflection, be approved of, cheriſhed, 
cultivated, in order to its being a moral, and meritorious, dil. 
poſition. 


AGAIN, © mercy is not a wild, and indiſcriminate, but a wiſe, 
and well-regulated, principle. It diſtinguiſhes between objects, 
as a dictate of reaſon; and is not impelled and urged on, in its 
operations, by mere biaſſes and bent of nature. For many in- 
ſtances, of private tenderneſs and compaſſion, may be hurtful 
to the he And things merely mechanical, however excellent, 
are the good fortune of our conſtitution only ; but, when wrought 
into a ſerious and deliberate habit, they then become a grace and 
an Honour to it. All virtues are to be aſcribed to, and denomi- 
nated from, the principles, from whence they proceed, If mer- 
cy ſprings from oſtentation, it is an act of pride, and not of 
moral goodneſs; if from a deſire of popularity, it is an act of 
dvanity; if from a principle of private advantage, and gain of 


any kind, it is debaſed into an act of /e/f;/hneſs. 


IT wouLD only add here (to prevent any anxious doubts and 
ſeruples that may ariſe, from any part of what has now been 
faid) © that the intentions of the ſoul, if there be no fault, no 
corrupt and wicked biaſs, in the choice of occaſions and objects, 
will, doubtleſs, be conſidered by Gop, as real exerciſes, and 
exertions, of mercy.” For, elſe, the Bet, the moſt hind and ſym- 
pathizing, may meet with very near as ſevere meafure in judg- 
ment, as the hardened and relentleſs : The one, for miſtaken, and 
miſguided, good purpoſes, as the other, for a profiigate contemfpt 
of all the dictates of nature, and piety. NV 
FINALLY, 
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FINALLY, and to put an end to theſe previous remarks, our 
mercy, if it be a right, muſt alſo be a religious, temper,” It muſt 
regard Gop as the author of the dictates of humanity and com- 
paſſion ; and muſt practiſe mercy, as one of his reaſonable and 
equitable /aws. Now, then, it may naturally be aſked, what is 
the ſtrict and proper nature of mercy, and what are the chief in- 
ances, in which it is to be expreſſed? I anſwer, that all the of- 
fees of it may be reduced to one, or other, of the following 
heads, 


FixsT, © Indulgence to the infirmities, and errors, of our 
| brethren ; in oppoſition to har/hnejs, and ſeverity; from a be- 
nignity and ſoftneſs of ſpirit ; from a refleF:on, and experience in 
itſelf, that human nature is very liable to err; and that ſeverity, 
for incidental frailties and imperfections, if it were mutual and 
univerſal (as it ought to be, or not to be exerciſed at all) muſt 


put mankind upon eternally haraſſing, and tormenting, one 
another. | 


SECONDLY, Proportioning the ſervices we expect from 
them, to their capacity, and ffrength; in oppoſition to rigour 
and oppreſſion,” The contrary to this is a defect of Juſtice; and, 


_ conſequently, of mercy : For juſtice is the hwef? virtue, in human, 
ſocial life. FE 


THIRDLY, Mercy includes in it, gentleneſs, and moderation; 
in oppoſition to fifneſs, and inflexibility. This is, in a manner, 
ſelf evident; becauſe an unyielding and unbending ſpirit, in ſo- 
cieties of mixed compoſition, of various humours, and general 
defects, is, in itſelf, uncongruous and unnatural. 


Vor. II. K k ANOTHER 
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AN o THER neceflary branch of mercy is, compaſſion towards 
the miſerable, of all forts and degrees; eſpecially, towards the 
poor and indigent, in oppoſition to a cruel, and inſen/zble temper,” 

; Upon the very ſame principles, from whence, true goodneſs re. 

0 joices, with them that do rejoice, it alſo weepeth, with them that 

| voie *: Having this remarkable diſtinction, from the ſordid and 

| ſelf-centered ſpirit, that not its own diſappointments and cala- 

mities alone, but a// the real miſeries of mankind, are the moving 
objects of its commſeranion. 


In the LasT place, true mercy comprehends in it, a ſof7, 
relenting, and propitious diſpolition, towards thoſe who at any time 
offend; in oppoſition to extremes of puniſhing, and an unnatural 
delight in human miſery.” All theſe particulars are ſufficiently | 
evident, upon being thus briefly propoſed, and delineated : But, 
upon the two laſt branches of mercy, now enen, I intend 
to enlarge more minutely. 


AND, FIRST, as to compaſſion, towards the diſtreſſed and 
indigent.” This, we muſt be convinced, is a neceſſary branch 
of benevolence, and the want of it an heinous and aggravated 
crime, by conſulting only the common ties of pumanity. Here, 

nature, and experience, joining together, force men, in ſome de- 
gree, to acknowledge and feel the truth. With theſe, reaſon per- 
fectly concurs. * For, are the race of men an herd of indivi- 
duals only? No. Can they enjoy the happineſs, prepared for 
human nature, each alone, and diſtinét from all the reſt? This 
is impoſſible. What are they then, ſince perſection and happi- 


* Rom, xli. 15. 
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neſs cannot be attained, by the ſeperate powers and endeavours 
of each individual, contriving and acting only for himſelf ? 

community, no doubt. But can there be a community, without 
a general concern and intereſt, without a reciprocal, and mutual 


obligation? 


App to this, that this branch of mercy is powerfully enforced, 
by the notion of God, as the univerſal parent of mankind : 
The parent of rich and poor, high and low, men of all ranks 
and diſtinctions; equally, indeed, the parent of all. For as we 1 
are, all, the offspring of this great and moſt merciful being, and, ; 

of neceſſary conſequence, brethren; our obligation to diſcharge | 
the duty, which I am now recommending, muſt be altogether 
as plain, as is the mutual relation, in which we ſtand to each A 
other: And, conſequently, to be 7nſen/ible of the diſtreſſes of | l 
thoſe, to whom we are ſo nearly allied, and, much more, to : | 
aggravate their wants and fufferings, by oppreſſion and injuſtice, q 
muſt be, to the laſt degree, vile and monſtrous. I ſhall content 
myſelf with making at preſent, and under this head of argu- 
ment, but one remark more, and that is; that negle& of the 
indigent and miſerable, is abuſing the work of Gop, and treat- 
ing it with contempt and indignity, as inſignificant and deſpica- 
ble, and utterly unworthy our regard. And what is this, but af- 
fronting, and treating with deſpite, the great Author of it ? Nay 
behaving, with ſcorn and cruelty, to creatures formed after the 
image of Gon ; and bearing as clear and ſtrong 7mpreſſions of it, 
in the extent and compaſs of their rational and moral powers, 
as, perhaps, we ourſelves can boaſt of. And, therefore, it is 
very obſervable, that when Gop appointed, by an expreſs com- 
mand, that murderers ſhould be puniſhed with death, this treaſon 
K k 2 I$ 
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is aſſigned for it; becauſe, in the image of Gop, made he may *. 
© Upon the ſame account, every lower injury, every act of ino. 
lence and oppreſſion, muſt be criminal in proportion; and the 
contrary offices of mercy neceſſary, and indiſpenſable.” 


Fux ſame point may be farther argued, from the outward: 
viſible, and fixed, conſtitution of the world.“ It is an excellent 
obſervation of Solomon, that the rich, and poor, meet together; the 
LorD is the maler f them all T. The obvious meaning of 
which is, that Gop has ordained the various mixtures of riches 
and poverty, affiuence and diſtreſs, in the preſent ſcene of things, 
to anſwer: very wiſe and valuable purpoſes: And among the 
great ends, that may be anſwered thereby, this is undeniably one, 
viz. to ſuit it to all tempers, and afford ſcope, for every virtue, 
to diſplay itſelf to advantage. If. ail were in plentiful and 
flouriſhing circumſtances; there would not be. ſuch opportunitics 
for contentment, and a patient ſubmiſſion to providence, as a low 
and penurious condition affords. On the contrary, were 4 
mankind in a ſtate of poverty; the benevolent, and communicative, 
temper would not have ſufficient ſcope, to exert itſelf in, nor, 
conſequently, appear in its proper dignity and luſtre. . Such, as 
were of the moſt compaſſionate and generous - ſpirits, could do 
no more than /ament (and the more feelingly, becauſe they could 
not relieve) the indigence and miſery of their fellow-creatures. - 


WHEREAS by the preſent mxed ſtate of the. world, and the 
diverſity of ranks and circumſtances in it, a/ theſe different vir- 
tues may ſhew themſelves, in their utmoſt ſtrength and perfec- 
non: And, therefore, this muſt appear to every thinking man, 


* Cen. 2x, H. + Prov. xxli. 2. 
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to be one of the deſigns of providence, in appointing ſuch diſer- 
ences in human life. And he, who, inſtead of being ſenſible 
of the wants of the poor, hardens his heart againſt the ſuggeſtions 


of mercy, and is fo far from ſuccouring, that he triumphs over, 


their miſery, and /inks them down yet lower, by an unrighteous 
oppreſſion ; as he does not comply with the end of providence, in 
eſtabliſhing ſuch a ſcheme and frame of things, but-rather oppoſes 
it: He, I ſay, reproaches the conſtitution itſelf, as abſurd and ir- 
rational, and, conſequently, reproaches the w:/dom of the Creator. 


I SHALL illuſtrate this, by putting .it in a-ſomewhat different 


light, in which it will moſt evidently appear, that ſuch cruel 


neglefters, or oppreſſors, of the poor and calamitous part of man- 


kind, throw. contempt on the ſovereign /m of the maker of 


the world; and that is, for having placed in them ſuch natural 
tendencies, ſuch ſtreng inſtinds, and propenſions, to tenderneſs 
and compaſſion.” For, of what 2% are theſe kind and merciful 
affettions, if it be not our duty to ſupply, the neceſſitous, and 
contribute, according to our capacities, hep, and relief to the 

miſerable ? Or, what better end can they anſwer, than to be a 
_ conſtant wnea/rneſs and torment to us; and give us a ſtronger con- 
viction of the inconſiſtency of the frame of nature? 


Ir ſuch melancholy objects are to be oppreſſed, inſtead of being 
ſuccoured (as the conduct of thoſe perſons, who are thus void 


of mercy, declares that it is their opinion they ſhould be) human 


nature ſhould have been formed, only with: ſentiments of cruelty ; 
with none but paſſions prompting to, and delighting in, the hurt 
and miſery of others; and without any thing of that ſoftneſs 
(or, as it would then be, weakneſs) of diſpoſition, which in- 
clines to commſeration, and oftentimes interrupts, and, breaks 

the 
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the force of, malevolent and injurious purpoſes: ' How woefully 
are ſuch minds depraved, whoſe reaſon is thus darkened and de- 
faced, and who fo notoriouſly reproach, not barely the wi, 


but the goodneſs, of Gop; by ſuppoſing, in effect, that it would 
never be poſſible for him, to abandon the care of one confiderabl: 
part of his creation; and leave the poor, to periſh in: their miſeries, 
without making any proviſion for their relief or comfort. Nothin 

can be more dithonourable to the bleſſed Go p, (whoſe chief 


glory is, his unbounded and unchangeable goodneſs) than to ſup. 
pole, that he allows the rich to riot in inſolence and luxury, with- 


out any emotions of benevolence and compaſſion; or, that he has 


deſigned, that ſome of his creatures ſhould be deſpiſed, and mneg- 


lected, by others, and cruſhed by their inhumanity, and tyranny, 
This is a manifeſt contradiction to hai, ſo clearly and ſtrong- 
ly fignified, in the whole ordination and frame of nature: Nor, 
is it poſſible, upon this plan of conduct, that we can entertain 


juſt and worthy notions of him; becauſe Zheſe would neceſſarily 


lead to an eſteem, and imitation, of his moral character, not 


only as our indiſpenſable duty, but as our higheſt ornament and 
glory. 


I sHALL only add, that the deeper the diſtreſs of our fellow- 
creatures is, the more prarſe-worthy and illuſtrious is the mercy, 


The ſtronger the prejudice is, againſt the exerciſe of it, the more 
glorious is its triumph and victory. A Jeu, of an adverſe and 


hoſtile nation (to take one, of our bleſſed Saviour's own images) 


relieved by a Samaritan ; a Pagan, by a Chriſtian ; a Chriſtian 


by a Mabometan ; where there are ſtrong, though very abſurd and 
unnatural, prepoſſeſſions, againſt mutual intercourſes of huma- 
nity : Ads like theſe, I ſay, conſtitute the heroiſm of friendli- 


neſs, and compaſſion ; and ſhew, that we are really partakers 


of a divine nature*, And, finally, to have a pecubar ſympathy 


with thoſe objects of diſtreſs, which the world, generally, aban- 
dons, ſhews 5 all inſtances, at leaſt, where their miſeries are 


accidental and undeſerved) both the difcretion, and the ſingular 
merit, of our charity. 


Bur, I proceed to the other branch of mercy, which I re- 
ſerved, for a more particular and diſtin& conſideration, and that 
is; © a ſoft, relenting, propitious, diſpoſition, in oppoſition to 
extremes of : puniſhing, and an unnatural delight in human 


miſery. 


Tuts is repreſented, by Chriſt himſelf, under one of the 


ſtrongeſt phraſes that could poſſibly be uſed, to eradicate utterly, 
all evil and revengeful diſpoſitions, out of the hearts of men, 
72. the lobe of enemies; and it was intended to denote, not a 


mere duty of iuſtituted religion, but an immutable part of ſocial 


morality. And yet, notwithſtanding this excellent defign of the 
author of our religion, the expreſſion itſelf has through weak- 
neſs, and for want of underſtanding the true meaning of it, and 
the nature of the ſzbjef, been objected to, as too general, looſe, 
and inaccurate. But ſurely, it can never be imagined, by any 
reaſonable unprejudiced mind, that it was deſigned to recom- 


mend an 7nward eſtcem of the malicious ſlanderer, the oppreſſor, 


and cruel perſecutor, or a complacency, in perſons of ſuch vile 


characters; © but only, the having kind and benevolent di ſpofutrons 


towards then, and a ſincere defire of their happineſs. 
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Ap, indeed, it happens in fact, that, in almoſt all nora! 


- writings, whether ancient or modern, ſove moſt commonly 
ſignifies, what it does in this precept of our holy religion, vis. 
benevolence, or good-will ; and may be exerciſed towards particular 


objects, not only, where there can be no eſteem, or complacency, 
but even, when we are obliged to puniſb them.“ Thus, it is al- 
ways allowed, that a parent may love a wicked and vicious child, 
though he has the - greateſt abborrence of his crimes; and to 
this it is imputed, that he has ſuch a ſtrong concern for his 
well-fare, and ardent dere of his reformation. Nay, even mo- 


derate ſeverity, and a juſt puniſhment of his faults, are not 
only ſuppoſed to be content with love, but to ſpring direfly 


from it. 


 HowEveR, the true meaning of our duty will, perhaps, ap- 


pear more plainly, by conſidering the repreſentations which 


are made of it in other paſſages of the New Teſtament. It is, 


therein, deſcribed——by forgiving our brother, who hath treſ- 
| paſſed againſt us; by not rendering evil, for evil, or railing, for 


ratling *; and, finally, J not being overcome of evil, but overcoming 
evil with good + i. e. taking care, that good-natured and generous 


ſentiments have the aſcendent in us, and 'be not controuled, 


or extirpated, by angry and malicious paſſions ; and being al- 
ways diſpoſed, to perform offices of humanity, and goodneſs, to an 
enemy, in order, if poſſible, by ſuch a kind and engaging be- 
haviour, to conquer his animoſity, and conciliate his affection and 
eſteem, 


ARE 


ARE we, then, to fit down famely under affronts, and ſhew no 
reſentment of them? Muſt we patiently bear all the indignities, 
that are offered us, and not endeavour to repel, though it be to 
his oſs, the unjuj? aſſaults of an enemy? Is it not /awfyl for us, 

to force him, by all proper methods, to repair the wrongs he 
has done us; and to d. farm him from doing us any further miſ- 
chief? © Without doubt it is: For ſelf-preſervation is a dictate of 
the law of nature. Every man has an unqueſtionable right, to 
guard his perſon, property, reputation, aguinſt all unreaſonable at- 


juſt and honourable methods: And * Chriſtianity makes o altera- 
tion in the natural rights of mankind,” It no where forbids ne- 
ceſſary ſelf-defence, or ſeeking a legal redreſs of injuries, in 
caſes, where it may be expedzent to reſtrain violence and out- 
rage, to maintain private right, and property ; and ſecure, to 


the explanations which it gives, of the duty of forgiving injuries 
are perfectly conſiſtent with this. 


Fok the ſubſtance, of what it recommends and inculcates on 
this head, relates, chiefly, to the femper of the mind, vis. 
that we be ready to paſs by ſmall affronts, and not forward to 
execute private revenge; that we be diſpoſed to put the moſt 
candid interpretation, on the deſigns and actions of thoſe, who 
have injured us, and to make all fayourable allowances, that the 
nature of the caſe will admit; and that, while we ſuffer the 
greateſt wrongs, we maintain a general benevolence or good-wtll 
to our enemies, a ſincere deſire of their welfare upon The 


whole, and a conſtant inclination upon all proper occaſions to 
Vo. II. L b pro- 
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tacks; and to defend them to the atmoſt, provided he does it by | 


the honeſt and peaceable, the advantages of civil life: But all 
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promote it —— This, I ſay, is the notion of forgiving injuries, 
as it is ſtated, and explained, by the Chriſtian religion. 


Tux Goſpel, therefore, propoſes the example of Gor, in 
his condeſcenſiun towards ſinful men, as the general rule and 
meaſure, of that lenity and forbearance, which they ought to ex- 
erciſe towards each other. Now the utmoſt, that can be 
inferred from hence, is, that if our ending brother is fo in- 
genuous, as to acknowledge his offence, and by making all the re- 
paration that is in his power, gives us ſufficient reaſon, to think 
his repentance ſincere; we are bound, again, to receive him into 
| our friendſhip, and never ußbraid him with paſt faults, but to be os 
i heartily, and entirely, reconciled to him, as if he had never given 
ll us any jſt ground of Hence; as we expect, that Gop, upon our 
| _ unfeigned repentance and reformation, will receive us into ful! 
favour, and remember our iniquities no more: And that in other 
| ; caſes, after the example of the ſame moſt merciful] and compaſ- 
'K ſionate being, we zncline rather to gentle methods, than to de- 
mand a haſty and rigorous ſatigfactian, for every affront that is 
offered us; nay, that we, „ill preſerve benevolent affections, to- 
wards an enemy, though he be unrelenting and inffexible: There 
. 5 is nothing in all this (which every one, who has examined parti- 
by cular paſſages, muſt ſee to be the do&r:ne of the Chriſtian revela- 
N tion) that, in the leaſt, d:/allows of that ſelf-defence, which 
reaſon, and the laws of our country, direct to. 


Nay, it is far from being a paradox, that a man may for- 
give an injury, at the ſame time, that he ſeeks a legal redreſs of 
it'. For he is to be conſidered, both as a perſon, who has re- 
ceived a private wrong ; and as a member of ſociety ; which ſuſ- 
tains, likewiſe, /ome damage, by the injuſtice and violence, which 

every 
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every one of its members ſuffers. Now it is moſt evident, that 
he has 10 right to forgive the injury, ſo far as the general intereſts 
of ſociety are concerned ; and, therefore, muſt be obliged, when 
it is neceſſary to do e to the public, to proſecute the offender. 
But, he may be ſaid to forgive the wrong, fo far as it is perſonal, 
and relates to himſelf as the immediate ſufferer, if (according to 
what the Goſpel teaches) inſtead of indulging rancour and malice, 
and forming miſchievous deſigns, againſt one who has injured 
him, he is ready to do him any private ſervices, that are not in- 


conſiſtent with neceſſary ſelf-defence, and the general happineſs. 


WHEREAS, if he znduſirioufly, and unneceſſarily, blackens his 
reputation, and makes it hs buſineſs to ſpread diſadvantageous 
ſtories of him, and diſtreſs him in his affairs; if he ſeeks for oc- 
caſions to return him ill offices, and ſticks, neither at treachery, 
nor open violence, to accomplith his deſign ; ſuch a retaliation 
of injuries is criminal revenge : Becauſe, in theſe caſes, the evil 
intended can anſwer uo other end, than to gratify a malicious 
mind; it proceeds not, from reaſon, but from irritated and un- 
governed paſſions; and can be executed only, for the fake of do- 


ing evil, and the unnatural pleaſure, which he takes in the Mt 
ſery of a fellow-creature,. 


IT is certainly our duty, though we may have a juſt reſent- 
ment of the injuries, which an enemy has done us, not to for- 
get that he is a man; who partakes of the ſame nature, and has 
the ſame paſſions and infirmities, with ourſelves, and who, as we 
are, is formed after the image of Gop. And this thought 
will not only reſtrain us, from actually ding him a miſchief, 
but from 4o//hing his hurt; from rejoycing in his infelicity, as well 
as from being iſtrumental in procuring it. For rancour and ma- 
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of our having our offences, againſt Gop, forgiven 


lice, lurking in the heart, even though it were ſo reſtrained 
(which, indeed, is ſcarce poſſible) as not to diſcover itſelf in any 
outward acts of inſult, muſt be as inconſiſtent with that forgiveneſs 
of enemies, which is made, by Chri/ft, an indiſpenſable condition 
as the aug! 
rendering evil, for evil: Becauſe, God principally regards the ze. 
per and diſpoſition of the mind ; and ſuch a temper, as this, renders 
us moſt unlike to him, and, of conſequence, the objects of his 
averſion ; and, beſides, is, in the very nature of the thing, deſtruc. 
tive of our rational perfection and happineſs. 


ISRHALIL. only add, that particular care has been taken, by the 
author of our religion, to preſerve to this noble and generous 
virtue, which I am now explaining, its utmoſt ſcope and latitude, 


For, when Peter came to him, and ſaid, —— Lord, how oft ſhall 


my brother ſin againſt me, and J forgive bim? Till ſeven times? 
Jeſus faith unto him, T ſay not unto thee, until ſeven times; but un- 
til ſeventy times ſeven * By which, as I apprehend, he intend- 
ed, in general, to inſtru& his diſciples, that their charity ſhould 
not be ar rom and confined, but of moſt extenſive influence; or, 
in the language of St Paul, that it ſhould ſuffer long, and be 
kind (notwithſtanding repeated affronts and indignities) hoping 
all things, and enduring all things . Suffer me, now, briefly to 
alledge ſome of the principal reaſons, by. which, the practice of 
this duty is enforced. 


Ad, in the FIRST place, © would urge the practice, of this 
branch of benevolence, from the moſt worthy and generous of 
all motives — its own excellence. For what can be more noble, 


* Mat. xvii. 21, 22. + 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 17. 


than 
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than to preſerve a fleady inclination to do good, amidſt the 
| ſtrongeſt provocations to the contrary ; to moderate unruly anger, 
and govern our paſſions in ſuch a manner, as that they ſhall 
never be injurious, and hurtful, to ſoczety ? I appeal to 
the reaſon of all mankind, which is an argument of truer 
greatneſs of mind——to be able to deſpiſe affronts, or, at 
moſt, to reſent them only ſo far, as ſelf-preſervation, and the 
order of the world, require Or, to ſuffer ourſelves to be fo 
irritated and inflamed by them, as to loſe our reaſon, and that 
tenderneſs of diſpoſition, which is ſo ſuitable to our nature, that 
it is juſtly ſtiled humanity ztſelf, in ſentiments of rage and cruelty ? | 
To /effen the ſum of human miſery, by our meekneſs and forbear- | 
ance ; or, to aggravate it, by a retaliation of injuries, and a furious 
purſuit of revenge? To extmguiſh the flames of diſcord, or to 
four oil upon them? And, in ſhort (which is the ſame thing) to 
be, like guardlan- angels, promoters of peace, and miniſters of 
public good ; or inſtruments of confuſion and miſery ? 


 SoLoMON, who had carefully ſtudied, wherein true wiſdom. 

and the perfection of human nature, conſiſt, very juſtly ob. 
ſerved, that the diſcretion of a man deferreth his anger; and it i. N 
his glory to paſs over a tranſgreſſion *, * For if we follow th. k 
wild and unruly motions of revenge, it will have a tendency tc b 
draw on freſh inſult, and provoke ſronger and more heightney 
animoſity, on all ſides.” Such a conduct, therefore, as it increaſes 
the violence and injury to ſocrety, inſtead of putting a flap to it, 
muſt, . of conſequence, be irrational. And, certainly, * it is the 
Perfection of goodneſs, to be uniform, and conſtant to itſelf, to 
be free and uninterrupted in its exerciſe, amidſt the greateſt 7emp- 


* Prov. xix. 11. 
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tations to malice and ill-nature ; becauſe, this ſhews, that it will 
ſtand the 7e/?, and is quite pure and genuine. Whereas, a G 
fofition to do good, that is checked and reſtrained, by every little 


affront, whether real, or imaginary; and, conſequently, inſtead 


of ſtanding on a ſolid and conſiſtent foundation, is at the mercy 
of ten thouſand accidents; and is, not only, not firong enough, 
to determine the mind, in oppoſition to the bent of its own paſ- 
ſions, but depends on the follies, paſſions, and humours of 
others; fo precarious a goodneſs as this, I ſay, can be but a [ow 


attainment. 


So that it appears, upon the whole, that a readineſs to forgive 


injuries, the love of enemies, and an inclination, on all proper 


occaſions, to return good for evil, are certain evidences of a great 
mind. *© Theſe are, indeed, exalted virtues, that men, of nor- 
row ſordid tempers, cannot practice. Such may ove thoſe, that 
love them; they may have a ſenſe of benefits received, and grat:- 
tude, or intereſt, may oblige them to ſome return of good offices: 
But to deſire the happine/s of thoſe, who are bent on our diſgrace; 
to compaſſionate their diſtreſſes, who ſeek our hurt, and rejoice in 
any evils that befal us; to treat them, with candour, and humani- 
95 though they purſue us, with unreaſonable reproaches and in- 


juries ; and to be helpful and beneficial to ſuch, who have not only 


never obliged us, nor conſequently, in ſtrictneſs, deſerved any 
thing from us, but who, we have the utmoſt reaſon to believe, 
will not have the gratitude, or honour, to requite our ſervices ; 
this is the noble} diſpoſition of human nature, and ſhews it in its 
higheſt dignity : This is charity improved to its u#mo/? pitch ; be- 
cauſe it is free from all mean or ſelfiſh views, and exerciſed 


only for the jake of doing good. 


THIs 
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Tus argument is urged, with admirable ſtrength and 
beauty, by our bleſſed ſaviour himſelf, in the following paſ- 
ſage: For if ye love them, that love yeu, what thank have ye? 
. e. what extraordinary virtue, or merit, is there, in ſuch an 
action as this, which is natural to the worſt of men? ] For friners 
ali love theſe that Ire them. And if ye do good to them, who do good 
40 you, what thank have ye? For ſinners, alſo, do even the ſame. 
And if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to receive, what thank 
have je? For fenners, alſo, lend to ſinners, to receive as much 
again. But [if ye would cxercite a charity, that is truly noble 
and genercus] love your enemies, and do good and lend, hofing for 
nothing again; and your reward ſhall be great, and ye ſtall be the 
children of the higheſt : For, he is kind unto the unthankful, and 
to the evil, Be ye, therefore, merciful, as your Father, alſo, ts 
merciful &. - 


INDEED, the world, has been ſo miſerably deluded, as to make 
revenge a point of honour, and to tax the generous virtue of 
ner hne ſe, with cowardice, and unmanly baſeneſs of ſpirit——As 
if a man could not be 7ruly great, without being @ fury; and 
erecting the monuments and 7rephies of his greatneſs, by blind 
rage and paſſion, and upon the ruins of gentleneſs, and modera- 
tion of ſpirit: And as if a proper reſentment of injuries, fo far 
as is neceſſary for ſelf-defence, and to preſerve the peace and or- 
der of ſeciety, was not conſiſtent with theſe duties of the Chriſtian 
religion. Whereas, in truth, revenge, and not meekneſs and for- 


bearance, is the weakneſs and imperfection of human nature; is 


deſtructive of all worthy and exalted qualities; and has its founda- 
tion in cowardice, or crueity,, For it certainly, argues a want of 


* Luke vi. 32, 33, 34, 25, 36. 
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juſt reflection, and calm greatneſs of mind, to endeavour to ge- 
rid of an enemy, by any methods, that reaſon, and religion, do 
not warrant, And, when men proceed farther, in their reſent. 
ments, than their own ſecurity, in conjunction with the genera] 
good, requires, all the injuries, which they do him, muſt be for 
the pleaſure they take in his miſery ; and, conſequently, muſt pro. 
ceed from a ſavage diſpoſition, which delights in miſchief” for 
miſchiefs ſake : Than which, it is impoſſible to conceive of a 
more corrupted, and profi gate, ſtate of human nature, 


| BrSIDES, true greatneſs of and 905 1 in keeping all our 
paſſions, and reſentments, under a ju/# command, i. e. in a due ſub- 
ordination to the good of ſociety, and the general happineſs of 
our fellow-creatures, This is 7he end of all wiſe puniſhments, 

divine, or human; and, not merely, the inflicting evil and miſery on 
the offender. But this plain, and moſt excellent, rule of w1/- 
dom, and mercy, a ſtrict retaliation of injuries evidently opps/ſes. 
So that, upon the whole, we have reaſon to conclude, that it 
has been juftly eſteemed one chief excellence, of the Chriſtian 
religion, to have inculcated a benevolence ſo large and diffuſive 
as not only takes, within its compaſs, our friends, and benefac- 
tors; or ſuch indifferent perſons, who have never offended or 
injured us; but extends even to enemies; in imitation of the 
univerſal goodneſs of the Creator, and Father of mankind, 


Bur, beſides the baſeneſs of revenge in itſelf, Chriſtianity 
has propoſed two other motives, which I cannot wholly omit, 
becauſe they are, perhaps, better adapted, to ſtrike the genera- 
lity of mankind. We are, therefore, taught act to avenge our- 
felves ; becauſe vengeance belongeth unto Gop *. The general 


* Rom, xii, 19. 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe of which paſſage 1s this, © that the great governour of the 
world, when he calls all mankind to an account, will vindicate 
our integrity from the unjuſt aſperſions, that have been caſt upon 
it, redreſs all our grievances, and amply reward our patience and 
meekneſs under znd/gnzes and wrongs ; and, at the ſame time, 
will cloath all our malicious flanderers, and inplacable enemies, 
with ſhame, He will, then, effectually decide all the contro- 
verſies, that lie between us. And fince he is the ſupreme 

judge of the world, who, alone, is able to render to every one 
according to his deeds; for men, to execute their own private 
vengeance, is, in effect, to uſurp his prerogative; and thruſt them- 
ſelves into his udgment-ſcat. And, 


SECONDLY (which is the moſt awful conſideration of all) e 
cus ſelves, (hall certainly meet with the ſevere and dreadful fate 
of the cruel, and unmerciful; z# we, from our hearts, forgive 
not, every one, his brother, their treſpaſſes *. For it is the voice 
of nature, confirmed and ratified by revelation, that he ſhall have 
judgment, without mercy, who hath ſhewed no mercy . And, indeed, 
with what conſiſtency, or ſhadow of juſtice, can ſuch a ene 
hope for the pardon, of his numerous and aggravated offences, 
committed againſt Gop, who refuſes to forgive the little, and, 
comparatively, trig, affronts, which he receives from his 
ſelloeao- creatures? How can ſuch expect the remniſſion, of their 
vaſt debt of ten thouſand talents, from the ſupreme lord and 
judge of the world; who are unwilling to exerciſe patience to- 
wards their brethren, but, on the contrary, perſecute them with 
the utmoſt ſternneſs and barbarity, for the ſmall debt of an hun- 
dared pence ? Can a heart, inflamed by merc:leſs and inexorable 
reſentment, preſume to pray to Gop, to avert his vengeance ? 


* Mat, zvili. 30. + Jam. ii. 13. + Mat, xvili. 24, 28. 
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Or he, who entirely /hutteth up his bowels of compaſſion, have 
the confidence to implore divine favour? And ſince all, who 
are of this character, muſt expect at laſt to be treated, with the 
utmoſt rigour of juſtice ; how great will be their confuſion and 
how neceffarily muſt they int, under the weight of all their ſins 
ne” A 


Mosr excellent, as well as ſtrong, and pertinent to the preſent 
purpoſe, are the words of the ſon of Syrach, in the book of Ec. 
clefiaſticus (which, though it be ranked among the apocryphal 
writings, contains many moral reflexions, of the greateſt im- 
portance and advantage, towards the right conduct of life) 
Forgive thy neighbour the hurt, he hath done unto thee ; ſo ſhall thy 
fin, alſo, be forgiven, when thou prayeſt. One man W e 
to another; and doth he ſeek pardon of the Lo RD? He ſhoweth no 
mercy to a man, that is like himſelf ; and doth he aſk forgiveneſs of 
his own ins? Remember thine end, and let enmity ceaſe : For, 
he that revengeth ſhall find vengeance from the LORD ; and he 
will ſurely keep his ſins in remembrance x. 


AND as it is evident, from the paſlage juſt cited, that the av/ſer | 


and berter fort of Jews, for a conſiderable time before the coming 
of Chriſt, had the ſame general notions of the neceſſity of for- 
giving injuries, and of the wickedneſs and guilt of revenge, with 
tho/e, which were ſo ſtrongly inculcated, by his moſt holy religion: 
So it is eaſy to prove, that this was, likewiſe, the doctrine of the 
genuine and undoubted ſcriptures, of the Old Teſtament. Solo- 
mon's evidence has been, before, produced; who expreſsly aſſerts, 
that it is the th of a man to v poſt over a tranſg reſſion f. Rejoice 


9 bel. XXVII. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. | 1 Prov. xix. t i. 


not, 
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nt, ſays the ſame writer, when thine enemy falleth, let not thing 
heart be glad, when he ftumbleth ; leſt the Logo ſee it, and it diſ- 
pleaſe him * : And again, if thine enemy hunger, give him bread 
to eat, and if be thirſt, give him water to drink : Say not I will 1 
recompence evil; but wait on the Lok p, and he ſhall ſave thee +. 9 
And, to add no more, Job, whom the Jews acknowledge as an ll 
inſpired writer, renounces his having ever rejoiced, at the deſtruc- Wi 
tion of him that hated him, or lifted up himſelf, when evil found io 
him ; and ſays, farther, that he ſuffered not his mouth to ſin, in * | N | 
wiſhing a curſe to his ſoul rt. 


Nay, with reſpe& to Moſes himſelf (the firſt great compiler of 118 
the religious, and moral, inſtitutes of the Jewiſh diſpenſation) = 
the point is equally clear: And in theſe two views FIRST, | 
that, as a public community, they were obliged, by his law, to "A 

love, and practice &ndneſs, and mercy to all mankind, Hence 
we find, that he has directly inculcated, what our Saviour tiles 
the ſecond great commandment of the law d, viz. thou ſhalt love 4 
thy neighbour, as thy ſelf ||. And, that by the word neighbour, 
was not intended their brethren only, who were of the ſame i 
nation, and religion, with themſelves, appears undeniably from 
the ſenſe it bears in the tenth commandment ; and, particularly, "ii 
in this clauſe of it, tho ſhalt not covet thy neighbours wife ** : | 
Otherwiſe, it muſt have been, only unlawful, for a Jew, to cover 
the wife of a Jew, but not, the wife of a Gentile But this is 
rather more clear from the following paſſage—The ſtranger, that 
diwelleth with you, ſhall be, unto you, as one born amongſt you, and {i 


* Prov. xxiv. 17, 18. + Chap. xxv. 21. and xx, 22. 1 Job xxxi. 29, 30- | 
Mat. xxii. 36. Levit. xix. 18. * Ex06.cxXx.17. | | 


Sd 
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thou ſtalt love him as thy ſelf : For ye were flrangers in the 
land of Egypt *. Which reaſon, if it has any thing of weight 
in it, muſt chiefly denote rangers, of a different religion : For 
this was, moſt” certainly, the ſtate of the T/raehites in Egypt; 
where they acknowledged not the very fir/t principles, on which 
the Egyptian ſuperſtition was founded. I ſhall only add, to make 
the whole of this affair evident, beyond all colour of juſt excep- 
tion ; that, 


SECONDLY, the declarations of Maſes againſt private revenge 
are equally ſtrong and explicite. For if, ſays he, thou meet 
thine enemies ox or his aſs, going aſtray, thou ſhalt ſurely bring it 
back to him again: And :, thou fee the aſs of him that hateth 
thee, lying under his burthen, forbear not to help him. In another 
paſſage, the command is more general : Thou ſhalt not bate thy 
brother, in thy heart ; thou ſhalt not avenge or bear any grudge, 
againſt the children of thy people f. From all which it appears, 
that the wicked and unnatural maxim of the Scribes, and Phari- 
ſees, viz. thou ſhalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy 8, 
was as contrary to the ſentiments of Moſes, and the prophets, as 
it is to the religion of the Goſpe/; and that, in recommending 
the divine diſpofitions of proprtrouſneſs and mercy, the revelations 
of Go, in all ages, have been conſpiring and harmonious. Nor 
were the notions, of many of the old Fews themſelves, at all 
conformable to the vile inhuman principles, of thoſe great cor- 
rupters of their law. For Philo ſpeaking of the eus of Alex- 
andria (in the reign of the emperour Caligula, very near the 


time of Chriſt) ſays, that they addreſſed themſelves to Gop, af- 


® Levit. XIx; 34. + Exod. xxiv. 3, 4.5 
+ Levit. xix 17, 18. Mat. v. 43. 
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ter this manner, ——* We rejoice not, O Los, in the misfor- 
tunes and calamities of our enemies; being taught, by thy 
holy laws, to be ſtrongly affected, and to yield our ſouls up to 
the impreſſions of mercy.— A very remarkable and noble 
example this, and worthy the imitation of Chr:/{zans themſelves ! 


WHAT now, with reſpect to this important article of ſocial. 


morality, have been the dictates of Heathen wiſdom and philoſo- nn 
WW. 
phy ? This will be ſeen, as to ſome of the greateſt characters in _ 


the Gentile world, by the following extracts from antient writers; 
many of whom lived, long before the time of the Full vromal.. 
cation of the Goſpel. For inſtance ** ſays, that injuries, 
© received, ought not to be returned: Which is exactly the 
ſame doctrine with that of St Paul, of not recompencing evil | 1 
for evil*.. Again, it is related of Socrates, the maſter of Plato, "i 
that when one threatned to kill him wherever he met him ; he 0 
anſwered with an accent, that, according to the relater, ſeemed, 11 
likewiſe, to threaten his angry and reſentful enemy : And I alſo, PA 
* will, upon all occaſions, endeavour to make thee my friend.” 
To the ſame general purpoſe, was the reply of Zeno; who, 4 
to a perſon that ſaid to him, let me periſh, if I am not revenged | if 
© upon thee, made this generous ſpeech: And I allo, If I do | 
not cultivate thy friendſhip, and endeavour to ſubdue thine en- 
*mity. How ſtrictly conformable are theſe two examples, 
likewiſe, to another Apoſtelical rule, viz, Be not overcome of evt!, 
but overcome evil with good +. 


OTHER Heathens-have aſſerted, © that he is one of the beſt of 
men, who knows, better than others, how to bear injuries ;. 


Rom. xii. 17. 1 of ＋ Ib.. ver. 21. 1 Menand, 


that 
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©that a man, of a revengeful diſpoſition, is rather worſe than 
the perſon, from whom he has ſuffered wrong + ; that to return 
© wound for wound, and hurt for hurt, is acting a wild and bru- 
© tal, and not a humane and manly, part f; that to be of a 
« vindictive diſpoſition, is the characteriſtic of a wrathful and 
© contentious, and not of an ingenuous generous, ſpirit; and 
© that to be ridiculed, aſperſed, and treated with violence, is no 


* diſgrace to a wiſe man &; but that his real diſhonour ſprings 
from hence his inſalting, aſperſing, and hurting others. 


FARTHER, it is very remarkable, that Seneca has made uſe 
of the very ſame argument, to reſtrain revenge, and enforce for- 
giveneſs of injuries, with our bleſſed Saviour Chr? himſelf, 
viz. that Gop cauſes his ſun to riſe upon all: And, again, 
© how many are unworthy of the light, and chearful influences, 
© of the ſun, and, yet, it ſtill ſhines upon, and invigorates them?“ 
To which let me add another ſaying of his, vig. © that he, who 
© revengeth can have nothing elſe to plead, in mitigation of his 
© offence, but this; that he ſins more excuſeably' I;. e. being pro- 
woked, thereto, by injuries firſt received. ] 


LET me add, to theſe, two or three citations more, for the con- 
cluſion of the whole. And the fi is, the wiſe obſervation of Plu- 
tarch—* That it is a high point of humanity, to paſs by injuries, 
«© without taking revenge on an enemy: And, that if any one, 
over and above this, is moved by his misfortunes, and ſhews 
© a mind ready to relieve him, or his children, in any critical exi- 
< gence of their affairs; whoever is not charmed with ſuch ex- 


+ Max. Tyr, I Muſon, D Lyfaas, 


© alted 
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* alted goodneſs, is a monſter of a black malignant heart, an 
« heart of iron, or adamant.” The other paſſages are taken from 
Hierocles, who aſſerts, that, in the diſplays, and degrees, of 
our friendly benevolence, ©* we have a ſure rule to go by, v:2. 
« conſtantly to imitate GoD : Who hateth nothing that he hath 
made, though he ſheweth fingular favour to the good.“ Let 
« us maintain (ſays the ſame writer) the meaſure and proportion 
© of our benevolence, in this order, Love good men in the firſt, 
and higheſt, ſenſe, becauſe, they act up to the perfection of 
their nature; and wicked men, if it be only on account of our 
common humanity, though they have nothing, in their in- 
« ward diſpoſitions, to recommend them to our kind and friend- 


ly wiſhes.—— And by the way, we ſee clearly, from what 
has now been offered, that when a /ate author, objecting againſt 


the Chriſtian precept of loving enemies, and our Lord's own ex- 


plication of it, inſinuates, that in his opinion, other ſchemes of 
morality (meaning, chiefly at leaſt, the ſchemes of the philhſo- 


bers) are, in this reſpect, more excellent than the Chriſtian mo- 
rals——he ſuppoſes a competition, where there is, in the main, 
no difference; and a preference, where the doctrines are, upon 


the whole, the ſame. And this is a plain demonſtration, that he 


has been too inadvertent, and too precipitate, both in his prem:/- 
fes, and his concluſion *. 


Tnus have I diſcourſed largely concerning juſtice, benevolence, 
and mercy, in many of their principal branches: And the great 
uſe, to be made of the whole, is this——That we carefully 

cheriſh, and cultivate, theſe excellent and divine virtues, Let us 

not ſuffer them to be ſuſpended, or weakned ; for want of the ne- 


| dgee Mr. Chubb's farewell &c. Vol. 1. p. 20. 
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ceſſary means, to give them a firmer eſtabliſhment, and carry 
them on to a proper degree of ſtrength, and perfection. Let us 
avoid whatever fend to deſtroy, or obſtruct, their influence: 
Either by cloudrng, or corrupting, the natural ſenſe of their im- 
mutable firne/s, and importance; or by cauſing their dictates, to 
be more looſely and ſligbily attended to; but, eſpecially, by in- 
troducing, and giving the aſcendent, to the pte evi! diſpo- 
fitions ; which, in all caſes without exception, are the neceſſaty 
bane of true goodneſs, both in the conſcience, and in the out- 
ward courſe of life, Let us conſider, that through mere inat- 
zention, and an indeliberate heedleſsneſs of temper, men may ſo 
far diveſt themſelves of the principle of mercy, as to have ſcarce 
any feeling of the wants, and diſtreſſes, of their fellow-creatures : 
They may be ſo unmoved and inſenſible, through an habitual in- 
dolence, as not to find themſelves prompted, by a ſufficient in- 
ward energy, to relieve their diſtreſſes; and ſo may be void of 
mercy, and not act the ind and charitable part in many inſtances, 
though they have no direct inclinatiom to be cruel, 


LET us conſider, farther, that if we allow ourſelves to neg- 
lect but one plain act of mercy ; this has a natural tendency to 
harden the heart, more generally, againſt the impreſſions of be- 
nevolence and humanity : And, in like manner, if we violate 
any ſingle, and acknowledged, rule of juſtice ; we qualify and 
prepare ourſelves, by this firſt fep, for the commiſſion of greater 
iniquity. Should it be ſaid, that, what we tranſgreſs is but a 
punctilio; a /effer, and with reſpect to its conſequences, or in 
compariſon with others, an inconſiderable rule of equity: The 
anſwer is obvious, that no good reaſon can be aſſigned, why 
we ſhould violate any of the laws of equity; and that if 
we once begin ſuch an evil courſe, we have no principle, 


of 


of ſufficient weight, to ſtop us from proceeding farther in it. 
For if we—plead the neceſſity that we are under, from cuſtom, 
and the general methods of trade and commerce'—T would aſk, 
is cuſtom a warrantable rule of life? Is a contracted private in- 
tereſt a fit ſtandard, by which to regulate our conduct? If his 
he ſo, the boundaries of right and wrong are demoliſhed, the 
difference of good and evil is confounded, and virtue can have 
no certain and immutable foundation, in the nature of things, 


BuT, on the contrary, if the boundaries of right and 
wrong, and the diſtinctions of good and evil, ſubſiſt, and the 
obligations of virtue remain for ever the ſame, the whole, of 
this plea, is extremely weak and frivolous. For no man can 
think himſelf under a neceſ/ity, of ſtaining his character by baſe 
and diſhoneſt fraud; if he has not fixed it, as the governing 
maxim of his life to prefer temporary convenience and eaſe, 
and the accommodations of the preſent world; to the rectitude 


of his nature, his duty to almighty Gop, the pleaſures that 


attend an uncorrupted probity, and the hope of eternal ſal- 
vation. 8 n 


AGAIN, let us chooſe juſtice, benevolence, and mercy, for our 


moſt intimate, conſtant, and delightful companions; and ſtudiouſ- 
ly cultivate, and endeavour to excel in them, whatever our 
calling, character, or tation be: Let us not allow their weight 
and influence to be, at all, diminiſhed, by any changes, that 
may happen in our condition. The practice of theſe virtues is, 
indeed, peculiarly becoming an high and exalted rank, becauſe 
they are a diſtinguiſhed characteriſtic of generous and noble minds; 
and becauſe thoſe, who are in advanced ſtations, have ſuperior 
opportunities, and advantages, for countenancing and ſupporting 

% 86 8 juſtice, 
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Juſtice, and exerciſing diffuſive beneficence : And their examp/e, 

if they are of falſe and malignant diſpoſitions, will corrupt, and 

propagate falſhood and iniquity among, the inferior part of man- 

kind. But till, it is equally plain and undeniable, that righ- 
teouſneſs, and a merciful compaſſionate temper, are the ſupports 

of order and happineſs, in every condition. So that the prince, 


the noble, the gentleman, the merchant, the mechanic, the flave, 
are ſubject to one general, and mutual, obligation.” 


REMEMBER therefore, in whatever condition providence may 
think fit to place thee, that the obligations of juſtice and mercy 
ſpring from the eſſential frame of human nature, as /uch, and not 
from a particular ſituation, and accidental occurrences ; but are 
binding upon thee, as long as thou art @ nan, accountable to Gop, 
and bound to conferm to his moral pertections. Purſue not mean 
pleaſures, to the proſtitution and ſhame of the innocent; the diſ- 
honour of families; the encouraging ſeminaries of leudneſe, and 
vice; and, conſequently, in direct oppoſition to the public good, 
Let not the love, of ſordid gain, prevail with thee to uſe mean 
arts, to the prejudice of thy neighbour's rights; and /but up thy 
bowels of compaſſion, againſt the diſconſolate, and neceſſitous. 
And as we are all, ſometimes, forced to converſe with ourſelves, it 
muſt highly concern us to eſtabliſh, and improve, fuch diſpo- 
ſitions and habits, as, when we /ook inward, will yield an agree- 
able and pleaſing entertainment. An open, unſuſpicious, and 
undiſſembled honey, we ſhall ſurvey with continual appro- 
bation : Otherwiſe, our own hearts, and real characters, will 
be the moſt wngrateful objects we can converſe with; and 


can excite no other paſſions in us, than ſhame, and /elf-ab- 
borrence. | 


ONCE 
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Once more, let us conſider, that juſtice and mercy are, in 
themſelves, our moſt rich and ſplendid ornaments; and vaſtly 
more honourable marks of diſtinction, than any of the badges, 
and enſigns, of wordly pomp and power; any of the trifling ſu- 
perficial decorations of wealth, and luxury——Becaule they are 
truly amiable, and enobling, qualities, and conſtitute a ſubſtantial 
beauty, and dignity : They aſſimilate our natures to the nature 
of God, and of all the iſe, and be/?, beings in the univerſe. 
And the worthineſs and luſtre, which they confer, is permanent, 
beyond the power of time, or chance: It will ſurvive the grave, 
and ſhine brighter and brighter to all eternity, 


Lr any man now, with the leaſt ſpark of z7genuify in his 
temper, but make theſe ſentiments, and this train of thinking, 
habitual to his mind, and he will reject with generolity, and a 
high diſdain, all temptations to fraud, treachery, and cruelty : 
And find himſelf ſtrongly determined, to preſerve jufizce invio- 
lable, and give to mercy (I mean, what is rightly ſo called, and 
not a blind and fond affeQtion) a free and unlimitted ſcope. 


ESPECIALLY, if, in the L As place, he ſeriouſly conſiders, 
and impreſſes upon his mind, the eternal truth, and fitneſs, of 
theſe principles——that they are unchangeallle laws of Gop, 
laws, not arbitrarily joined, but ſpringing from the moral conſti- 
tution of human nature: That the natural relations, in which 
mankind ſtand in relation to each other, and their common de- 
pendencies, infirmities, and wants, demand the conſtant and unt. =—_ 
verſal exerciſe of theſe virtues : And that all judicious and wor- 1 
thy men muſt applaud, and Gop himſelf eſteem, reward, and 
Ponour, the righteous and merciful ; but that men, „Ae Gop, muſt 
Nn 2 deſbiſe 
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deſpiſe and abbor, and the infinite being himſelf deteſt, and ſevere. 
b ly puniſb, the oppreſſor, the tyrant, the perſecuter, the traitor; the 
ä injurious of every kind, and in every degree; and the hard heart, 
that is unaffected by the ſorrows, and complaints, of the miſerable 
—— If, I fay, any perſon engages frequently, and ſeriouſiy, in 
ſuch reflexions as theſe, and endeavours to give them their 1 
force, and due efficacy, upon the conſcience ; it will be next : 
impoſſible, that he ſhould relinquiſb the practice of ſuch admira- 


ble, and moſt beneficial, virtues, for the contrary infamous, and 
molt deſtructive, vices. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of particular branches of univerſal Benevolence. 


. 


Of private friendſhip ; and, the love of our country. 


the true notion of private friendſhip, and the love of our coun- 
try; and ſhewing, how far, they are truly virtuous, and honcur- 
able. And this is. the more neceſſary, becauſe it is undeniable, 
that both theſe principles have been groſsly abuſed. Private friend- 
ſhips have been only little parties in vice, and miſchief, and pub- 
lic diſorder ; and an attachment, to the intereſt of particular ſo- 
cieties, has been a vile conſpiracy againſt juſtice, honour, liber- 
ty, and the peace and happineſs of the world. It is neceſſary, 
therefore, that we fix their proper bounds, that none may be led 
away, by the mere force of. agreeable and bewitching ſounds, fo 
as to pervert what, if rightly underſtood, are really amiable, 
and uſeful, into monſtrous, unnatural, and hurtful, qualities. 


UNIVERSAL benevolence, then, is the ſupreme law to all ra- 
tional beings, the authority of which ought never to be ſuper- 
| ſeded, 


SHALL begin this ſection, with endeavouring to ſettle 
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ſeded, limited, or in the leaſt weakened, by any ſelfiſh and par- 
tial affections. For if there be any beauty and amiableneſs, at 
1 all, in doing good, the more extended our views are, it muſt be 
ſo much the more meritorious, and honourable ; and, conſe- 
quently, to aim at the aniverſal good muſt be the higheſt de- 
gree of virtue. Again, the happineſs of the whole ſpecies can- 
not be foo intenſely purſued ; whereas, all other affections are no 
longer innocent, than while they are, at leaſt, conſiſtent with 
this; are only virtues, fo far as they directly promote it; but are 
baſe and deteſtable, when they interfere with it. 


To apply this, FIRST, to the caſe of private friendſhip. 
When my love of a friend is inconſiſtent with the regards, which 
I owe my Country, and, eſpecially, when it oppoſes the general 
good of mankind, to whom my ſervices are more ſtrictly and im- 
mutably due; it is an unnatural affection, and ought to be root- 
ed out of the mind: Becauſe, were it univerſally indulged, it 
would introduce the utmoſt confuſion, and an entire ſubverſion 
of all order, and government. No man can ſupport his friend, 
by interrupting the courſe of juſtice, or violating the rules of ho- 
nour, who is not an utter ſtranger to virtue ; but, on the con- 
trary, it muſt be a noble action, agreable to reaſon, and every 
benevolent and ſocial principle, to deſert him for the public good. 
And this being the great rule, by which we are to deterinine, in 
all caſes, concerning the expediency and fitneſs of private friend- 
ſhips ; it follows, farther, that they have nothing truly generous 
in them, but as they tend to cultivate and improve #nverſal be- 
nevolence, and are a natural means, to make the whole ſpecres 


happy. 


FoR 
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FoR if they are not choſen for this reaſon, becauſe they are 
beſt upon the whole, 1f they are only not contrary to the public 
happineſs, but have no direct influence to promote it, our views 
muſt be mean and ſelfiſh ; and friendſhip will become a mere 
matter of private convenience, or, elſe, of humour, and fancy; in 
either of which caſes, it muſt be uncertain and variable, as cir- 
cumſtances, opinions, and intereſts alter; or, finally, it will be 
only the love of ourſelves, i. e. of the reſemblance of our own 
way of thinking, diſpoſitions, and manners, in others ; and, 
conſequently, nothing like that ſublime and heroic virtne, for 
which it has been recommended, and which, indeed, it is in 
itſelf, ſo long as it is the medium of univerſal benevolence. 


AGAIN, all friendſhip, in order to its being truly rational and 
praiſe-worthy, muſt be founded in virtue. For this is the only 
ground of that eſteem and ſteady confidence, which are inſepara- 
ble from a worthy and generous friendſhip, It is in this way 
alone, that it can be at all uſeful, or, in any meaſure, promote 
the end of every leſſer alliance, vis. the welfare of the great 
community of mankind. It is this, that diſtinguiſhes true friend- 
ſhip, from the vile cabals of robbers and traitors, men of dark 
and miſchievous deſigns; who may have all the other characters 
of it, * ſuch as a ſimilitude of tempers, paſſions, intereſts, ſe- 
© crecy, confidence, conſtancy, nay a reciprocal tenderneſs and 
© affection for each other. 


Axp from hence it follows, that the love of a friend muſt 4 
be, in ſome degree, proportioned to his real merit, otherwiſe, it i 
is fooliſh and unreaſonable partiality ; and, that we ought to pre- 


fer every man before him, that has really a much more excellent 
and 
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and 1 iſeful character. In our eſteem, we muſt neceſſarily do it, 
unleſs our private affection has blinded and perverted our judg- 


ments; and there are caſes ſuppoſeable, in which, if we would 
not forfeit the glorious title of being the friends of mankind, for 
a little fantaſtic name of friendſhip, we muſt do it in our ſer- 
vices too. Suffer me to give an inſtance, in which this is indiſ. 
putable. Suppoſe there is an office in the ſtate to be diſpoſed 
of, of vaſt conſequence to the commonwealth, that requires, 
to the right diſcharge of it, very great and diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
and that the competition for it lies, entirely, between my moſt 
intimate friend, and another, with whom J never cultivated an 

familiar acquaintance, but have only a general knowledge of; 
if my friend be unſkilful, and indolent, and J have reaſon to be- 
lieve, from a thorough experience of his temper, that he will 
behave ill in it, to the detriment of the public; and the other 
has a much better judgment, more generoſity, ſteadineſs, com- 
mand of his paſſions, and is qualified, upon all accounts, for great- 
er uſefulneſs : Can I be long in ſuſpence, which to determine for? 
Shall I compliment my Bad at the expence of my country + ? 

Such friendſhips, as theſe, are ſo far from being inſtances of vir- 

tue, that they would be juſtly branded with infamy : And whoever 

acted thus could have no real benevolence in him, which can 

never prefer a leſs good to a greater; nor, conſequently, the ad- 
vantage and pleaſure of an individual, or the gratifying his ſelfiſh- 

neſs and vanity, to the general happineſs. 


I May add, that there 1s ſomething, in almoſt all accounts 

of private friendſhip, that is in a great meaſure mechanical. A 
high eſteem of a wiſe, virtuous, and uſeful character, an ardent 
zeal to ſerve our friends, and faithfulneſs to their intereſts, are 
what all may attain to; but the fervour and ſtrength of paſſion, 


which 
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which ſometimes mixes with it, what we may call the enthafaſin 
of friendſhip, depends, very much, on particular conſtitutions. 
Alt is the more groſs part: And though it be highly extolled, 
and 1s apt to ſtrike in the relation, and beget the ſtrongeſt pre- 
judices in favour of friendſhip, it is rather by engaging our affec- 
tions, than convincing our judgments. — What is moſt valuable, 
in it, is the deliberate and rational part, which is founded on prin- | 
ciples of generous and univerſal benzvolence. 
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AND as there is a great deal mechanical ; there are other things, 
very highly celebrated, which, if they are preſcribed as general 
rules and laws of friendſhip, are wild and romantic. For in- 
ſtance, it is magnified as a moſt noble and heroic action, for a 

man to ſacrifice all private intereſt, and even life itſelf, for his 
friend. I ſhall not diſpute the diſintereſtedneſs aud generoſity of 
it, nor that it may, in ſome caſes, be, upon the whole, very com- 
mendable ; but there art others, in which, it will be eaſy to 
ſhew, that it may not only be raſh and imprudent, but inconſiſt- 
ent with prior and more important obligations. The circum- 
ſtances of a man's family, and of others, whoſe happineſs near- 
ly depends upon him——his importance to the ſociety, of which 
he is a member——and uſefulneſs to the world, in general 
ought all to be conſidered, and may be very ſtrong arguments, to 
prevail with him to preſerve himſelf, And if for the ſake of a 
friend, (who, though poſſeſſed of ſeveral amiable qualities, may 
be of little conſequence in active and ſocial life) he deprives his 
children of a kind protector, and guide, or the ſtate of a wiſe 
experienced counſellor, the chief aſſerter and guardian of its li- 
berties; and, conſequently, over-rules the ſtrongeſt impulſes of 
natural affection, and the regard he owes his country, and man- 
Vor. II. O © Lind; 
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kind ; his friendſhip is evidently founded on the ruins of reaſon, 
and humanity. 


LET us, therefore, ſeperate the mechanical part, and all extra. 
vagant tranſports, from private friendſhip, and conſider it as a 
thing, that reaſon may approve and juſtify ; and we ſhall find, 
that it is nothing more, than the reciprocal efleem and affection of 
virtuous minds, united by a harmony of inclinations, views, and 
intereſts, all upright and generous —— that it never exceeds, in 

any inſtance, the rules of juſtice, truth, and honour ——that it is 
always ſubſervient to the great law of univerſal benevolence—— 
and valuable, not as it is an attachment to private perſons, but 
as a means of promoting the cauſe of virtue, and the happineſs 
of the world. i 


Tuk ſame may be ſaid of the love of our country, vis. that 
it is a rational and virtuous diſpoſition, not merely, as it is a re- 
gard for a particular part of the ſpecies ; but as it has a tenden- 
cy to advance the uni verſal good, To love our country, only 
becauſe we were born in it, without carrying our views to any 
thing farther, is weak and childiſh ; the prejudice of education, 
and cuſtom : This is making mere chance the ground, and rule, 
of our affection, and not the dictates of reaſon and virtue. Or are 
we ſtrongly attached, to the inhabitants of a particular ſpot, only 
upon this account, our being engaged to. defend and ſupport each 
other? This is debaſing a very noble principle, and making it 
low and ſelfiſh. In order, therefore, to raiſe it to ſo great and. 
| | heroic a virtue, as it has been repreſented, we muſt ſeek out 
{ | | ſome other foundation for it: And the true ſtate of the matter, 
I take to be this, — 


Fox 
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+ FoR their ſecurity againſt ! injury and violence, and to anſwer, 

in the moſt effectual manner, the great end of their benevolent and 
generous affections, mankind found it neceſſary to form particu- 
lar ſocieties. The reaſon, of ſupporting theſe voluntary combi- 
nations, 1s not only ſelf-defence ; but becauſe ſuch a method is for 
the general good. Theſe two ideas ought never to be ſeparated ; 
becauſe things cannot continue in a regular and natural ſtate, but 
while the good, of every part, is conſidered as ſubordinate to 
the good of the whole. Now the good of the whole is, un- 
queſtionably, beſt promoted, by every perſon's having a hearty af- 
fection for the ſociety, to which he belongs, and a ſtrong zeal 
for its welfare: This is his immediate concern; the ſtation and 
ſphere of uſefulneſs, that providence has aſſigned him. And to 
be indifferent about his country, nay, indeed, not to cultivate an 

ardent love of it; but, inſtead of this, to amuſe himſelf with 
forming idle ſchemes, for the benefit of Foreign nations, to whom 
he is no way related, nor perhaps likely to be known, nor, con- 
ſequently, to have fo much influence among them, as to be able 
to reduce his ſchemes, were they ever fo beneficial, to practice; 
all this is very prepoſterous, and extravagant. It is, in effect, re- 
ſolving to be uſeleſs, and to neglect the good of mankind al- 
together. 


SINCE then a love of the public, i. e. of the particular 
civil community of which we are members, and a generous de- 
fence of its laws and liberties, is the only way, that men, in ge- 
neral, have, to contribute their ſhare to the happineſs of the 
ſpecies ; and, if univerſally cultivated, a natural means of effect- 
ing this noble and moſt defireable end; we muſt reſolve the 


merit of it chietly into this, and enlarge it beyond narrow con- 
Oo 2 tracted 
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tructed views, if we would make it a ſublime and heroic virtue: 
The undeniable confequence of which is, that it is only a ra- 
tional principle, when it is entirely conſiſtent with, and ſub. 
ſervient to, the ſupreme law of univerſal benevolence. Jt 
- ought never to propoſe à diſtinct intereſt, from that of the whole; 
becauſe, then, it immediately ceaſes to be an amiable and uſe. 
ful quality, and becomes one of the moſt vile and miſchievous: 
For inſtance, when it prompts any to extend their territories, by 
unjuſt conqueſts, to oppreſs and plunder weaker ſtates, and ſpread, 
flavery and deſtruction through the world. In all ſuch caſes, 
when a particular country is a wicked faction againſt the rights of 
ö all mankind, which, it would be for the general good, to have 


| fuppreſſed and utterly extirpated ; no one, who has any ſenſe of 
f 5 generoſity, can rejoice in its ſucceſs: Love of our country is 
by then a private affection, and muſt give way to the public one. 


And though we may be ſo far concerned for its proſperity, as to 
lament the degeneracy and violence that pevail in it, and even to 
hazard our lives to remedy its diſorders ; we cannot, ſurely, wiſh 
1 well to it in any other way, while it is carrying on ſuch pernicious 
ſchemes; we cannot rejoice in its victories; without declaring our- 
ſelves enemies to juſtice, liberty, and the univerſal happineſs, 
and, conſequently, being monſters of iniquity and cruelty, | 


, a Tux ſum of the whole is this, that both private friendſhip, 
and the love of our country, are only ſo far amiable and gene- 
rous, as they are branches of univerſal benevolence. Nothing 
| can be a virtuous, a great or noble, but what is alſo a uſeful, 
[ : quality ; and it 1s an infallibly right rule of judging in all caſes 
i 1 of benevolence, which may ſeem to claſh and interfere with each 
other, to aim at the greateſt and moſt extenſive good: So that, if 
there be a real neceſſity, I am to ſacrifice my friend, for the mo 
0 
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of my country, and my country for the general happineſs of man- 

kind. Univerſal benevolence, therefore, is infinitely the moſt 

exalted and heroic ſpring of action, becauſe the univerſal good 

cannot be purſued to an exceſs; but private friendſhip, and the 

love of our country, may be ſo perverted, as to become miſchiev- 

ous and deſtructive principles. The former is entirely di/intereft- 

ed, and can proceed only from the love of goodneſs, and, conſe- 

quently, is a moſt God-libe diſpoſition ; the latter may both 

fpring from low motives, and terminate in a narrow private inte- 

reſt : The former contains every inſtance of reſtrained and partial 
affection, that has any thing great and lovely in it, and is, there- 

fore, the chief ſum of ſocial virtue; whereas the latter, without 
more enlarged views, than the mere pleaſure of a friend, or the 
welfare of our country, forms a character ſo far from being enn 
nently good, that it wants the very eſſentials of true goodneſs. And 
this, alone, is ſufficient to vindicate our bleſſed Saviour's ſcheme 
of benevolence, and give us an high idea of its excellency, and 
perfection. I proceed, however, to offer a few things more di- 

rectly, in anſwer to the objection that has been made againſt it, 
by a late noble and juſtly celebrated writer, from its not parti- 

* cularly recommending private friendſhip, and the love of our 

* country *. And, 


FIRST, there is one circumſtance, which has been already 
hinted, that will go a great way, of itſelf, to remove this ſeem- 
ing difficulty; vz. that the Chriſtian principle, of univerſal be- 
nevolence, includes both the others, ſo far as they are founded in 
reaſon, and have any thing virtuous and prazſe-worthy in them. 
Univerſal benevolence muſt, in the very nature of the thing, com- 
prehend every ſpecies of real benevolence; and a command, to 
promote the general good, neceſſarily implies all the proper 

* Lord Shaftſbury's CharaFeriſlicks, 


means 
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means of doing it; and, conſequently, every inſtance of private 
friendſhip, and zeal for the welfare of particular communities, 
that appears to have this natural tendency. 


IT is no juſt objection againſt moral diſcourſes, that they lay 
down, chiefly, general rules for the right conduct of life : For 
theſe alone are eternal and unchangeable morality. And the true 
application of them, to particular caſes, muſt be left to every 
man's own reaſon, becauſe it depends on a variety of circum- 
ſtances, which alter the expediency of things. To apply this to 
the point before us The great law of benevolence is, to aim at 
the happineſs of the whole ſpecies. This is a proper rule for 
all mankind, and obliges perſons of every complexion and cha- 
racter ; but the manner, in which it may be done, is, to different 
men, very different, and, conſequently, muſt be referred, in a 
great meaſure, to their own judgment and diſcretion, Nor is 
this likely to create any confuſion ; becauſe general principles are 
eaſily accommodated to particular circumſtances, where there is 
an honeſt mind, and a ſmall degree of reflection : For every one, 
that thinks, muſt immediately ſee, that nothing can be an act of 
real benevolence, which oppoſes the univerſal good ; and will 
ſoon diſcern, in what caſes, private friendſhip, and the love of 
our country, are fit means to advance it. 


| LET me obſerve farther (though the zob/e Author, above- 
Fl maentioned, ſeems to think it a frange ſuppoſition) that private 
| friendſhip is not a matter of fr: and indiſpenſable duty upon all; 


: 1 but, for the moſt part, a purely voluntary engagement. General 
5 benevolence is a fixed, immutable, and univerſal duty. An eſ- 
. teem of wiſe and virtuous characters is always rational, becauſe 
it is neceſſarily connected with the love of virtue itſelf. But this 


18 
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is not the notion of friendſhip ; which is deſcribed to be, * a pe- 
« culiar relation, formed by a conſent and harmony of minds *, 
as well as founded in virtue; from whence, it is an undeniable 
conſequence, that it cannot be every man's duty, ſince it evident- 
ly depends on circumſtances, that are quite out of our power, 
There are innumerable inſtances, in which perſons may find 
ſeveral among their acquaintance, and in the ſame ſphere of life, 

whom they highly eſteem ; but not one, proper to be choſen for 
; cloſe and intimate friend: So that the recommending private 
friendſhip, in the general, muſt have been very abſurd ; ſince it 
is only a rare and accidental obligation, and never falls in the 
way of a your part of mankind, 


AND, beſides, it might have been attended with extremely in- 
jurious effects. For the bulk of the world thinking it a duty of 
religion, and a neceſſary branch of ſublime and heroic virtue, 
would enter into raſh, unconcerted, and diſagreeable alliances, 
which muſt naturally produce a great deal of diſorder, and diſturb 
the peace of ſocieties. Whereas, while they act upon the prin- 
ciple of univerſal benevolence, no ill conſequences can enſue ; 
and, therefore, the inculcating this principle only, as an eſſential 
part of morality, and leaving private friendſhip to fall in as a 
branch of it, juſt as prudence, on a view of all circumſtances, 
directs, is the 407/eft and beſt way of inſtructing mankind, 


W may add farther, to vindicate our Saviour's conduct on 
this occaſion, that there has been very little need, in any age, to 
put men upon cultivating particular friendſhips, and the love of 
their country; but rather to give a check, to theſe narrow limi- 
ted affections, and correct the exorbitancies of them. Mankind 
have a natural inclination to both, and there is no fear of their: 

* Chara@eriſlicks, 


Neg- 
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neglecting either, ſo far as it is truly generous and uſeful ; on the 
contrary, the only danger is, that they will be carried to fo great a 
height, as to be prejudicial to the general good. The experi. 
ence of our own times, and the hiſtories of all ages, are an am- 
ple juſtification of the truth of this remark. 


FRiENDSHIPS have been always frequent enough — But of 
what kind are they? Do they not ſpring from humour and cg. 
price, from a harmony of odd, aubimſical, and wnaccountable tem- 
pers, from ſingularity, and ſelſiſbnojs? Or, are they built upon the 
ſolid foundations of honour, and virtue? In like manner, zeal 
for the intereſt of a particular country, is it not aniverſal? But, 

then, is it truly benevolent and public-ſpirited ? Far from it. It is, 
more commonly, an abſurd and childiſh prejudice, that makes 
men extravagantly fond of themſelves, above all other nations: 
It is a zeal, that makes an idol of our country, and is ready 
-to ſacrifice even the good of the whole ſpecies to it. There was 
no reaſon, then, that our Saviour fhould particularly inculcate 
theſe things, to which mankind have ſo natural a turn, and are 
ſo apt to indulge to exceſs. His great work was to rectify all diſ- 
orders, and, in an eſpecial manner, the abuſe of good principles, and 
the extravagancies that ariſe from it: And this he has effectu- 
ally done, by enforcing the obligations of univerſal goodneſs; 
-which will regulate all inferior affections, without deſtroying 
FT. them, For the obſerving this rule will lead to every inſtance, 
ö | both of friendſhip and love of our country, that is really amiable, 
and beneficial; and diſcourage ſuch only of either kind, as are un- 
manly, and miſchievous. Let me obſerve, 


r 


THIRDLY, that there was a particular reaſon, from the circum- 
1 ſtances of the world at that time, why the Cbriſtian religion 
/ ſhould 
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ſhould not directly and ſtrongly recommend the love of our 
country. In general, it is not a thing neceſſary to be inſiſted on, 
becauſe, as has been hinted above, it is included in the love of 
mankind ; and;what all are powerfully inclined to, by education, 


cuſtom, their own particular intereſt, and the like: And it was 


much leſs to be expected at a juncture, when an affection for 
particular countries was 4 general nuſance, and triumphed over 
juitice and humanity, 


FoR, it is well known, that the Jews were fo partially fond of 
their own nation, that they looked upon themſelves, as the only 
favourites of heaven ; which made them ſevere and rigid in their 
cenſures, and moroſe and unſociable to all who were not of their 
religion. And, undoubtedly, the notion, that ſeems, generally, 
to have prevailed amongſt them, that the Meſſiab was to be their 
temporal prince, and extend his dominion over all the earth, 
would have put them on ſubduing and oppreſſing other countries, 
as ſoon as they imagined they had a favourable opportunity for it. 


They wanted nothing, but the power, to effect this vile and bar- 


barous ſcheme, which their ſe]#/bneſs and pride ſuggeſted. And 
as for the Romans, whole noble lectures of benevolence and ge- 
nerofity are ſo much boaſted of, and the love of their country, 
repreſented as the very perfection of heroic virtue; the Romans, 
I fay, were the plagues and ſcourges of mankind, and had actual- 
ly carried their arms and conqueſts, and, together with them, 
terror, ſlavery, and ruin, through the greateſt part of the then 
known world. | 


Was this now a time to recommend narrow views, and an 


attachment to particular ſocieties, when the general interoſt had 
ſuffered ſo much by it? It was rather the way, to have deſtroy- 
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ed public benevolence altogether. The proper leſſon to be incul- 
cated, in ſuch a confuſed and degenerate ſtate of things, was cer- 
tainly univerſal goodneſs; in order to put a ſtop to the progreſs 
of ambition, avarice, and luxury, which had introduced fſuch 
dreadful deſolation, and ſubverted liberty, juſtice, and all ſocial 
virtues : This, indeed, was the only remedy, that could be ap- 
plied to the prevailing diſorders. So that our Saviour's ſcheme 
of benevolence, is not only, in itſelf, the nobleſt and moſt God- 
like that we can conceive of ; but in keeping to fundamental 
and general principles, and not deſcending to lower confidera- 
tions, he acted the part of a wiſe reformer——a friend to the 
univerſal happineſs ——and an enemy to oppreſſion and tyranny, 
Suffer me to add, 


In the LasT place, that though the Chriſtian religion, has not 
particularly enjoined private friendſhip, and the love of our coun- 
try, becauſe, ſo far as they have any thing virtuous and com- 
mendable in them, they fall in, neceſſarily, with the regular 
purſuit of the general good ; and becauſe it was needleſs in it- 
ſelf, this being the conſtant bent of human nature; and, finally, 
becauſe it is always more proper to reſtrain the excefles of theſe 
principles, than to allow them ſcope and latitude ; and was fo, 
H particularly, at the time of our Saviour's appearance; though, I ſay, 
ff for theſe very ſufficient and weighty reaſons, they are not expreſsly 
enjoined by the Chriſtian inſtitution : Yet it is a falſe inſinuation, 
that it has given no encouragement to them. For we have, in 
the character of Chriſt himſelf, an eminent example of each of 
theſe virtues, which is equally binding, as an expreſs law, upon 
if all who acknowledge his authority. He choſe but twelve per- 
8 | ſons, to be his immediate and conſtant followers, and one of 
= them he made his friend, Accordingly we read, in the hiſto- | 
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ry of the New Teſtament, of the diſciple whom Jeſus loved *; 


whom he always treated with confidence, and particular marks 
of tenderneſs and affection. And here was a friendſhip, that 
ſprang from virtue; from a conſent and harmony of the moſt be- 
nevolent, mild, and amiable diſpoſitions ; it was entirel y rational, 
difmtereſted, generous, and faithful; ſubſervient to the univerſal 
good, being founded in the love of goodneſs itſelf ; and, conſe- 
quently, a perfect pattern for our imitation, 


AND was not his weeping over Feru/alem, from a ſenſe of its 
impending ruin, a noble proof of his ardent concern for the pub- 
lic welfare? Were not all his labours to make his country 
happy, by reforming its corruptions and vices? Was it not for 
this, that he ſuffered ſo many abuſes? Nay, did he not ever: 
die for the good of his country ? I may add, to this, the example 
of St. Paul, who was ſo tranſported by his affection for his 
countrymen, as to wiſh, that the greateſt of evils might befall him- 
ſelf, even 20 be accurſed from Chriſt +, if, by that means, he might 
be the inſtrument of preſerving and eſtabliſhing their proſperity, 


Tus are inſtances, than which, if we take in all circum- 
ſtances, none ever were, or can be, more great and heroic ; and 


had they been found, among the old Greeks, or Romans, they 


would have been celebrated with the moſt laboured and magniti- 
cent encomiums. But when men ſet themſelves to magnity the 
powers of reaſon, and run down revelation, every thing, in the lat- 
ter, has a lo and invidious turn given to it; the moſt God-like vir- 
tues loſe their luſtre ; and the moſt exalted ſcheme of morality is 
debaſed and vilified : As, in the caſe we have been conſidering, Chri- 
ſlianity has been repreſented as being defective, for what is its chief 


* John xix. 20. | + Rom. ix. 3. 
| Pp 2 cxcel- 
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excellence, and renders it vaſtly preferable to any ſyſtem of mo. 
ral philoſophy, or any inſtitution of religion, that ever appeared 


in the world. | 


I MAy add (to all that has been already offered) with the 
greateſt propriety, that, in the point of the Iove of our country, 
the whole doctrine of revelation is perfectly conſiſtent with 7z/elf, 
and conſonant to reaſon. For, under the Jew:fh diſpenſation, 
David has given a noble proof, and ſpecimen, of it, in the fol- 
lowing lively, and affecting, paſſage —Pray for the peace of 
Jeruſalem : They ſhall proſper, that love thee. Peace be within 
tby walls, and proſperity within thy palaces. For my brethren, and 
companions ſakes, I will now ſay, peace be within thee. Becauſe 
of the houſe of the Lo RD our G op, I will ſeek thy good x. The 
motives, ſuggeſted in theſe words, to this ſublime branch of ſocial 
virtue, are various, but completely rational; and may be ſo diſ- 
poſed, and ranged, in our conſideration of them, as to riſe, in a 
natural order, one above another. 


In the FIRST place, the love of our country may be properly 
cultivated from this topic; * that our own private happineſs will 
be moſt effectually ſecured, by a ſteady attachment to the gene- 
ral intereſt, and uſing our utmoſt endeavours: to advance it. 


They ſhall proſper, that love thee. 


AGAIN, © we are ſtrongly prompted, by the ties of natural 
affeion, and all the obligations and endearments of private 
Friendſhip, to be inceſſantly fudious of our country's good; in 
which the welfare of thoſe, for whom we are moſt nearly, and 


® pfal. cxxii. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
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juſtly, concerned, is neceſſarily involved.“ If we are ind:ferent, 
what becomes of parents, children, friends; of thoſe, who are 
the more immediate objects of our kind and gracious diſpoſitions ; 
we muſt have thrown off humanity. For nature itſelf teaches 
us, to abhor, and brand with peculiar infamy, ſuch barbarous 
inſenſibility, and ſavageneſs, of temper. We may, therefore, 
juſtly fay, with reſpect to our country, and yet deſerve to be 
ranked, among its moſt ſincere and generous friend. For our 
brethren, and companions, ſakes, we will now, and always, ſay, 
peace be within thee. 


Bur the moſt noble and generous motives, to the love of our 
country, are ſtill behind. And they are a concern for univerſal 
equity, for univerſal liberty, for public order, and harmony, tor the 
preſervation, and ſecurity, of the natural, and civil, rights of 
mankind ; and a concern for the maintenance of true religion, in 
its original uncorrupted fimplicity, as the ſureſt prop of all regu- 
lar government, and the moſt effectual guard, and enforcement, 
of the ſocial virtues ; and for the immunities of conſcience, which 
are ſacred, unalienable, and equal, in all That we may not 
be deprived of the ineſtimable privilege, of a free examination, 
and choice, of our religion; nor eppreſſed, in any degree, for not 
complying with the /aze-religion ; nor have our underſtandings 
awed, and enflaved, by the terrors of human authority: Which 
is the vileſt indignity, that can be offered to human nature, and 
the loweſt depreſſion of its intellectual, and moral, capacities; and 
to an ingenuous mind, which is conſcious of its native freedom, 
and dignity, much more grievous than death itſelf. Both tlieſe 
ſublime motives are diſtinctly ſuggeſted, by the Pſalmiſt, as the 
ground of his pious and earneſt prayer, for the peace of Jeruſa- 
lem. For there, ſays he, are, the thrones of judgment ; and, 

again 
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again Becauſe of the houſe, of the LoRDH our Gop, I will 
ſeek thy good X. 


Lr us then be perſuaded to cultivate, to the utmoſt, diſinte- 
reſted and univerſal benevolence : For what is the perfeCtion of 
our religion muſt, alſo, be the rectitude and honour of our na- 
ture, Let our conſtant aim be, the good of mankind, Let 
us enlarge our minds, daily, from little narrow prejudices ; that 
all our private pleaſures, our friendſhips, our regards to our coun- 
try, may be regulated with a view to this, as their ultimate end. 
Nay, if it were poſſible, we ſhould extend our thoughts beyond 
our own ſpecies, and take in the aniverſe of rational beings : For 
the more unbounded ſcope we give, to our generous benevolence 
and compaſſion, the more truly noble it 1s: and the more near. 
ly do we reſemble the ſupreme fountain of goodneſs, w_ tens 
der merctes are over all his works +. 


bor I cannot © at entirely diſmiſs this ſubject; allow me, 
therefore, to add, that though the exerciſe of mutual, and uni- 
ver ſal, benevolence is an eſſential, and unalterable, branch of o- 
ral duty, evidently founded in mature, and to which, we are 
ſtrongly, and conſtantly, incited (till nature is perverted from its 
firſt biaſs), by ſome of the warmeſt propenſions, and tendencies, 
in our compoſition : Yet mankind have found out various ex- 
cuſes, tor ſuſpending the natural ſenſe of humanity, for extirpa- 
ting good-nature, or, at leaſt, controuling the benevolent friend- 
ly diſpoſition, and confining it to a few favourite objects ; ſubſti- 
tuting, in the room of it, with reſpe& to others, moroſeneſs, 
and cruelty, And nothing has contributed more, towards this 


* Pal. cxxii. on + Pſal, cxlv. 9. - 
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melancholy effect, than their eonſidering themſelves, in the nar- 
row view, of members of a particular ſociety, governed by the 
ſame political /aws, and diſtinguiſhed by the peculiarities of their 
language, dreſs, and outward manners; and as the inhabitants of 
the ſame country, more immediately combined, for mutual de- 
fence ;\ inſtead of extending their ideas, and looking on /, man- 
kind, as one great ſociety, between whom, by the laws of Gop 
and nature, there is an intimate, and inſeperable, communion of 
intereſts. Thus, their attachment, to à part, leſſens their con- 
cern for the good of he whole, 


AND this generally ſprings, from one, or other, of theſe two 
cauſes either from a national pride, from which, ariſes a 
contempt of others; or, a competition of t, which begets 
averſion, and hatred.” 


As for the high value, that men, of almoſt every nation, 
are apt to ſet upon themſeluves, above the inhabitants of other 
countries, it is, in a great meaſure, chimerical ; the effect of va- 
nity, and partiality, In moſt caſes, they arrogate to themſelves 
advantages, which they cannot juſtly claim; or, elſe, being ſtrong- 
ly prepoſſeſſed, in favour of their own diſpoſitions, and manners, 
chiefly, becauſe they are their own, and when, perhaps, they are 
liable to many reaſonable obje&:ons, they neceſſarily diſlike the 
contrary diſpoſitions, and manners, in other nations. 


Bur, not to inſiſt on this, let it be allowed, that we really 
enjoy all the ſuperiority, which we fondly imagine ourſelves to 
be poſſeſſed of, even this will not afford the leaſt excuſe, for treat- 
ing the reſt of our fellow-creatures, with 7ndifference, or neglect, 


and thinking them unworthy our compaſſion, and charitable aſ- 
| ſiſtance: 
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ſiſtance: And to make this plain, beyond all diſpute, I need 
only mention particular inſtances, 


Do we, then, deſpuſe others, becauſe we live in a more re- 
perate and healthy air, or climate, or are, as a nation, more Po- 
pulous, rich, and pewerful? This, if true, is the moſt childiſb of 
all prejudices, For we may, with equal juſtice, behave inh. 
manely, and inſolentiy, towards our neighbours, on account of 
difference of complexion, features, or habit of body : And, thus, 
the offices of mutual benevolence (without which, all the pleaſures 
of human life muſt be deſtroyed, nay, even the world, of ra- 
tional beings, cannot long /ub//#,) will be made to depend entire- 
ly on accidents, and trivial circumſtances, that are of no ſigni- 
ficancy, in adjuſting the natural rights of men, or fixing their 
characters, as worthy, or unworthy, of our regard. 


AGAIN, do we, as a nation, treat others contemptuoufly, be- 
cauſe we eſteem them rude, and ignorant; and look upon our- 
ſelves as a much more ſe, and ingenious, people, more foliſh- 
ed, and refined, with reſpect to the arts and embelliſhments of 
life? On the ſame foundation (ſince truth, and right conduct, 
are invariably the ſame, in all climates) the wiſe, in every coun- 
try, may deſpiſe the ignorant amongſt their own country-men, and 
refuſe to condeſcend, to 4% them in their diſtreſſes, or re/eve 
their neceſſities. So that, upon this ſcheme, an improved under- 
fanding is abſolutely neceſſary, to intitle a man to the common 
offices of civility, and friend ſbip; and the uncultivated, unthink- 
ing, multitude deſerve no better, than to be abandoned to want, 
and miſery. Whereas the % t man, upon earth, can have 
no excuſe, from his character for ſuperior wiſdom (which, on the 


contrary, will render every inſtance of cruelty, in him, more 
monſtrous, 
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monſtrous, and aggravated) he can, I ſay, have no excuſe, from 
his character for wiſdom, to deny mercy to a brute creature: And 
ſhall, then, this poor plea ſcreen him from reproach, can it in the 
leaſt, palliate his inhumanity, if he relents not at the ſufferings 
of one of his own ſpecies; who has a nature, of the ſame inhe- 
rent dignity, with himſelf; and capable, though for the preſent 
it be diſguiſed and disfigured, of conſiderable intelleFual and 
moral improvements ; and of ſhining with ſome degrees, even 


of a God-lhe luſtre. 


OR, if we ate convinced, that, as @ nation, we ought not to 
deſpiſe thoſe, who are leſs happy, with reſpect either to natural 
advantages, or, refinements in knowledge, and civility © can 
we think it at all more reaſonable, to treat them with ſcorn and 
1nſolence, becauſe we are a free people; whoſe properties, and 
juſt rights, are ſecured to us by wiſe laws, and under a mild and 
equal government; while they are debaſed into the condition 24 
of //aves, and oppreſſed, harraſſed, and plundered by an arbitrary | 
and Hrannical power? This, indeed, proves, that we are in a 
much more agreeable and honourable ſituation ; but can give us 
no right to 77ſult the unfortunate : On the contrary, they are the 
moſt natural, and proper, objects of our compaſſion. Having ſo | 
many 7nconventences, and hardſhips, to conflict with, and the 
frength of their minds enfeebled, and broken, by the oppreſſions 
they labour under, our generoſity ſhould the rather incline us, when 
ſuch objects preſent themſelves, to ſoften and alleviate their 
cares, and razſe their drooping ſpirits: And it muſt argue a ſavage 
and brutal diſpoſition, to fink them down lower, by our con- 
tempt, or cruelty. We may, with altogether as much reaſon, 
eſteem our fellow-creatures unworthy of our reſpect, and aſliſt- 
ance, for any unavoidable defects of body, or mind, whether na- 

Vol. II, Q q tural, 
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tural, or accidental : © And, thus, charity will be, in a great 
meaſure, baniſhed the world; and thoſe, whoſe melancholy cir. 
cumſtances loudly demand the exerciſe of our benevolence, will, for 
no other cauſe, but becauſe they want it moſt, be deprived of it; 
and what 1s the molt powerful, and engaging, motive to com- 
paſſion, will, both againſt the dictates of nature, and the rules of 
religion, be uſed as an argument to extirpate all ſenſe of com- 


paſſion, and abandon the merable to deſpair. 


Tavs it appears, that national pride, though ſupported by the 
moſt plauſible pretences, will not juſtify our expreſſing contempt, 
or a cruel indifterence, towards the reſt of mankind : The next 
thing, to be conſidered, is, whether it will not be better de- 
fended, by a competition of intereſts.” 


BuT this will ſoon appear to be an excuſe, equally 46ſurd, 
and frivolous. For, upon the very ſame foundation, all private 
ferſons, whoſe intereſts happen to claſh and interfere, mult be 
equally excuſed even in the ſame community, from performing acts 
of beneficence to each other. And as this is really the caſe, 
in innumerable inſtances, and will be 7hought to be the caſe, in 
infinitely more, by ſuſpicious and ſordid tempers ; the conſe- 
quence, upon the whole,. muſt be this, that there can remain 
ſcarce any exerciſe of charity at all: And, from our thinking 
ourſelves not obliged to do good to others, the franſition will 
be too eaſy to fraud, oppreſſion, and a general malevolence. 


Tu true ſtate of the caſe is this The firſt and great 
bond of hien, amongſt mankind, is their common nature and 
wants, their mutual relation to, and dependence on, each other, 

This being (and having been in all ages) the fixed and invariable 


CEN 
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conflitution, makes the laws of benevolence of univerſal, and 
eternal, obligation. No voluntary combinations, engagements, 
or alliances, can alter this original diſpoſition, this eſtabliſhed 
courſe, and order, of things, If they do, they are againſt nature, 
againſt the authority, and will, of the Gop of nature, and the 
manifeſt defign of our creation. The reaſon, why men form 
themſelves into nations, ought not to be, becauſe they have parti- 
cular intereſts, diſtinèt from, and much leſs oppoſite to, the univerſal 
geod: For, when the views, of the moſt politic and fouriſh- 
ing ſocieties, are inconſiſtent with the happineſs of the re/t of 
their fellow creatures, they are what humanity, and religion, di/- 
claim. Every nation, therefore, ſhould conſider itſelf as a ſociety, 
or nation, of men; each of the members of which is obliged, in 
his perſonal character, to exerciſe all that honour, juſtice, candour, 
and compaſſion, towards one of another country (however remote 
from, or diſagreeable to, his own) which are due to him, as a 
man, by an eſſential and unalienable igt. Otherwiſe, our 
ſocial engagements transform us into quite drfferent beings, from 
what Gop made us, and give us inclinations, and proſpects, 
quite oppoſite to thoſe, with which he, originally, endued us. 


Bes1DEs, what rule can we fix, for regulating the extent of 
our benevolence, more perfect, than that of the goodneſs of the 
common Creator? Or whom can we 7mtate, with more honour, 
or rational ſatigfaction, than the great pattern of ſupreme and 

ſpotleſs rectitude? Now his munificence and bounty are d:f- 
fuſed through the whole world; throughout all nations, how- 
ever differing, from each other, in their /aws, and cuſfoms ; how- 
ever unpolite, and barbarous, and ignorant of the true religion. 
* Surely, then, out of regard to his example, as well as to the 
obligations of common humanity, we muſt look upon the whole 


Qa3z human 
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human race, as entitled to ſome degrees of reſpect, and Hection; 
and condemn all ſuch national prejudices, all f uch attachment, 5 
to particular communities (however excelling in their ſeveral 
policies, and conſtitutions' of government) as oppoſe, or con- 
troul, that more open, expanded, and generous diſpoſition of 


benevolence, which directs to the purſuit of the univerſal 
good.” | 


— 


* EQUALLY inconſiſtent is it, with all the great rules of benevo- 
lence and goodneſs, to make the moſt important differences, with 
reſpect to religion, an excuſe, for ſuſpending any of the mutual 
offices of kindneſs, that are due from one man to another. 
Let ſour inflexible 6;gots ſeriouſly conſider this, who put on 
moroſe and ſullen airs, in converſing with . thoſe, who are of a 
different perſuaſion from themſelves, even in. abftruſe and intri. 
cate controverſies ; and let them 6/uſþ at their conduct, which is 
ſo repugnant to all the principles of humanity, . 


Bor the moſt notorious violations of the laws of nature, and 
Chriſtianity, ſeldom want advocates to appear in their defence, 
when religion is concerned, And, therefore, it is pleaded, 
© that zeal, for the honour of Gop, require us to ſhew a ſharp 
reſentment, againſt ſuch impicus notzons, as either ſubvert the 
the truth of religion, or corrupt its native fimplicity,% In anſwer 
to which, I would aſk, what is it, that the honour of Gop 
does, in reality, demand from us? Not, ſurely, that we ſupport 
his authority, by a breach of his moſt ſacred /aws ; not, that we 
debaſe his image, in curſelves, by rooting out of our minds all 
ſentiments of generoſity and mercy, and by perſecuting it, with 
ſcorn and cruelty, in others; not, that we plead the cauſe of reli- 


, by e its moſt amiable and important principles 
— But 
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hut only, that by our moderation, and equity, and d con- 
deſcending behaviour, joined with the force of clear and ſolid 
argument, We convince gain-ſayers, ant bring thoſe, that oppoſe 
themſelves, to the acknowledgment of the truth *. 


For unbeligf, and error, when we have good reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that they ſpring from unfairneſs, and diſingenuity, of temper, and 
lead to impiety, and vice, are misfortunes, which deſerve our pity, 
and which it is extremely barbarous to inſult. They ought not to 
be aggravated, by the inbumanity of men, and their refuſing, . 
ſach unhappy perſons, any ſhare in their compaſſion ; ſince the 
abovementioned are crimes, cogn:/able only at Gop's tribunal, 
and will receive their due reward, hereafter, from the impartial 
judge of all. Add to this, that ſuch a ſevere conduct is no credit 
to religion itſelf, but gives a very unamiable, and ſhocking, notion 
of it; as if it laid more ſtreſs on believing right, and having the 

ſame apprebenſions with reſpect to the do&rines of religion, than 
on that rectitude of heart, and that exact uninterrupted courſe 
of benevolence, which are divine diſpoſitions, and which, it muſt 
be the end, of all true piety, to promote. Nor is this the way 
to reclaim the erroneous, whoſe prejudices muſt be handled 
gently, for fear of inflaming, and hardening, their minds; the 
natural conſequences, of a harſh contemptuous treatment, being 
always found to be, the making them more inattentive to rea- 
ſon, and rendering their prejudices more incorrigible. 


Nay, I will venture to put two caſes—— The one, of per- 
ſons, who believe all the doctrines of revelation, and are animated 
by an uncommon ardour to propagate the good cauſe, they have 


* 2 Tim. ii. 23. 


eſpouſed ; 
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eſpouſed ; to ſuch a degree, that, with the Phariſee, they compaſs 
fea and land to make proſelytes *; but, notwithſtanding their ac- 
curate faith, have no bowels of mercies, no kindneſs, and humble- 
neſs of mind, no meekneſs, and long-ſuffering Ty The other of 
ſuch, as are unſatigfied about the truth of theſe important princi- 
ples of religion, and, yet, make conſcience of exercifing human;- 
ty, and the ſocial wirtues' Upon comparing both theſe charac- 
ters together, the mind of man will, I think, naturally come to 
this determination, that the latter, though it be more defective in 
the 7heory, yet being more perfect in the practice, of religion 
(which is the excellent part) muſt, of courſe, be more amiable in 
itſelf, and acceptable to Gop. For to repreſent religion, as ſub- 
verſive of juſtice and charity, is making it as bad, as any ſcheme 
of mere ſpeculative impiety, that the weakneſs, or wickedneſs, of 
mankind can invent. The duties of religion are the duties of 
men; and muſt, therefore, be conſiſtent with the whole duty, 
with the natural duty, that one man owes to another. 


* Mat, xxiii. 15. +. Col. iu, 18. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of Unity, and Peace. 


HERE are ſome duties, of that ſe/f-evident certainty and 

importance, that a perſon, who conſiders them in an ab- 
ſtrated view, would be apt to think a particular illuſiration and 
enforcement of them to be, in a great meaſure, needleſs: And, 
yet, the experience of all times aſſures us, that to theſe, the at- 
tention of mankind is moſt difficult to be fixed; and that in caſes, 
where our duty is plain and unqueſtionable, and of univerſal 
moment and concern, humour, and pride generally make the 
ſtrongeſt oppotion; and the influence of irregular habits, and li- 


centious paſſions, is both more perverſe and incorrigible in it- ſelf, 
and malignant in its effects. The reaſon of which, T apprehend, 


is clearly this — that the higheſt obligations of reaſonable 
creatures, 7. e. the obligations to piety, to univerſal benevolence, 


and the ſocial virtues, are moſt pure and diſintereſted; they re- 


quire a temper weaned, and alienated, from the deſire of a con- 
tracted partial good; and conſequently, they directly contradict 
the moſt prevailing, wrong, biaſſes of human nature. 


I HAVE already proved, in the firſt chapter of my diſcourſes 
on ſocial morality, that the relative ſituation, and character, of 


man are plainly and diſtinctly expreſſed, in his very conſtitution - 
His daily, and various, wants loudly proclaim it: He finds, in 
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himſelf, inſuppreſſible inſtincts, that force him to acknowledge it: 
So that here, there is not ſo much need of convincing his underſtand- 
ing, as of exciting him to reflection. For let him but open his 
eyes, and look around him calmly, and he will find, that variance 
and contrariety, in moral and ſocial bodies, is, even to ſenſe and 
common obſervation, diſagreeable and monſtrous ; like zli-pro- ; 
portioned parts, jarring principles, and uſeleſs n n in the 
natural body: While mutual agreement, and harmonious operation, 
muſt be allowed to have a delightful and beneficial aſpect. Da- 
vid, therefore, has beautifully repreſented it as a thing both h. 
vious, and remarkable; highly worthy our regard, and yet, with 
all, fo eaſily diſcerned, that without the help of abſtruſe reaſon- 
ing, and if we conſult experience alone, we mult ſee it, and, 
be ſtruck and impreſſed with a [rvely notion of it. Behold, ſays 


he, how good, and how pleaſant it is, for brethren to dwell together 
zu unity * . 


T is is illuſtrated, in the ſubſequent part of the P/alm, by 
two very expreſſive and elegant ſimilitudes. Firſt, it is compar- 
ed to the precious ointment, appointed to be uſed in conſecrating the 
high-prieft ; which, by the preſcription of the law of Moſes, was to 
be compoſed of ſeveral rich ſpecies, that, by being rightly em- 
Pered and mixed together, yielded a moſt fragrant odour, It is 

equally delightful to the moral ſenſe, to find among brethren, of 
Various capacities, tempers, and conditions, ſtrict friendſhip and an 
indiſſoluble union. And to deſcribe, beſides the Pleaſures reſult- 
ing from it, its uſe and ſalutary influence, it is compared, farther, 
ito the dew of heaven, which refreſhes and fruttifies dry and 
parched mountains; to the dew of Hermon, and the dew that 


M Pſal, cxxxiii. 1. 


deſcended : 
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deſcended upon the mountains of Sion * ; Which mountains, being 
at a conſiderable diſſance from each other, the ſimilitude might 
be intended to fignify the exten/ive benefits, that are derived from 
an union of hearts and counſels ; from a mutual, uninterrupted, 

intercourſe of kind and condeſcending offices; which will be felt 
by all ranks of men, who are joined together i in ſociety. To 
which we may add, that it diffuſes one common ſpirit, of harmo- 
ny, ſtrength, and vigour, through d/ferent fociertes through the 
whole collective body of mankind ; and the univerſal church of Gov. 
And as the paſſage of the Pſalmiſ firſt cited, and thus illuſtrated 
by himſelf, directs to a moſt natural and comprehenſive method, 
of treating farther on this ſubject ; I ſhall for the moſt part, in 
what remains, follow the order therein ſuggeſted, 


Bur, ſurely, I need not attempt to prove, that we are not to 
underſtand the term brethren, in its moſt ſtrict and confined ſig- 
nification; becauſe, though that ſenſe muſt be included, yet it is 
evident, chat the word itſelf has a more large and capacious 
meaning. A! mankind may be juſtly denominated br ethr en, as 
thev are the of-ſprivg of Gop +. And this notion of brother- 
hood, which is the firſt and great bond of union, is plainly incul- 
cated in the holy Scriptures, and allowed, and argued from, by 


the beſt moral writers. Again, the members of the ſame civil 


community are likewiſe, in a figurative and alluſive ſenſe, fitly 


ſtiled brethren : And, upon a fimilar ground of reaſon, the pro- 


feſſers of the ſame religion; becauſe they are united together, in 
one concern and intereſt. Each of theſe correſponds, in ſe- 
veral views, with the idea of a family raiſed and enlarged : We 
therefore find, that all the ſubjects of Gop's moral kingdom, 


®. Plat, iii. 2, 3« + Acts xvil. 29. 


YoL. 11. 33 com- 
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comprehended under the ſpiritual adminiſtration and governmene 
of Chri/t, are called, by St. Paul, the whole family, in heaven, 
and earth *; and the entire race of mankind may, with equal. 
propriety, be repreſented as the family of Gop. 


I sHALL therefore, in my following diſcourſe, conſider the 
character of brethren, and, conſequently, the unity, which it is 
now my intention to recommend, in the utmoſt latitude it is ca- 
pable of; becauſe, the more univerſally this excellent temper pre- 
vails, virtue, and order, and happineſs, will be, in proportion, 
more univerſal, The beauty and uſefulneſs of it arife, in a 
great meaſure, from its being extended; from its exceeding the. 
bounds of particular nations, and religious profeſſions, and not. 
being reduced within a narrower limit, than that of the whole 
ſpecies. However, I ſhall not omit to direct the application, . of 

this general reaſoning, to peculiar and ſubordinate inſtances ; and, 
eſpecially, to the caſe of religious unity; to which, in the opini- 
on of ſome very celebrated and judicious interpreters, the words 
of the Pſalmiſt, above-cited, have a more immediate reference. 
And, now, having briefly fixed the extent of it, and ſhewn who 
the perſons are, among whom, it ought always to be cultivated ; 


I ſhall,. 


Nxr, enquire into the nature of the unity, which both reaſon 
and religion recommend. This'is a fundamental, and moſt im- 
portant, queſtion, For unleſs we can ſettle clearly, wherein 2ʃi8 
unity conſiſts, it muſt be impoſſible for us to determine, whether 

it be either amiable,. or beneficial : Since it is moſt certain, that 
we can believe, and affirm, nothing of that, of which we knw 


* Eph; nt. 15; 


nothing; 
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nothing ; and while our notions are dark, uncertain, and con- 
fuſed, we can only — with darkneſs, confuſion, and uncer- 
tainty. 


ALL mankind, indeed, ſeem to be agreed, that ſome kind of 


unity is abſolutely neceſſary, but they have, for the moſt part, 


underſtood it wrong ; and have, therefore, propoſed 7mpo/ible and 
romantic ſchemes, which can never take place; and their very 


zeal, for unity, has occaſioned infinite and incurable diviſſons. 


And thus it muſt ever happen, to the diſturbance of the peace of 
ſocieties, civil and religious, unleſs we aim at an unity that i 18 


poſſible, and natural. 


Now this, in the FiRsT place, cannot be nity of belief, and 
ſpeculative opinion: Becauſe men's underſtandings, their oppor- 
tunities for enquiry, their means of knowledge, are vaſtly d:#er- 


ent; and, while theſe differences continue (as they doubtleſs will, 
being a part of the original conſtitution of things, to the end of 


the world) it is abſurd to expect, that their apprehenſions will 
be exactly the ſame. This kind of unity is above the preſent 
ſtate, and circumſtances, of human nature. Tyrants may attempt 
to force it; the crafty and ambitious may eagerly contend for it, 
to ſerve their ſecret purpoſes ; and the bigot, from ſelf conceit, 
and narrowneſs of mind: But the thing itſelf can never /ub//?, 
unle.s tne condition of men be entirely changed, and their na- 
ture new-modelled. Their faculties muſt be raiſed, to the 
ſame degree of ſtrength and clearneſs, and their helps and advan- 

tages muſt likewiſe be equal, before it can be ſuppoſed, that their 
ſentiments will perfectly, and conſtantly, correſpond, even in 
points of moment and importance. Or, however, there is but 


one Pu wle Way, by which ſuch an unnatural union can be intro- 
„ duced; 
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duced ; and that is, by the blind unthinking compliance, and 
implicit ſtupidity, of the generality of mankind, 


Bur if this be admitted as true, vig. that unity of opinion is 
a thing never likely to happen, from the frame of human nature; 
may we not accord in one outward profeſſion, and agree to main- 
tain in all matters of conſequence, for the ſake of regularity and 
peace, an harmony of ſounds, though our inward ſenſe be differ- 
ent? It is certain, that men may conſent to this; but what vg- 
luable end will it anſwer ? Is ſuch an unity as this deſirable, that 
can only be ſupported by bare-faced hypocriſy, that exchanges 
real religion for formality, and has a direct tendency to baniſh 
virtue out of the world, and deſtroy the firſt foundations of mu- 
tual faith, and confidence? Can that be a plea/ing unity, which 
disfigures human nature, and repreſents it, to outward appear- 
ance, quite oppoſite to what it is in itſelf? Can it be an agreea- 
ble thing, always to wear a maſk, and be obliged to conceal the 
true ſentiments of our hearts? Or, can ſuch an unity as this de- 
ſerve to be ſtiled good, which muſt effectually prevent the pro- 
pagation of truth, and all thoſe improvements and diſcoveries, 
which we are capable of communicating one to another ; which 


can only ſerve to tranſmit ignorance and darkneſs, perpetual and 
inviolable, to all ſucceeding generations ? 


As the whole of this is neither religion, nor common ſenſe, 
but ſubſtituting a mere name and pretence of order, in the room 
of that natural order, which almighty Gop has eſtabliſhed ; 
peace and harmony, ſo far as they are worthy our care, and con- 
tribute to the purpoſes of virtue, and the good of mankind, 
may unqueſtionably be preſerved without it. To agree in opinion 

1s 
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is entirely out of our power; to profeſs alike, whilſt we believe 
differently, is baſe, and dr/hone/!, and deſtructive of the moſt fa- 
cred obligations, and, upon that account, ought never to be the 
matter of our choice So that neither of theſe can be any part 
of that unity, which we are bound to cultivate, as a religious 
and moral duty : But the whole ſum of it muſt be reſolved into 
this; © that condeſcenſion, mutual forbearance, and an harmony 


of mild benevolent affections, ſupply the place of that unifor- 


mity of faith and profeſſion, which are, morally ſpeaking, im- 


poſſible.” 


AND to recommend this generous ſentiment, as moſt ſuitable 


to the natural relations, in which mankind ſtand to each other, 
it needs only to be conſidered, that brotherhood, and amity; 


brotherhood, and cordial friendſhip; brotherhood, and commu- | 


nity of intereſt ; brotherhood, and an indulgent candid temper, 


are very nearly co- incident ideas; becauſe, in the nature of things, 


they neither are, nor can be, ſeparated. When, therefore, all 


mankind, when all Chriſtians, love as brethren, they ſupport their 


reſpective characters with propriety, and honour. . But when, 
about matters of remote concern, in which their general relation 
is not at all intereſted, they purſue oppoſite views, with eſtrang- 
ed and alienated affections, hateful, and hating one another: This 
ſhocks our very firſt reflections, as a ſcandal to human nature, 


and infinitely diſgraceful to all religion. On the contrary, as, 


in the natural world, it ſtrikes us with an agreeable ſurprize and 
pleaſure, to ſee the various eſſects, of divine wiſdom and omni- 
potence, connected in their uſe, and conſpiring jointly to one 
grand deſign, by the influence and force of neceſſary laws; it 


muſt appear, at leaſt, equally beautiful, to find the va/lly der- 
ent humours, characters, and particular intereſts of moral agents, . 
| VOluns - 
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voluntarily directed to the univerſal good. When a ſedate and 
undiſturbed nion, and harmony, are eſtabliſhed in the beſt and 
nobleſt part of the creation, this is an object, that every wiſe 
and good man muſt, one would think, ſurvey with a ſen/ibl- 
and ſtrong complacency ; and Gop himſelf with approbation, and 
calm delight, No True pleaſure, indeed, can be reaſonably ex. 
pected to reſult from any alliances and confederacies, however 
harmonious and ſtrictly maintained, in fraud and mmiquity. The 
very end propoſed, in all aſſociations of this kind, is vile and de- 
teſtable ; and therefore the cloſer the anion is, the greater is the 
guilt ; as it can only tend to render villany more ſucceſsful and 
triumphant. So that re#e&0n muſt mar all our ſatisfaction here, 
which the want of it, alane, can ſupply. 


Bur, with reſpect to the proper and natural unity of men, and 

Chriſtians (which is founded on immutable principles of reaſon, 

| and calculated for advancing univerſal order and happineſs) the 
ö | N caſe is entirely different. This cannot poſſibly be maintained 
with conſiſtency, and in its due extent, but upon ſuch principles 
only, as are, likewiſe, the direct principles of znward happineſs. 
It ſuppoſes, in the t place, pride and obſtinacy, ambition 
and avarice, peeviſhneſs and malice, to be controuled and ſub- 
dued; and the inward temper reduced, to a calm ſtate of eaſe 
and tranquility. But this is not all: For unity can no where 
ſubſiſt, unleſs friendlineſs, love, generoſity, and a delight in the 
good of others, are the actuating and ruling diſpoſitions ; which 
opens ſuch a ſcene of exalted and unſatiating pleaſure, that all 
the other gratifications, which the whole univerſe can afford, 
will not equal. Beſides, our joy is the greater, becauſe the ad- 
vantages and bleſſings of mutual benevolence, and concord, are 


widely dl uſed: We are happy, in ſeeing our fellw-creatures, 
and 
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and fellow-chriftians, happy: And of this, a perſon of a tho- 
roughly humane diſpoſition, will have an exquiſite and gurck feel- 
ing. So that the Fhalmiſt, in the paſſage above referred to, 
might well ſay ; beh:ld, how pleaſant it is, for brethren 10 dwell 
together in unity. 


AnD as for the goodneſs of it, this, ſurely, can be as little diſ- 
puted ; becauſe, as it has been ſhewn to be fit in itſelf, and 
agreeable to the eſtabliſhed order of things, and the unchange- 
able relations of reafonable creatures, it muſt, of courſe, be Mo- 
rally good: And undeniably ſo, on this account likewiſe, that it 


is the only means to promote the happineſs of mankind in gene- 


ral, and abſolutely neceſſary to the regular ſupport, and well- 
being, of all ſocieties. Let us ſuppoſe diſcord and variance to 
prevail eee how would the world ſubſiſt? Where could 
fectal happineſs be found, if there was nothing but mutual Jea- 
louſy, diſtruſt, and emulation; each ſupplanting his neighbour, 
and providing a ſeparate gratification for himſelf? In families, 
there can be nothing but confuſion, while contention and diſcord 


reign. In kingdoms, faction, and the ſtrife of parties, create 


public diſreſs and perplexity. And, in the church of Ch iſt, the 


egects of diſſention and oppoſition, of raſh excommunications, 


and cauſeleſs ſchiſms, have been extremely deplorable : To the 


oppreſſion of truth and right; the making Chri/tian aſſemblies 


ſeminaries of bitterneſs and enmity ; proſtituting the adorable 


character, of the bleſſed Saviour of mankind, to the profane 
ſcoffs of athei/ts, and libertines; and, in a word, almoſt to the 


utter extinction of every thing, but the bare name > of Chri- - 


ſlianity. 


WHEN 
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Wuen the profeſſors, of this moſt holy and excellent religion, 
are imperious and domineering, and foment cruel and unnatural 
diviſions, when they break the one body of Chriſt, and multiply it 
into little caba!s, reviling, and diſclaiming all relation to, each 
other; when they are contentious, and, without thinking of cha- 
rity and moderation, engage in violent diſputes about the holineſs of 
days, and geſtures, and garments, and croſſings, or the orthodoxy 
of ſounds, that have no determinate neaning, or the ſeveral ways 
of explaining, what is allowed to be znexplicable ; and inſtead of 
humility, and peace, gentleneſs, and fimplicity of manners, the real 

cſaracters of corrupt and degenerate Chriſtians, are haughtineſs, 
impatience of contradiction, and an implacable ſtubborn ſpirit: 
The cauſe of Chriſtianity is more dangerouſly wounded, by ſuch 
exceſſes as theſe, than by all the wit, and arguments, of its moſt 
ingenious and ſubtle oppoſers And, notwithſtanding its truth 
and divinity, Ifidels will load it with contempt; nor, indeed, 
can it be expected to flouriſh, and gain Proſelytes, while it is thus 
diſhonoured, and betrayed, by its pretended friends. 


App to this, that divzſions, and animoſities, obſtruct the in- 
creaſe of Chriſtian knowledge, by infuſing ſtrong prejudices, by 
inflaming the paſſions, and darkening the underſtanding; and by 
withdrawing the attention from the eſſential doctrines of the 
Goſpel, and fixing it on thoſe minute and trifling points, which 
are, generally, the ſubjects of moſt furious and ſcandalous de- 
bates. No leſs fatal are they to the Chriſtian virtues of righte- 
_ ouſneſs, long-ſuftering, meekneſs, fidelity, and goodneſs ; which 


are all obliterated and effaced, in proportion to the increaſe of 
diſcord and variance, 


STRIFE 
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STRIFE and faction are therefore condemned, in the New 
Teſtament, in the ſevereſt Terms, becauſe of their manifeſt con- 
trariety to true religion, and the Chri/t:an character, and their 
dreadful and deſtructive conſequences : And, on the contrary, the 
ſtricteſt unity, and moſt fectionate regard for each other, are 
frequently, and earneſtly, recommended. We are exhorted, to 
follow after the things which make for peace *; to put away evil 
ſpeaking, wrath, anger, clamour, malice T. And the Apoſtle 
Paul, with the moſt beautiful and pathetic tenderneſs (which 
ſhewed the peculiar mildneſs and benevolence of his diſpoſition) 
intreated the Philippians, if there was any conſolation in Chriſt, 
any comfort of love, any fellowſhip of the ſpirit, to be like-minded, 
having the ſame love i. e. rec procal and univerſal charity,] being 
of one accord, of one mind d; and the Coloffians, to put on (as 
the elect of Gor, holy and beloved) bowels of mercies, kindneſs, 
humbleneſs of mind, meekneſs, and long-ſuffering ; forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another +, He reproved the Corinthi- 
ans, for their contentious principles, with great ſharpneſs and ſe- 
verity, in the following paſſage : Whereas there is among you en- 
vying, and flrife, and diviſions, are ye not carnal, and walk a8 
nen? For while one ſaith, J am of Paul; and another, I am of 
Apollos; and I of Cephas, or Peter; and I of Chriſt ; are ye not 
carnal? Is Chriſt divided? Was Paul crucified for you ? Or, 
were ye baptiſed into the name of Paul ||? And, in another of his 
epiſtles, he enjoins it on the Chriſtian brethren, to walk worthy 
F the vocation, wherewith they were called Becauſe there is 


one body, and one ſpirit, even as they were called in one hope of 


* Rom. xiv. 19. : | + Eph. iv. 31. $ Philip. ii. 1, 2. 
4 Col. ilk. 1 13, or. i. 12, 13. Chap. li. 3, 4. 
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their calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptiſm; one Gov, and Fa. 
ther of all, who was above all, and through all, and in them all *, 


THr1s is the glor:ous ſpirit, this the divine temper, of the Chri- 
flian religion, ſtrongly inculcated, and brightly exemplified, by 
the. firſt preachers of it. And if the time ſhould ever come, 
when not only the members of particular churches, but whole 
Chriſtian ſocieties, ſhall live, in this amiable and bleſſed concord, 
one with another ; nay, when, by a more extenſive benevolence 
and harmony than this, a mankind ſhall be united in the bonds 
of an undiſſembled and generous friendſhip ; not merely, upon 
the conſideration of their dwelling together in neighbourhoods, 
and leſſer ſocieties, but as parts of the univerſal community: 
This will be the ſtrongeſt and moſt tranſporting reſemblance, of 
which we can, at preſent, form any idea of the future life; in 
which foctal aſfections will be exerted, and ſocial pleaſures enjoyed, 

in their utmoſt purity and perfection. And as the introduction, 
the opening, and gradual. eſtabliſhment, of this refined ſtate of 
things in this world, is an object fo worthy our attention and 
purſuit : I ſhall lay down ſome directions, for the better preſer- 
ving peace amongſt inviduals, with which public peace has, and 
muſt always have, a ſtrict and neceſſary connection. And, 


FIRST, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that we mortify all thoſe 
| turbulent and irregular paſſions, and avoid all thoſe vices, which 
* have a tendency to deſtroy peace ; and are the immediate ſprings 
of ſtrife, and variance. From whence, come wars and fightings 
among you (ſays St. James) come they not hence, even of your luſts, 
that war in your members ? From a reſtleſs and impetuous 


* Eph. iv; 1, 4, $; 6 + Jam, iv. 1. 
| mind, 
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mind, a mind agitated, .and inflamed, by diſorderly and ungo- 
verned luſts, will naturally proceed emulation and diſcord. 


Bur there are ſome paſſions, which have a more particular, 
and direct, tendency to produce theſe evils, which, therefore, 
we ſhould be moſt of all careful to ſuppreſs. For inſtance, it is 
ſo obvious an effect of pride, that Solomon-ſays, only by pride, 
cometh contention x. The proud man, having an extravagant opi- 
nion of his own merit, will look for uncommon reſpect from others, 
and think himſelf frghrted, and affronted, upon the moſt inno- 
cent and trivial occaſions: And hence, will ariſe feuds, and con- 
tells, about trifling punctilios of honour and ceremony, about 
rank and precedency; real affronts, in revenge for imaginary pro- 
vocations ; and, conſequently, guarrellings, and the utmoſt de- 
gree of miſchief. 


AnD as fride makes men ſet an extraordinary value upon 
themſelves, it makes them, likewiſe, inſolent, poſitive, and aſ- 
ſuming ; imperious, and domineering ; and puts them on treat- 
ing their fellow-creatures, with contempt and disdain. And as all 
or at leaſt the greater part of, mankind value themſelves /z/ic:- 
ently, and cannot brook being deſpiſed and degraded, or uſed as 
worthleſs infignificant perſons; hence ſprings a feen ſenſe of 
abuſe and wrong, and, as the natural effect of it, re/entment and 
indignation againſt the offender. And I believe, if we conſult 
experience, we ſhall find, that as many, if not more, di ferences 
ariſe from this, than from any other, cauſe ; which was alſo the 
caſe, in the more early ages of the world, according to Solomon's 
maxim Ca out the ſcorner, and contention ſhall go out, » Ja, 


ſSirife and reproach ſhall ceaſe . 


* Prov, xiii. 10. =... Ib. xi. -10- 
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An exorbitant ambition, after power and greatneſs, is alſo 2 
very fruitful fource of diſcord. All ages, and all hiſtories, afford 
melancholy examples, how frequent diſturbances have been upon 
this head, and what dreadful confufrons it has cauſed in the 
world: What convulſions in government; what deſolations in the 
moſt rich and flouriſhing countries; what a vaſt h of blood. 
And a deſire of preheminence and ſuperiority, in leſſer charac- 
ters, will always occaſion, in proportion to the ſphere of activity, 
equal miſchiefs, as in a more exalted and extenſiue capacity. 


CoveTouSNEss, again, tends, naturally, to embroi! mankind, 
and propagate variance, and diſſention. For if perſons are re- 
ſolved to ſtick at no methods, in order to be rich, the conſe- 
quence muſt be fraud and circumvention, oppreſſion and injury; 
upon which, the paſſions being exaſperated, the obligations of 
friendſhip cancelled, and all mutual confidence and good offices ſu- 
ſpended, nothing can be expected, but that open Hoſtility will enſue, 


To theſe let me add, as another immediate ſource of conten- 
tion, immoderate anger, which tranſports men, beyond all the 
bounds of that decency and reſtect, which they owe to each 
other; and leads not only to provoking and abuſive language, but 
to the moſt outrageous ac of violence: By which the peace of 
families, and whole neighbourhoods, is deſtroyed, and exchang- 


ed for inveterate malice and ani moſity. 


I 8HALL only mention one vice more, from which the der- 


ences and bitter diſſentions, which there are among mankind, do 
commonly proceed; and that is, evi/-ſpeaking : Under which 


head, I rank not only virulent and opprobrious diſcourſe, and more 
| open 
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open and malicious invectives, but the leſſer methods of ſcandal, 
and defamation. He that whiſpers things ſecretly, to the diſre- 
putation and injury of his neighbour, that 7n/inuates dark ſuſ- 

icions of ill deſigns, that aggravates his real faults, or detracts 
Gem the merit of his good actions, may be juſtly reckoned an 
incendiary; according to the wiſe obſervation of Solomon, That 
a whiſperer ſeparateth chief friends x. He, likewiſe, may be 
looked upon as a ſewer of the ſeeds of diſcord, who makes it his 
buſineſs to carry idle flories, from one to another, of things ſaid 
to their prejudice ; not, perhaps, from malice, or any direct :// 
intention, but only from the general humour of ta/kativeneſs and 
impertinence, which ſo much prevails in the world. And as it 
appears, that mankind, almoſt univerſally, value their reputation 
ſo highly, and have ſo quick a reſentment of every thing, that 
| ſtains and blackens their characters, that they cannot bear the ſe- 
cret whiſpers of calumny, any more than loud and open defama- 
tion; this ſhews us, how neceſſary it is, in order to preſerve the 
peace of the world, that we abſtain from every thing of this 
kind, with the moſt exact and ſcrupulous care. 


Fox when we ſay any thing to the d:/honour or prejudice of 
others, derogatory from their wiſdom, virtue, or from any other 
good quality, which they lay a great ſtreſs upon, or which, in 
the opinion of the world, is worthy and laudable; it matters 
not, whether the ſubſtance of what is related be true, or falſe ; 
ſince it is the aſſerting the thing (and not the circumſtances of it) 
that gives ſo much diſpleaſure, and raiſes ſo high a reſentment. I 
would recommend it, therefore, as a rule very fit to be obſerved 
by all, who ſtudy their own eaſe and quiet, or are deſirous of 
public parmony and concord——to be cautious, how they meddle 


Prov. xvi. 28. 
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with any man's character, eſpecially with the weak and defechive 
part of it. Praiſe his good qualities to the utmoſt ; and ſpeak, 

if you pleaſe, of his indifferent actions; but take care, how you 
ſay any thing of him that is reflecting and diſhonourable, even in 
private: For if it ſhould be known (and there are a thouſan8# 
circumſtances, that may occaſion ſuch a diſcovery) it will proba... 


bly offend and diſguſt him, and fix an ill impreſſion of you in 


his mind ; the conſequence of which will be, that he will inter- 
pret, every part of your conduct, in the moſt rigorous and dif. 
advantageous ſenſe : And thus, by degrees, there may come to be 
an avaved rupture, and implacable WT, between the moſt 1 inti- 
mate and familiar friends. 


To thofe, which have been already ſuggeſted, it will be pro- 
per for us to add this, as another neceſſary rule, viz. that we 
ſhould abſtain carefully from every thing, whereby our corrupt 
paſſions will be inflamed; and, particularly, from all intemperate 
revellings, and exceſſes : For, in the midſt of theſe irregularities, 
men frequently give a looſe to the moſt furious contention, and 
commit the greateſt violence upon each other. This is very ele- 
gantly and ſtrongly deſcribed, in the book of Proverbs Who 
hath woe ? Who hath ſorrow ? Who hath contentions ? Who hath 
babling ? Who hath wounds without cauſe *!—— They that tarry long 
at the wine, they that go to ſeek mixed wine. Look not thou upon 
the awine when it is red, when it giveth its colour in the cup, when 


it moveth itſelf aright. At the laſt, it biteth like a ſerpent, and 


ſtingeth like an adder *. 


ANOTHER rule to be obſerved, in order to promote and eſta- 


bliſh ve, is this, that we be affable and 2 to all, meck 


prov. xxiii, 29, &c. 
and 
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and condeſcending, prudent and circumſpe& in our conduct; 
and, particularly, that inſtead of expreſſing a diſeſteem and ſcorn of 
any, we thew them rather more reſpect than they deſerve, pro- 
vided it be in ſuch inſtances, as will not gratify and ſtrengthen an 
ill principle of vanity, nor, conſequently, vitiate and corrupt their 
minds. For all men, (as I have had occaſion, more than once, 
to obſerve before) are, ſome way or other, perſons of importance 
in their own thoughts; and you may, generally ſpeaking, live 
quietly and eafily with them, if you pay them a civil deference and 
regard: But if it appears, that they are the objects of your con- 
tempt, they will, in return, make you the objects of their diſdain 
and hatred both. 


AND as an inoffenſzve and reſpe&ful carriage is neceſſary, ſo is 
a frank and open behaviour. For if we are cloſe and reſerved, 
men of ſuſpicious tempers will fancy, that we abuſe and im- 
poſe upon them, and entertain ill deſigns, and, conſequently will 
view all our actions in the moſt unfavourable lights; and, being 
ſtrongly prejudiced, will be apt to guarrel with us, upon every 
imaginary provocation. Again, it 1s oftentimes highly expedient, 
that we be gentle and compliable to the humours of others, and 
even to their weakneſſes, and imperfections. For as there is an 
infinite variety, in the tempers, intereſts, and purſuits of men, 
ſhould every one be „if and 7nflexible, there muſt be eternal 
variance, and alienation of affection. It is, therefore, of the ut- 
moſt importance, if we would keep up a good correſpondence 
with our fellow-creatures, that we ſometimes favour their weak 
fide, overlook many of their m/takes, and put on that particular 
good temper, which is moſt likely to agree with their bad one: 
That in converſing, for inſtance, with ſuch as are perverſe and 


froward, we ſhow ourſelves more good-natured and obliging ; to 
3 tha 
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the angry and paſſionate, more calm and gentle; to the poſitive 
and obſtinate, more modeſt and flexible. 


I wovLD recommend farther, to all the lovers of peace, not 
to be forward to engage in unneceſſary diſputes. There are ſome 
_ caſes, in which diſputes are not only needleſs, becauſe they can 
anſwer no good purpoſe ; but have, evidently, a very mſchievor:s 
and hurtful tendency. Thus, for example, it muſt be the ut- 
moſt folly and imprudence, to enter into a diſpute, with a man 
of a haſly and choleric diſpoſition : For the paſſions, in ſuch a 
one, being quick and violent, will take fire at the leaſt tion, 
and load the oppoſer himſelf with ſcurrility and reproach, inſtead 
of attempting to convince him, by ſolid argument: And this, 
perhaps, may exaſperate his paſſions likewiſe ; and, by kindling 
a flame, that cannot eaſily be quenched, lay the foundation of 
perpetual eſtrangement and znjury, Men, indeed, are fo warm 
and cager in almoſt all their debates, that an z// effef7 may be, 
generally, apprehended. Nay, even in di iſputes about religion, it 
is melancholy to obſerve, what bitter neſs is too often diſcovered; 
and how many, inſtead of manifeſting a ſincere and rational 
concern for the honour of religion, and the improvement of 
their own minds, evidence only this fad truth that they che- 
riſh thoſe unruly paſſions, which religion condemns, and are ſtran- 


gers to that meekneſs and charity, which is an eſſential and a moſt 
ornamental part of it. | 


Anp the reaſon, of theſe angry and violent proceedings, is, 
that men diſpute not for truth, but victory; not to acquire new 
knowledge, but obſtinately to maintain what they have already ; 
or, at leaſt, what they adhere lo under that character, whether, 
it be, in reality, 4nowldge, or ignorance. 


Nor 
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Nor that I would be underſtood to diſcourage a calm and 
deliberate enquiry, and impartial debate about the principles of re- 

ligion, or any other important points of knowledge: For I am 
perſuaded, that if men were candid and moderate, and had a 
due command of themſelves, theſe might anſwer very valuable 
ends. But, as they are generally managed, no wiſe man, who 
is fudious of peace, will be forward to engage in them; eſpecial- 
ly, if they are about queſtions of mere ſubtilty, and dry ſpecula- 
tion, which can be of no advantage towards the juſt regulation 
of life and manners. For, in ſuch caſes, a victory cannot be any 
real improvement of the mind, but only the triumph of a ſuperior 
underſtanding : And when this is the point aimed at, the conte/? 
will probably be carried on (as about ſuperior power, and great- 
neſs, or any other things, which are not moral, but mere natu- 
ral and external, advantages) with great heat and ani moſity. St. 
Paul, therefore, informed 7. 1mothy, that the conſequerce of ſuch 
altercations was, envy, ſtrife, railings, evil ſurmiſings *; and adviſed 
him to avord foohſh and unlearned queſtions, knowing, that they 
gender ftrifes . 


FARTHER, another method, by which the beginnings of much 
contention may be prevented, is, for men not to be 700 med- 
ling and ever-officious, not to be inquiſitive about other peoples 
affairs, nor to pry into their ſecrets. For, by this conduct, they 
not only incur the cenſure of being 7mpertinent and pragmatical, 
but, oftentimes, run themſelves into quarrels with perſons, who 
think that they are affronted, and injured, by ſuch a behayi- 


1 Jim. v1. . + 2 Tim. ii. 23. 
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our: And, by being too forward to interfere in the manage. 
ment of their neighbours concerns, they render themſelves, 
in ſome meaſure, accountable for any ill turn in their affairs, 
and for difficulties and embarraſſments, which they may labour 
under, 


Bur there is another kind of officiouſneſs, perhaps the moſt 


fooliſh and dangerous of all, and that is, concerning ourſelves, 


unneceſſarily, with other mens differences. If, indeed, we were 
defired to interpoſe, and the parties, at variance, had an opinion 
of our wiſdom aud ability, to determine the points in debate, it 
might be an act of great goodneſs and genero/ity, to uſe our 
utmoſt endeavours for an amicable accommodation : But if we 
thruſt ourſelves into ſuch ſcenes as theſe, without being invited, 
and, perhaps, without talents equal to the undertaking, we 
ſhall probably make one, if not both, of the parties our enemies, 
And therefore Solomon, who had a juſt knowledge, and great ex- 
perience, of human nature, has very wiſely obſerved : That 
he that paſſeth by, and medleth with flrife belonging not to 
him, acts as abſurd and mad apart, as he that taketh a dog by 
the eam, x. . 


I $HALL only add one direction more, in order to cruſh rife 
and contention in its very birth, which is this, that we endeavour 
immediately to reconcile ourſelves, to any who think, that we 
have offended and done them wrong ; and that, whether their ſuſ- 
picions are juſt, or only imaginary, For a ſenſe of injury, eſpe- 
cially if it be ill-grounded, may eaſily be removed, at its firſt en- 


* Prov; xuvi. 17. - 


trance 
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trance into the mind; whereas, if it be ſuffered to fix itſelf, it 
becomes as hard to be rooted out, as any other ſettled and invete- 
rate prejudice. And if thoſe, who have conceived ill imprefſions 
of us, are ſo rugged and inflexible, as not to be wrought upon by 
our mildneſs and ingenuity; we may ſtill take pleaſure, in the 
review of our calm and generous behaviour; and leave them to 


anſwer for all the guilt of the contention, and the * ani moſi- 
ties, and miſchieſs, that _ attend it. 


UNDER the conduct of theſe rules, it ſhould be our endeavour 
(Fit be poſſible) to live peaceably with all men *, Only, let it be 
conſtantly remembered, that though peace be, indeed, a word of 
a delightful ſound, though it ſtrikes agreeably, and has many 
charms and advantages, to recommend it to a wiſe man, and make 
him highly ſollicitous to promote it; yet the rectitude of our minds, 
the favour of Gop, and the inward ſatisfactions and joys of a good 
conſcience, are infinitely preferable to the e/feem and friendſhip of 
men; which ought, when there is a real neceſſity, to be ſacri- 
ficed to ſuch ſuperior, and more weighty, conſiderations. In a 
word therefore, in purſuance of the excellent advice of the au- 
| thor of the epiſtle to the Hebrews : Let us be careful to follow 
peace with all men; but, ever, with an inviolable and ultimate 
regard to that univerſal virtue, and holineſs, without WHICH, no 


man ſhall ſee the Lord . 


I sHALL conclude the whole with this one remark, that a 
peaceful diſpoſition, and an inoffenſive behaviour, in all private 
perſons, will infallibly produce peace in families; that peace, 


* Rom. xii. 18 + Hebr. x, 14. 
Tea = in 
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in families, will naturally beget peace in neighbourhoods, and lar- 
ger diſtricts; that peace and unity, univerſally cultivated in 
neighbourhoods, directly tends to political and civil unity; and that 
the preſerving amity and concord, in all particular religious ſo- 
cieties, is the moſt effectual method, which it is in our power to 


take, to promote, and eſtabliſh, peace and order, throughout 
the univerſal church of Chriſt, 


"CHAT. 


( 325 ] 


CH A P. XIV. 


Of Humility, and Meekneſs. 


SH ALL begin, with giving a ſhort account of the true na- 

ture of humility ; from whence it will appear, what great in- 
fluence it has, upon the whole of ſocial virtue. And this is the 
more neceſſary, becauſe it has been fo widely mftaken, that this 
moſt excellent diſpoſition, which is the foundation and ſupport 
of all other virtues, has not only been of no ſervice to the inte- 
reſts of human ſociety, but of very dangerous conſequence. 


Lr me obſerve therefore, in the F1RsT place, that humility 
does not conſiſt in thinking wor/e of ourſelves, than we really de- 
ſerve; nor is it pride in any man, to reckon himſelf a good and 
virtuous perſon, if he truly is ſo; or to prefer himſelf to others, 
whoſe lives are evidently wicked and immoral : For this is no 
more, than forming a right judgment of things And if he 
makes it the matter of his thankſgiving to almighty Gop, under 
1 modeſt ſenſe of his imperfections, notwithſtanding his ſuper7- 
ority to many of his fellow-creatures, and without iſting their 
unhappy ſtate ; it is but a decent acknowledgment of the care 
of providence, which has the ſupreme direction, and over- 
ruling influence, in every event. 


AND 
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Ap yet, many ſeem to think, that it is of the eſence of hy- 
mility, to entertain the meane/t and vileſt opinion of themſelves, 
they can poſſibly form ; they ſet out with this falſe principle, 
that they cannot degrade themſelves enough: And thus, they are 
not only deprived of that ſatisfaction and comfort, which are the 
natural reward of their integrity; but proceed ſo far, as to make 
it one principal part of the character of a ſaint, to think, and 
ſpeak, ſuch / things of himſelf, as, if true, would infallibly 
prove him to be in the very gall of bitterneſs, and the bend of 
inigquity *, | 


Such apprehenſions, as theſe, muſt neceſſarily weaken all the 
ties of moral goodneſs, as, in their conſequences, they plainly re- 
preſent him to be the moſt religious, who is, in his true cha- 
racer, the worſt of men; and ſuppoſe, that the virtues of ſo- 
ciety, inſtead of being neceſſary offices of true religion, are, both 
with reſpe& to the inward diſpoſition, and the outward act, 
things, that a humble pious Chriſtian may be wholly deſtitute of: 
And they are attended with this additional ill conſequence ; that 
as men are, generally, apt to judge of others by themſelves, 
they will naturally think the whole race of mankind, to whom 


their ſocial duties are to be paid, to be a ſet of ſuch vile miſcre- 


ants as cannot, reaſonably, be deemed worthy of their eſteem and 
friendſhip. | 


AGAIN, another very miſchievous and nſocial deſcription of 
humility is, to make it conſiſt in deſpiſing and vilifying reaſon, 
and in repreſenting religion as not the matter of our deliberate 


Acts viii. 23. 
con- 
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conviction, and free choice: For this is, in effect, deſtroying all 
the boundaries of right and wrong ; and making the very no- 
tion of virtue, and vice, an abſolute contradiction. The ſame 
may be ſaid, of all thoſe accounts of the duty of humility, which 
diſhonour human nature, by repreſenting it as a monſtrous com- 
poſition of ſpleen, meanneſs of ſpirit, and of all other baſe and un- 
generous diſpoſitions, which naturally tend to oppoſe the good of 
mankind; and which, if it was the true ſtate of the caſe, would 
furniſh a plauſible excuſe, for the vices of the ſenſual, the proud, 


the cruel, from the neceſſary malignity, and depravation, of 


human nature: Of thoſe accounts, likewiſe, which teach Chri- 
lian humility to undervalue and diſgrace morality, and, by neceſ- 
fary conſequence, all the ſcial virtues. I do not pretend to 
afſert, that with thoſe who eſpouſe, and zealouſly propagate, ſuch 
principles as theſe, they have this real ect, vig. to prevent their 
being meek, and beneficent, and true lovers of mankind ; but only, 
that this is their direct and natural zendency, though it may be 
obſtructed, in particular inſtances, by other accidental cauſes, 
Having thus guarded againſt ſome groſs miſtakes, and ſhewn, 
that the three laſt mentioned, no more belong to the duty of 
humility, than, I had proved before, they did to Chriſtian ſelf- 
denial; I proceed to explain, more directly, wherein true humili- 
ty conſiſts ; and ſhall, 


FIRST, conſider it as an mnward principle, as the temper and 
habit of the mind, In this view, it implies a general knowledge 
of human nature, and juſt apprehenſions concerning it That 
we are truly ſenſible of the limitation of its faculties, and the in- 
ber ſection of its knowledge and goodneſs ; which will ſuppreſs 
haughtineſs and arrogance, vices, that are highly detrimental to 
the peace and order of ſociety, True humility teaches us, to 

| 8 conſider 
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conſider ourſelves as beings of a mixed make; compounded 
of underſtanding, and appetite, or, in other words, of an 
intelligent, and ſenſitive, nature: Who, with reſpe& to the 
inferior part, are nearly allied to creatures below us, and 
whoſe intellectual capacities are narrow and confined : That we 
have many deſires, which we cannot ſaz7sfy; are preſſed with 
wants, which we cannot re/reve; and liable to numberleſs cares, 
croſſes, and diſappointments. This is the real ſtate of things: 
And therefore human nature, in the general conſideration of it, 
can make but a /4ly appearance in the eyes of humble and im- 
partial minds, if compared with the various orders of rational 
beings, which may be conceived to be above it; but, eſpecially, 
with the abſolutely perfect Creator of all things. And theſe, 
ſurely, are ſentiments, which muſt, in the ſtrongeſt manner, en- 
force every ſocial virtue: While the contrary diſpoſitions of pride, 
and high-mindedneſs, tend utterly to efface the impreſſions of mo- 
deſty, ſuſtice, and Humanity. 


Bur beſides entertaining this lowly opinion of human nature 
in general, it is neceſſary, that we ſhould think rightly of our- 
ſelves, as individuals in the ſpecies of mankind ; and of the rank 
we bear, in human nature: For we plainly ſee, that it is 
not equal in all; but that, in different men, it is nere, or 
leſs, perfect: So that if all were to judge of themſelves, as 
they do of human nature in its higheſt advancement, they 
muſt judge contrary to truth and right; which are the 
ground of humility, as well as ot every other ſocial obligation. 
It is, therefore, indiſpenſably neceſſary, in order to our maintain- 
ing a humble frame and temper of mind, that we form a 7 
eſtimate of our ſeveral endowments ; not arregating any, that 
do not belong to us, nor over-rating thoſe, which we may fair- 


ly 
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ly claim: That we be duly conſcious of our defects, as well as 
modeſtly ſenſible of our excellencies : That we neither magnify 
our intellectual and moral qualifications ; nor lay 7 great a ſtreſs 
on ſtrength, or beauty, or any other bodily accompliſhments ; 
nor be puffed up to high and extravagant conceits, to inſolence, 
or contempt of others, by riches and honours ; which are advan- 
tages merely external and accidental. And the conſequence of 
this correct and impartial idea, of the weakneſs of human na- 


ture in general, and of our own faculties in particular, will be a 


teachable diſpoſition, ready to receive inſtruction, and follow the 
guidance of any clearer and fuller light, than we at preſent en- 


joy; and, as the effect of this, a conſtant aſpiring after a more 


improved ſtate of knowledge, and virtue. 


And, finally, it is abſolutely neceſſary to the attainment of 
true humility, that we conform our temper to our ſtate and cir- 
cumſtances, and confine ourſelves, as much as poſſible, within the 
compaſs of our natural wants, and defires ; neither indulging to 
an unbounded avarice, and thirſt for riches; nor to an exorbi- 
tant ambition after worldly diſtinction and grandeur. To this 
purpoſe, the words of David are very ſtrong and pertinent, when 
he gives this deſcription of his own character 
| heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty ; neither do J exerciſe my- 
felf in great matters, or in things too high for me. Surely, I 
have behaved and quieted myſelf, as a child that 1s weaned of his 
mother z3 my ſoul is even as a weaned child*, And our Saviour 
has repreſented our duty to us, under the ſame emblem. For 
when his diſciples warmly debated that queſtion among them- 
ſelves, who of them ſhould be the greateſt, in the temporal glo- 


* Pfalm xxx I, 2. 
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rious kindom of the Meſiab, and appealed to him for the deter- 
mination of it Ze called a little child unto him, and ſet him in 
the mid/t of them, and ſaid ;:-Verily T ſay unto you, except ye be 
converted, and become as little children, ye ſhall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. Whoſoever, therefore, Shall bumble himſelf 
as this little child, the yam 7s gr eateſt in the kingdom of 


heaven *. 


Tus have I given a ſhort deſcription of the excellent virtue 
of humility, ſo far as it is an internal principle, and a law to the 
mind. And this inward temper, as it will neceflarily inſpire all 
that humble reverence and ſubmiſſion, which are ſo evidently 
due to the ſupreme authority, wiſdom, and univerſal provi- 
dence of Gop; will, as certainly, produce the ſtrict and con- 
ſtant exerciſe of all the offices of ſocial virtue, that are required in 
human life. Its direct, and almoſt neceſſary, tendency is to 
teach, and impreſs, a juſt reſpect to our fuperiours, and a becom- 
ing acknowledgment of that ſuperiority, of whatever kind it 
be; whether it be a ſuperiority of 207/dom, goodneſs, rank, as 
this laſt is marked out to. us, either by the more immediate 
order of nature, or the juſt eſtabliſhments of civil ſociety, 
It will as neceflarily direct us to pay the ſame regard to our 
equals, as we claim from them, and to allow them all the 
advantages, that we ourſelves can rationally deſire ; and inſtead 
of aſſuming, rather to wave our pretenſions, and yield the out- 
ward ſhew of ſuper:ority, as a natural means to promote, and 
propagate, mutual benevolence and friendſhip. And upon the 
ſame general foundation in nature, and the reaſon of the thing, 
it muſt dictate, with reſpe& to thoſe in lower ſtations of life, 


Mat. xviit..1,. 2, 3, 4. 
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the utmoſt gentleneſs, courteſy, condeſcenſion, and compaſſion : Be- 
cauſe all mankind belong to one claſs of beings; and becauſe a 
ſuperiour genius, and ſuperiour virtues, may be covered under low 
and deſpicable appearances, which would perhaps have made a 
great figure, and have attracted the higheſt admiration and eſ- 
teem, had they been drawn out of their obſcurity. 


HUMILITY, indeed, neither allows of fawning, and flattery, 
and a baſe ſervile ſabmiſion to the will of ſuperiours ; nor does it 
encourage ſuch indiſcreet and familiar condeſcenſions, to perſons 
in an inferior ſtate, as tend to bring us into contempt. On the 
contrary, it only ſuppoſes this plain truth, which the common 
underſtanding of mankind muſt readily admit; viz. that we can 
maintain all the neceſſary decencies of life, and the deference due 
to our particular characters, without /fernmneſs and arrogance, and a 
ſupercilious ſcornful treatment of any, whom providence, for 
wiſe reaſons, has placed in a ſtate of ſubordination, with reſpect 
to outward rank, and offices of life. Thus it appears, that Hu- 
mility, how properly ſoever it may be conſidered, as @ part of 
the inward diſcipline, and government, of a man's ſelf, is, like- 
wiſe, inſeparably connected with ſocial virtue; both as à baſis, 
on which it will be more firmly ſupported; and as, in many 


very important inſtances, it regulates its equal and juſt Pro- 
portions, 


BuT the excellency of virtues is, oftentimes, more ſtrongly 
illuſtrated, by expoſing the depravity, and pernicious conſequen- 
ces, of their contrary vices : J ſhall therefore enlarge my re- 
flections farther on this ſubject, and conſider pride in its mani- 
feſt contrariety to human nature, regarded either as rational, ani- 
mal, moral, or ſecial. The ſubject, on which I am now briefly 
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to diſcourſe, is moſt expreſſively ſtated by the ſon of Syrach, in 
this beautiful aphoriſm——Pride was not made for men *. 


To begin with his intellectual capacities; what foundation do 
theſe afford for haughtineſs and vain oſtentation? Why, ſcarce fo 
much, as will give it even a plauſible colour, or ſuggeſt the leaſt 
tolerable excuſe for it. For, though it muſt be owned indeed, 
that they are an eminent prerogative, and a diſtinguiſhing excel- 
lence, in human nature, when they are compared with the mere 
inſtincts of inferiour creatures; yet, in themſelves, they yield the 
ſtrongeſt arguments for humility.. 


Fo (to enlarge a little, on what I have before juſt mentioned 
in general) theſe 5oa/ted faculties of the human mind are, in the 
firſt place, very narrow and limited. The ſenſitive part confines 
their operation within a little compaſs ; and obſtructs their clear 
and vigorous exerciſe. Innumerable objects lie quite out of their 
reach: And, of others, the reaſon of man diſcovers only the 
outfide ; and, of conſequence, can form no more than general 
and imperfect ideas. It is ſoon puzzled, and loſt in darkneſs, 
for want of comprehending the cauſes of things : It is frequent- 
ly embarraſſed with d:ficulties, and objections againſt the plaineſt 
truths, which it cannot thoroughly remove: And having, in 
many uſeful branches of reaſoning, but few certain principles to 
proceed upon, the concluſions, which it forms, are rather built 


on preſumption, and probable conjefure, than on ſolid and indu- 
bitable proofs. 


Ecclus. x. 18, 
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AnD yet, ſo weak and limited as our intellectual faculties are, 
they open but ſowly : A conſiderable part of life is loſt, before 
they are fitted to exert themſelves to great advantage And it is 


ſcarce ever, without a tender care and diſcreet management, and 


an exact and ſkilful] culture, that they are brought to maturity. 
The natural capacity may be good ; but if it be not furniſbed with 
good principles, and directed to a right train of thinking, it will 
be very far from making any eminent figure. It is much more 
likely to be 4% in error, or depreſſed by indolence ; or, at beſt, to 


gather up, only, a few /ooſe, crude, undigeſted notions ; ſufficient 


to produce, and cheriſh, vanity and ſelf- conceit, but of very 


little ſignificancy, towards enlightening the judgment, and en- 


riching the mind with ſubſtantial and uſeful knowledge. 


ADD to all this, that the knowledge which the mind of man 
is capable of, however, upon the whole, minute and ſuperficial, 
confuſed and partial, is acquired by laborious reſearches, cloſe ap- 
plication, and a flow tedious progreſs : Which, evidently, demon- 


{trates the /ow late of our reaſon. And this reaſon, which is 
by nature ſo narrow and ſhort-ſighted, is unhappily more cramp- 


ed and darkened, by a vaſt variety of prejudices; ſome of which 
:aſenſ:bly miſlead and pervert it. Prejudices of education enſlave 
the underſtanding : Particular affe&:ons, attachments, and inte- 
reſts, give it a wrong biaſs: Falſe hights dazzle it: And error 
helf, fpeciouſly repreſented, and drefled in artificial deluſive co- 


lourings, is frequently impoſed upon it for 7ruth; folly for 


wiſdom ; nay, ſometimes, vice for virtue. 


AND, now, can we think, that theſe are intellectual en- 
dowments, which it is decent for us to be proud of? Are 
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felſ-conceit and high-mindedneſs proper for man, in this infant 
Late of his reaſon, which is ſo dull in apprehending, and ſo 
erroneous in judging ; fo eafily confounded, bribed, awed, en- 
tangled ; which furniſhes us with ſo little certain knowledge; and 
is entirely unacquainted with the far greater part of the univerſe ? 
It is, certainly, moſt immoderate and unnatural vanity, to be 

elated to high conceits on account of Hat, which has ſo many, 
and ſuch obvious, 2xperfefons attending it: And nothing can 
ſet mankind, in a more abſurd and dimmutive point of view; or 
be a more unanſwerable demonſtration of the weatneſs of that 
reaſon, which they are ſo apt to magnify, and glory in. Our 
reaſon, indeed, 1s to be highly valued, as a rule of moral truth, 
and as affording many plain and eaſy directions, for the conduct 
and general occurrences of life, both civil and religious; and as 
it is capable of making very conſiderable diſcoveries, with reſpect 
to the laws of nature, and the conſtitution and order of the viſi- 
ble world. But while we admire, and are thankful for, its 2 
and excellencies, it is equally fit, that we be modeſtly ſenſible of 
its defects; that we do not encourage it to graſp at every thing, 
and decide on points, that are beyond the ſphere of its operation : 
We ſhould never forget our „ation in the univerſe, and the rank 
we hold, in the ſcale of rational beings. 


Trvs it appears that pride was not made for rational man. It 
will be found to be much more incongruous to his character, if 
we deſcend lower, and conſider him in his zuſtincts and paſſions, 
and the whole apparatus of his animal frame: Which are uni- 
verſally allowed to be, and indeed bear upon them moſt evident 
marks of, a lower and leſs excellent compoſition. His paſſions are 
apt to be violent and impetuous; and, unleſs they are corrected 
by conſtant care, and a regular diſcipline, will cloud the under- 
: ſtand- 
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ſtanding, and deſtroy its ſtrength and influence. They make 
him capricious and whimfical, furious and intractable. It is fre- 
quently attended with difficulty and uneafineſs, to provide for the 
gratification of them, within the bounds of virtue and innocence: 
And their exceſſes torment him. They are ſometimes ſo incon— 
ſiſtent, as to diſtract his mind, and ſuſpend his reſolution, by 
keeping it divided between different objects: As a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of which, they muſt render him unfit, for a diſcreet 
and vigorous diſcharge of the duties of his ſocial character, and 
the offices both of a ſpeculative, and active, life. And whatever 
his /elf-love and partiality may ſuggeſt, to flatter him into a vain 
opinion of his native worth and dignity, from the conſideration 
of the nobler faculties of his mind— 
ples in his conſtitution, it cannot be diſputed, but that (as has 
been already hintei) he is nearly allied to the brute creation ; 


that with regard to ſtrength, and other bodily accompliſhments, 
they have the preheminence; and are expoſed to fewer infirmities 
and diſorders ; and thoſe not aggravated by ſpleen and diſcontent, 


preſages of many dreadful, though - imaginary, conſequences, 
which render the weight, of the preſent affliction, much more 
grievous and inſupportable. So that the whole animal frame, in 
every view of it, affords mortifying reflections; and is a ſcene of 
 bumil:ation, very proper to be often repreſented to our minds, 


Ws 
To conclude this head, man is a being, in innumerable in- 
ſtances, 7mpotent and defenceleſs, liable to many calamities, which 
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as to the infericur princi- 


with only this difference, which is entirely to his faduimage, 


by remorſe for an imprudent, or vicious, behaviour, or gloomy 


in order, thoroughly, to TRY all the ſeeds of TOO. ut 


he cannot foreſee, nor, conſequently, guard againſt, and to others, 
which, 
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which, if he could foreſee, it would not be in his power to 

preven. Even to ſuch unfortunate revolutions and croſs events, 

as may efface his hopes, and overturn his moſt promiſing. 

ſchemes, of ſelf-enjoyment. He is ſo far from being ſufficient, 

alone, for his own happineſs, that he depends upon the helþ of 

_ others, for moſt of the common pleaſures and advantages of 
| life and, eſpecially, for his knowledge, the igt turn of his 
| mind, his virtues, which may be, in a great meaſure, owing to 
their inſtructions, and good example, and the care they have 

uſed, in conducting, and preſcribing to him, in his firſt injudi- 

cious and unexperienced years ; for his health, likewiſe, which is 

| preſerved, or reſtored, by their advice, or charitable aſſiſtance ; 
; for preſervations from danger, and the eaſy and flouriſhing ſtate 
| of his affairs, which may be owing to their affection and fideli- 
ty. And therefore, as the reſult of all this, humility, which is 

a virtue immediately founded on a right knowledge of human na- 
ture, forcibly dictates this momentous ſocial truth, the foundation 
- of all offices in ſociety without exception; vix. that were men to 
ſtand jingle, and without a mutual communion and zntercourſe of 
kind and friendly actions, they would be much more belpleſs than 

inferiour animals, as their wants are more numerous : And, eſpe- 

cially, as the tenderneſs and infirmity, of their infant-ſtate, is of 

much longer continuance, their re, muſt, of neceſſity, be 

the more deplorable. This is, undoubtedly, a wiſe law of na- 
ture, ſince mankind are deſigned for ſocial converſes and duties; 
have peculiar principles, and afections, in their nature, directing, 
and ſtrongly tending, to ſuch employments as theſe ; and the fa- 

.culty of ſpeech, to be the inſtrument of commerce in ſociety: 
While the brutes are deſtitute of the one; and therefore it is, 


that, to all rational and generous purpoſes, they are incapable of 
the other, | 


Bur 
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Bo r it may be ſaid, that the natural Rate of man may be raiſ- 
ed and refined, by the cultivations of art and induſtry—— Let us, 
therefore, proceed the next ſtep, and conſider him in his higheſt 
improvements; and ſee, whether thus adorned, and appearing in 
his utmoſt glory and perfection, it becomes him to diſcard Hu- 

mility. The nobleſt and moſt ſhining improvements, that human 
nature is capable of, are either of the intellectual, or moral, kind; 
or, in other words, improvements in knowledge, and virtue. For 

as to refinements in luxury, in awkwardneſs and extravagance of 
dreſs, and the arts of furniſhing out new, and various, ſcenes of 
genteel impertinence and debauchery ; as for theſe, I ſay, to- 
gether with the dark intrigues, evaſions, and ſubtilties, of a diſ- il 
honeſt policy: I can, by no means, look upon them as im- 
provements, which are at all to the honour of mankind, or jp 
which, upon a juſt eſtimate, and where there is a right notion of | 
things, can excite any but uneaſy and debaſing reflections. The 
other I ſhall diſtinctly, but briefly, conſider, in order to ſhew, 
that, though they are a natural and proper foundation of /e 
eſteem, they afford no excuſe for pride or oſtentation. 


© IAA ——— 
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For, firſt, let it be conſidered, that even zhoſe deciſſons of | 5 
reaſon, which we look upon to be clear and certain, are fre- 1 
quently erroneous, and either the principles, it argues from, are 
too haſtily aſſumed, or the concluſions, it draws, fallacious and ſo- 
phiſtical, Again, a great part of what remains, of the boaſzed 
and celebrated human knowledge, goes no further than the 
ſurfaces of things, without penetrating into their znward com- 
poſition, or thoroughly underſtanding their properties. There 0 

are inexplicable myſteries, in almoſt all the objects we converſe 9 
with. Nay, we are confounded, when we look into ourſelves, 

Vor. II. * and 
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338 Of Bumility, 
and can give very little ſatigfactory account of our own complex 
frame; nor comprehend the manner, in which the thinking prin- 


ciple is united with: the material, animates the corporeal ſyſtem, 
and commands and regulates its motions. 


AND if we know fo very little even of thoſe objects, with 
which we are moſt intimately and familiarly acquainted, it is no 
wonder, that our. conceptions are ſo ſhort and dark, with re- 
gard to others, that are remote from us: And that, after having 
made the higheſt proficiency, and with the utmoſt efforts of the 
moſt enlarged and active genius, there is no more 7n/ight gained 
into futurity ; no more adequate comprehenfion of the works of 
nature, in their immenſe extent, variety, ſtructure, and uſes , 
that every thing i ſurprizes us; and the more we examine, 
we find, behind, greater matter for wonder and curioſity ; and, 
in a word, that we diſcern d:/#:n&ly, and can ſpeak intelligibly, 
but of a very few of the operations of divine wiſdom, while in- 
finitely more is concealed from our enquiries, and wrapped up, at 
preſent, in thick impenetrable darkneſs. All this is no real dz/grace 
to us, nor the leaſt diminution of the true boncur of our nature; 
which, notwithſtanding the limitation of its faculties with reſpect to 
the whole, is, in its kind, perfect. But if, with ſuch mixtures of 
error, and confuſion in our beſt reaſonings, and when we are 

ignorant of infinitely more, than we can pretend, with any to- 
lerable exactneſs, to underſtand, we are puffed up with /elf-con- 
ceit, and inſolently boaſt of our knowledge; ſuch imprudent, 
and ridiculous, ectation muſt repreſent the ſhortneſs of our 
views, and the narrowneſs of our intellectual capacities, in a 
meaner and more abject light. And thus, what is, in itſelf, 
only our misfortune, for which no generous being, of a ſuperior 
rank, would falt us, is converted into a fut object of contempt. 
e bh 
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| In ſtrict propriety, the moſt applauded wiſdom of mankind is 
relative, and comparative, only. In reſpect of the creatures be- 
low him, who diſcover ſcarce any, and thoſe but rude and uncon- 
nected, ſketches of reaſon, man may fairly lay claim, to a cha- 


racer for knowledge and judgment : And compared with many 


of their own ſpecies, whoſe faculties are neglected and unculti- 


vated, ſome perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities, and extraordinary 
application, may be ſtiled eminently wiſe, And they, who thus 
excel, may be ſenſible of their ſuperiority in both theſe kinds, 
without the imputation of pride and arrogance, But notwith- 
ſtanding What may be ſtiled wiſdom, in this comparative 
view, may, in 7tſelf, be a very weak and ſuperficial comprehen- 
ſion of things. The eminent degrees of knowledge for a mar 
may be, in many inſtances, childiſh ſpeculation, and mixed 
with a much larger proportion of ignorance. And that our im- 
provements in this way are, in reality, very hw and inconfiderable, 


we ſhall ſoon be convinced, if we reflect coolly and impartially, 


how much more refined and enlarged ſentiments, we ourſelves can 
imagine, ſome ſuperior beings may be capable of; in compari- 
ſon of whom, we may make, at leaſt, as mean and trifling a 
a figure in the rational world, as the very /owe/# of mankind do, 
in compariſon of the Higheſt. But nothing will ſo thoroughly de- 
preſs the inſolence, and oſtentation, of human wiſdom, as to com- 
pare it with that of the infinite mind, who comprehends, at one 
view, not only the actual exiſtences, but all the poſſibilities of 
things; and has difcovered ſuch a profuſion of exquiſite ſkill, 
in the minuteſt of his works, as the united reaſon of all man- 


kind cannot equal, nor imitate, nor even Jultly, and fully, 
explain, 
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Bur if the intellectual improvements of man are ſo defective, 
that a juſt reflection will deduce, from thence, arguments for hy. 
mility, and not for pride ; is there not more colour of reaſon, is 
there not a ſtronger temptation, for him to be vain of his mo- 
ral; which are the rectitude and chief dignity of his, and of 
every intelligent, nature ? I anſwer, that there are ſeveral things, | 
which prove beyond all contradiction, that a too high opinion of 
himſelf, on account of his goodneſs, 1s altogether as unbecoming 
his character, as grofs and inexcuſeable an excels, as to be over- 


conceited of his wiſdom. 


For it often happens, that a great deal of his virtue is only: 
conſtitutional, the impulſe, and almoſt irreſiſtible tendency, of 
his natural diſpoſition ; and, fo far, it can have no more proper: 
merit in it, or claim to a reward, than his being originally form- 
ed a man. And conſidering the imperfection of all real genuine 
virtue, and how far it falls ſhort of the ſublimity, and purity, 
with which we may ſuppoſe it to be exerciſed, by ſome ſuperior 
beings z. confidering, how far it is debaſed by oſtentation, and the 
deſire of popularity, and that, in the 5% characters, it does not 
akoays ſpring from its right principles, but is mxed- with ſome 
meaner and more ſordid view, and a/loyed by detects, that in part 
obſcure its luſtre, and deprave its worth; conſidering, likewiſe, 
how often it is interrupted, and diverted from an uniform. and 
ſteady courſe, by irregular paſſions, and that the moſt perfect 
are chargeable with his guilt at leaſt, that they have ſcarce, in 
any 'inſtance, cultivated their moral powers to that degree, to 
which they were capable of being raiſed, and improved: I ſay, 
if we reflect on all theſe particulars, to which others might, 
doubtleſs, be added, we ſhall lee abundant reaſon to conclude, 

that 
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that pride is a monſtrous ingredient, even in the moſt exalted 
characters, and blemiſhes their native excellence; and that a hum- 0 
ble modeſt temper, and conduct, are abſolutely neceſſary to make . 
them finiſhed characters, and give them a A graceful- 


neſs and luſtre. 


App to this, that what we may call, by way of diſtinction, | 
a religious pride (though the things indeed are, in themſelves, | 
ſtrangely inconſiſtent) is apt to arrogate, and confine, all that is 
worthy and valuable to itſelf : And thoſe, who are infected with 
this kind of pride, being raviſhed with the ſingular beauties of 
their own pretended holineſs, will be induced, too eafily, to 
look upon others as defiled, and wnfit for their ſpiritual converſa- 
tion; and to keep at @ di/fance from them, as if they feared, 
that their own refined and perfect virtue would be corrupted and 
blaſted by their groſſer impurities. They generally affect to be 
retired within themſelves, to gain the reputation of men ab/trafed 
from the world, and engaged in cloſe and conſtant. communion: 
with Gop: And, by this means, it is ſcarce poſſible, but they 
muſt contract a ſpirit averſe to ſociety, and to all the communica- 
tive and generous offices of it; and, in the end, a ſettled habit of 
rudeneſs and ill. manners. 


AND now, if pride be not made for the wiſe man, nor for the 
virtuous man; it mult be extremely unſuitable to him, who has 
no other deſert to plead, but his outward honours, and the advan- 
tages of his tuation and fortune, For all theſe external trap- 
Pings, and decorations, of life, may be the effect. of chance; of 
wrong judgment; of fancy, and partiality ; or ſpring, at firſt, 
from baſeneſs of temper, and ſucceſsful wickedneſs, But how- 

ever 
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ever they are acquired, and conveyed to the immediate poſſeſſor, 
they can add nothing to his true worth, which is entirely intrin- 
fical; independent on titles, and arbitrary marks of dignity ; in- 
dependent on the favour of princes, on the giddy applauſes of 
the multitude, or on any accidents, and the revolutions, in the 
courſe of human affairs, 
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Ir a man be really illuſtrious, on account of his own #uncom- 
mon merit, and, conſequently, his outward diſtinctions become 
him, and fit naturally, gracefully, and eafily upon him, he may 
reſpect himſelf, and be pleaſed with his condition; and inſpired 

with a /audable ambition, to ſupport, in a right manner, the 
greatneſs of it. But what, even upon this ſuppoſition, has he to 
be proud of ? If not of his intellectual and moral accompliſhments, 
(as has been already ſhewn) moſt ſurely, not of his temporary 
honours, which may fall, indiſcriminately, to the ſhare of the 
moſt worthleſs and undeſerving. And as, amidſt the largeſt ac- 
ceſſion of wealth, and in the moſt exalted ſtation, he muſt (as 
has been already hinted to be the caſe of all mankind) depend 
on ſome of the very 1oweft of his ſpecies, for aſſiſtance and de- 
fence, -and for many of the chief conveniences, and comforts, 
of his preſent being; this ſhould effectually ſuppreſs every incli- 
nation to inſolence, and proud contempt of his inferiors: Who 
enjoy, equally with himſelf, the greateſt of all honours, of which 
the nature of man is ſuſceptible, v2. that of deriving their 
frame from the univerſal father of ſpirits, and of being formed after 
his image. This laſt branch of pride, which I have been con- 
ſidering, is what St. John ſtiles, with a particular emphaſis, /e 
pride of life *; and it is, by far, the moſt impertinent, ſenſeleſs, 


* 1 Jok9 . 16. 


and 
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and inſulting, of all that have been mentioned, and argues a 
moſt narrow, contracted, and unſocial mind. 


U eo the whole, let us be perſuaded, by what has been now 
offered, to mortify every ſpecies, every degree, of pride, which 
has been ſhewn to be a monflrous excreſcence in human nature, 
and molt unbecoming tne character of @ man, in every circum- 
ſtance, in which we can poſſibly place him; which agg avates 
the guilt of his evil actions, and debaſes, and leſſens, the merit 
of his good ones. A proud mans injuries and oppreſſions, being 
mixed with ſcorn and inſult, are doubly criminal ; and his favours 
loſe the greateſt part of their value, by the diſagreeable manner 
of their being conferred. Acts of beneficence almoſt ceaſe to be 
virtues in him, and demand but ſmall returns, of praiſe and gra- 
titude, from others. 


O the. contrary, humility is one of the moſt ornamental; and 
uſeful, branches of moral excellence: And, taken in its juſt Ja- 
titude, is inſeparably connected with profound and ſubmiſſive 
reverence of Gop, and all the various offices of k:ndneſs, gentle- 
neſs, and condeſcenſion to men. Let us therefore cultivate, to the 
utmoſt, this amiable d:/po/itron; which is ſo agreeable to our 
limited and dependent ſtate, to the original conſtitution, and pre- 
ſent circumſtances, of human nature. And, as ſo many moſt 
_ weighty and powerful motives to it, let us conſider, that it is, 
in itſelf, a calm, compoſed, and placid temper, the true ſource of 
ſelf- enjoyment; and utterly inconſiſtent with exvy and revenge, 
and every other rough, boiſterous, and diſquieting paſſion 
That, as it is à conformity to his own ſcheme of things, and to 
the viſible deſign of his providence, it muſt procure for us the 


yy 
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peculiar approbation, and ęſteem, of the Gop of nature, our ſu- 
preme ruler and judge And, finally, that it is an eſſential 
preparation, for our living hereafter in that ſuperior glorious 
world, where the proud will find no employment; where 
each will know h:s place, and the reſpect due to others of 
the bleſſed inhabitants; where civil titles, and the rules of 
precedency obſerved among men, will be entirely laid aſide, as 
too low for ſuch an improved and perfect ſtate; and nothing 
will be eſteemed a greater honour, or a brighter mark of di- 
ſtinction, than the ornament of a gentle and humble ſpirit, And 
nothing can ſet, in a clearer light, the cloſe affinity, which hu. 
mility bears to all the ſocial virtues, than this, vg. its being x 
neceſſary diſpoſition for enjoying the honours, and pleaſures, of the 
moſt exalted ſocial ſtate of human nature; when, in the language 
of Heathen philoſophy, we ſhall be joined to Socrates, Plato, and 
all the great ſages, wiſe /awgivers, and virtuous characters, of 
antiquity — but, in the language of the Goſpel, which is vaſtly 
more extended and forcible, to the ſpirits of all the juſt made 
perfect, to an innumerable company of Angels, to Jeſus, the media- 
tor of the new covenant, and to Gop the everlaſting Father, and 
impartial Judge, of all *. The fir/? of theſe, it muſt be allowed, 
is a claſſical expreſſion, and 1s likely, upon that account only, 
to find peculiar favour in the preſent age; but the latter, I make 
no doubt, that Longinus himſelf (who has celebrated Moſes's 
account of the creation) would, if he had an opportunity of 


comparing the paſſages together, pronounce to be the true 
Fublime. 


* Hebr, xii. 22, 23, 24. 
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With reſpect to meekneſs, after what has been ſo largely diſ- 
courſed, concerning the true nature of humility, I need ſay but 
little: The two virtues are in many points, in a great meaſure, 
coincident; and the former may, perhaps, be not unfitly conſider- 
ed, as a branch of the latter. I ſhall therefore conclude this 
chapter, with the following brief remarks. Fir, that. the virtue 

of meekneſs does not denote a tame pujullanimous temper, that has 
not reſolution enough, to aſſert its natural and juſt rights 
That it is not an indolent temper, unconcerned about the general 
ſtate of the world, and its own fituation and character in it 
Nor is it an over-awed, timorous, and depreſſed ſpirit But it — 
ſtands oppoſed to diſcontent and diſquietude, to pride and tur- ö 
bulence of ſpirit, to intemperate exceſſes of paſſion and anger, ö 
and, finally, to extremes of reſentment, and a boiſterous revenge- 


ful diſpoſition. 


AND from hence it undeniably appears, that meekneſs is of very 
great importance among the ſoc:al virtues. For though it be not, 
itſelf, the principle, that irectiy prompts to offices of goodneſs, 
though it be not direct benevolence, and ſympathy, of ſoul ; yet it 
ſuppreſſes thoſe inflamed and peeviſh paſſions, which are the na- 
tural enemies to mercy: And is therefore the proper introduction, 
the proper ſchool of imitation and diſcipline, for the culture of this 
more advanced and glorious virtue, Meegneſs ſtills the hurtful, 

mercy animates and employs the more and generous and wſeful, 
affections: Meekneſs compoſes, that mercy may ſoften : So that, 
upon the whole, it may be faid, that all, which mee&neſs, in its 
particular nature, is deficient in, mercy perfeffs. The one 1s 
the preparation, the other the actual diſpaſition, for relieving dil- 
treſs, and promoting the univerſal good of mankind. 3 
vol. II. * But | 


346 Of humility, &c. 


Bor if humility and meekneſs are conſidered as diſtinct, there 
will {till be an inviolable connection, between all the three vir- 
tues As humility, by the ſenſe it has of its own weakneſs 
and imperfection, and from a conſciouſneſs of the innumerable 
failings, and indiſcretions, of human nature, muſt naturally pro- 
duce meekneſs; and meekneſs beget mercy. 
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Bur if humility and meekneſs are conſidered as diſtinct, there 
will ſtill be an inviolable connection, between all the three vir. 
tues As humility, by the ſenſe it has of its own weakneſs 
[ and imperfection, and from a conſciouſneſs of the innumerable 
| failings, and indiſcretions, of human nature, muſt naturally pro- 

; duce meekneſs; and meekneſs beget mercy. 
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Offices of Devotion, G 


On man's natural power to find out G O p. 


E ETERNAL and ſovereign Spirit. who art the 
light and life of the world; we cannot but eſteem 
it an eminent diſtinction, which thou haſt confer- 
red upon our nature, that we are capable of know- 
ing thee, the centre of all perfection, and the 
ſource of all good. Thy works, O Gop, are immenſe, full of 
I wonder, and demanding everlaſting praiſe. And to vary the ſcenes 
2 of exiſtence, for the largeſt and moſt diffuſive communication, 

| of good, thou haſt been pleaſed to form innumerable other beings, 
beſides mankind, endued with life and ſenſe ; who, through the 
imperfection of their make, can neither diſcern thy power which 
upholds, thy preſence which animates, nor thy kind and graci- 
ous influence, that chears and comforts their frame, 


Bur thou haſt planted a ſpbirit in man, to which thine al- 
mighty inſpiration hath given ſuperior meaſures of underſtand- 
ing. And we pray, that this nobleſt part of our compoſition 
may never fink ſo far below its dignity, and the end of its peculiar 

| creation, 
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creation, that it may never fall into ſuch a ſtate of error and 


wretchedneſs, as to be alienated from thy ſervice and honour, Fix 
in us a ſteady conviction, that from our natural capacity of knowing 
thee, our moſt refined pleaſures, and ſureſt ſupports ſpring; and 
that theſe, while we are fitly diſpoſed to receive and enjoy them, 

and thou, O Gop, who inhabiteſt eternity, continueſt to exiſt, can 
never fail. Impreſs theſe thoughts ever upon our minds, ——that 


all virtue, by reſulting from thine a/{-wiſe conſtitution of nature, is 


more firmly eſtabliſhed, as an univerſal and unalterable tie; that 
its beauty and excellence are more clearly illuſtrated, and its au- 
thority more ſtrongly inforced, by its being a /aw of thy ſupreme 
government ; and that all power, honour, order, every thing 


great and good, every thing lovely and defirable, are Contained 
in, and muſt be wo ara derived from thee. 


Ap under a deep ſenſe of this moſt ſure and important truth, 


that without the belief of thy being, and watchful providence, 


utter uncertainty of happineſs, and apprehenſions full of dread, 

muſt be diffuſed throughout the whole moral world, we have 
the higheſt reaſon to rejoice, O thou fr/t all-creating power, that 
thy bright and glorious footſteps, and the evidences of thy being, 
ingraven in ſhining characters, may be diſtinctly traced, through 
every part of the vaſt ſyſtem of nature. By the numberleſs ef- 
fects of intelligence and power which we clearly ſee, not one of 
which could be the cauſe of its own exiſtence, we are neceſſa- 
rily led to acknowledge and adore thee, as the firſt and univerſal 
cauſe, the maker of heaven and earth, and of all things viſible, 


and inviſible; the former of all material ſubſtances, and the 


father of all ſpirits. And as the whole of this ſtupendous fabric 
was thy deſigned and free production, ſo, to convince us, that 
every thing in it is continually dependent upon thee, thou haſt 

made 
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of devotion. 353 


made it in all its parts, and with all its beauties, efficacies, con- 
nections, and uſes, unfixed and fluctuating, and ſubject to infi- 
nite changes: So that thou canſt alter as thou pleaſeſt, or deſtroy 
in an inſtant, all that thy right-hand of power and majeſty hath 
formed. To thee, therefore, would we always direct our views, 
O ſelfexiſtent Gor, who waſt unchangeably the ſame, before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever the foundations of the world 
were laid——to ſupport our frame, and uphold that being, which 
thou haſt been pleaſed to vouchſafe unto us——and to preſerve 
I us, by humble acquieſcence and duty, inſeparably united to thee, 
= and in the enjoyment of a dignity and happineſs ſuited to our 
| rank, for ever, NOM 


LET us, with profound devotion, celebrate thy praiſe, for 
the greatneſs of thy majeſty, and wiſdom, diſplayed in the im- 
menſity of the works of nature, their correſpondence to each 
other, their exact proportions ; in the exquiſite ſtructure of par- 
ticulars, and the harmonious order, and magnificent compoſition 
of the whole. All thy works, O Gop, praiſe thee : The bleſ- 
ſed inhabitants of heaven, who have been witneſſes to the won- 
ders of thy creating might, magnify thee : And may all thy 
rational creatures, as if inſpired by one ſpirit, join in this holy 
act of adoration, and ſay, Thou art worthy, O Lok D, who fitteſt 
upon the throne, and liveſt for ever and ever, to receive glory, and 
honour, and power. For, thou haſt created all things, and for _ 
Pleaſure they are, and were created. Amen. 
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A ſhort prayer; being a continuation of the ſame ſubjec. 


N D now having diſcovered thee, O great cauſe and author 

of nature, — hat thou art, and, in ſome meaſure, hat thou 

art; we commit ourſelves to thy continual guidance and direction. 
Do thou, whoſe all- powerful word did at firſt command Jig ht to 
ariſe out of darineſs, aſſiſt our ſincere and humble enquiries, that 
we may find out more of thee, and be led on to diſcern more diſ- 
tinctly, what attributes we ought to aſcribe unto thee. Diſpel, in 
part, our ignorance, and thoſe clouds of error, that are apt to attend 
our moſt ſerious and impartial reaſonings, upon a ſubject ſo ſublime, 
and, in it's full extent of glory, incomprehenſible. And from what 
we certainly know of thy wonderful works, let us learn a rational 
ſubmiſſion, and confidence i in thee, as to thoſe innumerable other 
things, that at preſent remain concealed from us, and wrapped 
up in darkneſs, Let not pride and preſumption miſlead us. Let 
not low and irregular paſſions debaſe, and enfeeble, our under- 
ſtandings, Let not any corrupt prejudrce darken our minds, and 
Intercept our views of thee. Let not ſuperſtition, by diſturbing 
our imaginations, and alarming our fears, betray us into diſho- 
nourable and impious conceptions of thee——by placing, on 
thine eternal throne of ſupremacy, an idol whom we cannot truly 
reverence, or an object of horror that we cannot love. But be 
pleaſed to grant, O father of our ſpirits, that, ſo far as our facul- 
ties can etxend, we may /ee thee as thou art, and form juſt and 
worthy notions of thine infinite excellence. May our knowledge 


of 


of devotion. 465 


of thee purify and elevate our hearts, and make us partakers of a 
divine nature. 


AND whilſt thine eternity, and ſelf-origination, (aſtoniſhing and 
unfathomable attributes,) fill our ſouls with admiration and a ſo- 
lemn awe ; let us not bewilder ourſelves in bold conjectures, and 
vain attempts to explain, what is ſo far beyond the utmoſt ſcope of 
our reaſon. But let us be contented with knowing thus much, 
and animated to purſue ſteadily the great end of our being, by 
this pleaſing reflection that there is, and will continue to be 
for ever, a wiſe, juſt, and good principle, of eternal and reſiſtleſs 


power, to preſide over, diſpoſe, and guide to happineſs, the uni- 
verſe of rational beings. 


AND as 7hou, O LoRp, art in thyſelf, and in thine eſſential at- 
tributes, ſuch let our principles of religion always be ; deſpiſing 
all weak and trivial mixtures, diſclaiming every thing unſocial, 
every thing gloomy and terrifying, (unleſs to wilful and incorri- 
gible vice;) that it may appear in a light, honourable to thee, 
the univerſal Creator, and friendly to all thy creatures. By a 
conduct ſtrictly conformable to the rules of ſuch a religion as 
this, ſo rational, wiſe, and in all reſpects worthy of thee, may 
we find that favour in thy fight, which the light of nature teaches 
us to hope for, and which in theſe laſt ages of the world thou 
haſt expreſsly promiſed, by Jeſus Chriſt ; through whom we 
would offer up to thee our ſupreme praiſes, and everlaſting 
homage, Amen, 
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Devotions and prayers ſuited to the unity of G o p. 


THOU infinite Creator of the world, as thy being, 
thine eternal power and Godhead, have, from the beginning 
of the world, been clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things that 
are made We likewiſe acknowledge, that all nature loudly 
proclaims thee to be, the only living and true Gop; Gop in bea- 
ven above, and upon the earth beneath, and throughout all worlds; 
and that there is none beſides thee. Thou diſt firetch out the heavens 
ALONE, and hang the earth upon nothing : And by reaſon of thy 
neceſſary being, thine independence, and immenſity, thy ſu- 
5 preme power, and wiſdom, thou art capable of creating all poſſible 
| worlds, nor can any of thy works be rendered more complete, 
and admirable, | 


0 . Wr, therefore, the creatures of thy power, and thy rea- 

g ſonable offspring, whom thou haſt made capable of celebra- 

ting thy praiſes, do moſt humbly adore thee, as only good, 

only holy; as the Father of the intellectual and moral world, 

= and the bleſſed and only potentate, who ruleſt ſupreme over all, 
and who alone haſt immortality. Both good and evil ſpring from 
thee; thou formeſt the /ight and the darkneſs : Thou makeſ# 
peace and createſt evil: And all theſe mixed ſcenes, we humbly 
acknowledge, to be w2/eſ# and beſt upon the whole, and moſt 
exactly fitted to the different powers, and circumſtances, of thy 
creatures. 
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of devotion. 357 


AnD we devoutly pray, O thou firſt and greateſt of all be- 
ings, abſolutely perfect, that to thee alone, we may ſolemn- 
ly and everlaſtingly devote ourſelves, and conſecrate the nobleſt 
powers of our ſouls. Let us not degrade thy tranſcendent ma- 
jeſty, nor ſtain thy matchleſs glory, by imagining that any either 
in heaven, or in earth, can be /ikened to, or compared with thee. 
Let us make thee the ſupreme object of our religious worſhip, 
the only object of our higheſt reverence, love, and adoration. 
Let our hope and confidence ultimately center in thee, as the 


ſource from whence all our comfort muſt flow; as the original 


fountain of mercy, and the only ſoveraign diſpenſer of happineſs 
and miſery, to us, and to the whole creation. May we ap- 
proach yy throne, for greater degrees of wiſdom and purity ; 
for the ſupply of our various wants ; to relieve and ſuccour us, 
under all our diſtreſſes; to overlook our involuntary errors; to 
pardon, upon our fincere contrition and repentance, our more 
groſs and heinous crimes ; and to concur with our diligent and 
faithful endeavours, to ſtrengthen our ſouls ; and correct every 
thing that is amiſs That we may be thoroughly purged 
from all vitious habits and paſſions, and may acquire a ſteady 


and invincible reſolution to improve in univerſal virtue, and in a 


nearer and brighter reſemblance of thee. In this way alone, O 
thou only GOD and Father of all, do we preſume to im- 
plore thy favour. Do thou graciouſly enable us 2 be work- 
ers together with thee, that we may, in our inward temper, be 
rendered fit objects of thy mercy. Afford us the communica- 
tions of thy grace, only in that meaſure and degree which is 


moſt wie and it, honourable to thy perfections, and conſiſtent 


with the general rules of thy moral government. May we vene- 


rate and ſtand in awe of thee, may we be contented and patient 
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under all events, confenting to be governed wholly by thy laws, 
and acquieſcing, with the moſt entire ſubmiſſion, in all the diſ- 
penſations of thy providence.—— Being firmly perſuaded, that 
as thou art the /ole /elf-exz ſtent firſt cauſe, and the uncontroulable 
diſpoſer of all things throughout the univerſe ; all other powers, 
all ſecondary cauſes, ſubſiſt every mom ent by thy continual influ- 
ence ; that there is, and can be, but one ultimate end of creation, oY 
and providence, purſued through the ſeveral periods of time, and 4 
to all eternity ; and that nature, in all its operations, and the 


higheſt and brighteſt orders of intelligent ſpirits, are only thy mi- 
10 to execute thy vaſt deſigns. 


. 
Ne 
I . 2285 Saks 


WI would therefore rejoice in thee always, O thou One ſupreme, 'Y 
whoſe ſpirit animates, and acts unreſtrained, to the utmoſt bounds 
= of all worlds. In thee, O Gop, we rejoice, who maintaineſt one 
N uniform order in the government of the moral world, and haſt fixed 
but one univerſal and unchangeable law of all rational beings—— 
that in every nation, they that truly fear thee, and, according to the ol 
degrees of light, and the advantages which they ſeverally enjoy, | 
work righteouſneſs, may find acceptance with thee. To thee therefore, 
with whom alone is the fountain of life, who makeſt order to ſpring 


TTT org regs 


from confuſion, and good from evil, and haſt fo graciouſly cſta- 4 
bliſhed one certain method, by which all mankind may ſecure L 

; thy favour ——to thee, who liveſt, and reigneſt, ever One Gop, 3 

; we deſire, as thy reaſonable creatures, and in the name of Chriſt, 2 

. to aſcribe ſupreme unrivalled glory, and everlaſting praiſes, : 

; Amen. 

f 

| A Prayer 


of devotion. 359 
0 A prayer directed to G o p as a ſpirit. 


G OD, in this imperfect limited Rate of our knowledge, 

and ſurrounded as we are with darkneſs, we deſire always 
to ſeek after thee with reverence and humility, and to continue 
our ſearches with ardour and earneſtneſs of ſpirit ; that we may 
trace ſome of thy footſteps, and get glimmering notices of thee, 
where we can never fully comprehend thee, 


Wrx are, notwithſtanding this; thankful for the rank of our 
nature, which thou. haſt placed amongſt the nobleſt orders of 
thy creatures. And that we may not err through the weakneſs 
of our reaſon, being placed at ſuch a diſtance from the light of 
thy throne, may we take the utmoſt care never to aſcribe to 
thee any properties, that have the leaſt appearance of limitation 

or defect. We fee nothing, in the whole material world, that 
can give us the fainteſt idea, or yield the moſt diſtant reſem- 
blance, of what thou art, or of the ſublime ineffable manner, in 
which thou exiſteſt. All theſe ſcenes, ſo aſtoniſhing, grand, and 
ſplendid, and ſhining wita numberleſs beauties, are unintelligent, 
inactive, fading, tranſitory, and liable to an entire decay and diſſo- 
lution ; and reaſonable beings alone bear any impreſſions of thine 
image. We are led therefore, in order to expreſs in the moſt 
juſt and proper manner, the exalted veneration which we have 
of thy matchleſs glory, to adore thee as a refined and perfect 


ſpirit, 
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ſpirit, without bodily parts, ſenſations, or paſſions, and entirely 
diveſted of all material mixtures. 


O THOvu great incomprehenſible, whom no man hath ſeen, 


nor can ſee, whoſe voice no one hath heard at any time, nor ſeen 
thy ſhape, ſuffer us not to be ſo wotully infatuated, as to worſhip 
thee, who art a pure and infinite ſpirit, by ſenfible images, or 
viſible ſymbols of thy preſence and glory, which thou haſt not 
preſcribed. But conceiving of thee, as incapable of being in the 


leaſt degree impreſſed by outward ſhew and oſtentation, let us 


root ip thee with an enlightened underſtanding, and an uncor- 
rupted fincerity ; and recommend all our adorations, prayers, 


and thankſgivings, to thine acceptance and favourable regard, 


by the purity of our ſouls, and the ſtrict and conſtant virtue and 


goodneſs of our lives. Let all the acts of devotion, which we 
preſume to offer up unto thee, not conſiſt in mere bodily pro- 
ſtrations and ſervices, nor in heat of fancy, and the raptures of a 
wild enthuſiaſm ; but be ſober, calm, and rational. May they 
be in all reſpects ſo formed, and ſo conducted, as to be worthy to 


be preſented to a being of unerring and boundleſs wiſdom. Thus, 
O Father of our ſpirits, may we be of the number of thoſe, whom 


thou ſeeke/t and requireſt, te worſhip thee. And grant, above all, 
that our molt ſolemn offices of religion may not, by corrupt views, 
or impure mixtures of diſſimulation and hypocriſy, be rendered 


an abomination in thy ſight : But let us offer up continually ho- 


ly, ſublime, and ſprrztual ſacrifices, acceptable, through Teſus 


Chriſt, to thee, O king eternal, immortal, and inviſible ; to 
whom belong, univerſal dominion and glory, Amen. 
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A form of devotion to be et up to Gor as 


omniſcient, 


LORD, moſt wonderful in all thy perfections, 
Las thou art Gop, from everlaſting to everlaſting, and 
didſt, in the beginning, lay the foundations of the earth, and the 


| heavens are the work of thine hands; ſo earth, air, and ſea, and 


the heaven of heavens, cannot contain thee. Thou not only art, and 


always muſt be, preſent with every part of the real univerſe of be- 


ings, and wherever any part of thine own creation ſubſiſts; thy 
preſerving providence, thine animating ſpirit, thine efficacious 


influence diffuſed through the whole, not only ſupports the 


worlds that now are; but as thou exiſteſt in the infinite ſpaces, 
beyond the utmoſt bounds of all worlds, thou muſt be capable of 
unlimited exertions of thy power and goodneſs, and of creating 
new orders of intelligent beings, to praiſe thee, and to be made 
happy by thee, for ever, | 


Axp (as cloſely connected with thine omnipreſence) we adore 
thine amazing knowledge, which reaches to, perceives with an 


infallible certainty, and thoroughly comprehends, all ſubjects 
that are capable of being known: Which is completely acquaint- 


ed with whatever does, or can, exiſt; and with whatever is, or 
can be, true, with reſpect to all beings, and all the properties 


and circumſtances of things. 


WI 


262 _” f 
We acknowledge, in this reſpect, as well as in all others, . 
the infinite diſtance that there is between thee and us; and that . 
the moſt exalted of mankind, from their own experience, and 5 
the operations of their own powers, cannot riſe to the leaſt diſ- F 
tin& conception of the manner, in which thine infinite underſtand- 2 
ing diſcerns the moſt minute parts of nature, and much leſs, how 2 
it takes in at once the vaſt expanſe of the creation, and, in one . 
view, comprehends all the poflibilities of things. We acknowledge, 5 
that by what paſſes within ourſelves, we can learn little more, than + 
that the wonderful ways of thee, O Gor, who art perfect in know- 5 
ledge, are by us inſcrutable, and infinitely remote from our cir- 5 
cumſcribed and ſcanty faculties. We deſire therefore, with the 5 
deepeſt humility, to worſhip before the throne of thine infinity : = 
Being fully convinced, that we can then, only, entertain, wor- . 
thy and reſpectful ſentiments, (though Rill infinitely diſpropor- 
N tioned to the ſubject) when we raiſe thy divine omniſcience, as v4 
| far as is poſſible, above the utmoſt efforts of all created under- 3: | 
ſtandings; and ſuppoſe it, in the height, and depth, and glori r- yg ; 
| ous extent in which thou poſſeſſeſt it, to be incommunicable not . 
j to us only, but to all finite natures. 4 T 
7 Tuv knowledge, O Gop, is unclouded and univerſal light, . 
h in which thou fitteſt enthroned ; though, with reſpe& to us, 
| Clouds and darkneſs are round about thee, Let the angels of light 
I | praiſe thee, to whom, thou haſt been pleaſed to communicate 


more extenſive capacities, for diſcovering the wonders of thine 
omniſcience. And let all mankind chearfully join, (to thoſe of 
the bright celeſtial hoſts, that are round about thy throne) their 
fainter and more imperfect praiſes : Eſteeming it their honour, 
and the moſt worthy employment and exaltation of their fa- 
culties, 
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culties, to bear a part in this glorious harmony. Let earth unite 
with heaven, in rendering the homage that is due to thee, 
whoſe judgments are unſearchable, and thy ways paſt finding 


out. 


NATURE, in its moſt hidden receſles, lies all unveiled and 
open to thy view : For ſhe is thy creature.. All things that now are, 
and the preſent actual ſcene of things for ever, muſt be entirely ſub- 
ject to thy clear and infallible diſcernment : Thine eyes, O Log, 
are in every place; thou lookeſt to the ends of the earth, and ſecſt 
under the whole heaven, Equally known likewiſe, to thine in- 
finite underſtanding, are all paſt events; all thine own works, 
and all the deſigns and actions of thy creatures, from the begin- 
ning of the world. 


Bur, O Gop, when we carry our devout contemplations be- 
yond all this, and adore thy ſtupendous omniſcience, not only as 
reaching to all the preſent and the paſt, even to the utmoſt limits 
of the univerſe ; but perceiving as diſtinctly, as if they were ac- 
tually preſent, remote and dark futuritzes, and giving a kind of 
determinate. being, in thy vaſt unbounded mind, to all Pgſſible 
events—— When, O eternal fountain of intellectual light and 
truth, we celebrate, with humble piety, this matchleſs and inef- 
fable glory of thy nature; our faculties are ſwallowed up, and in 
a manner loſt, in ſo deep and immenſe a ſubject. 


May theſe thoughts never be eraſed from our minds; but 
impreſs upon us.a more ſerious and awful veneration of thee, the 
great original, and everlaſting ſupport, of univerſal life and being: 
May we be inſpired with a ſpirit of holy admiration, and praiſe. 
May we be ſtruck with a juſt ſenſe of our own meanneſs, and 

Vor. II. | A a. 
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of our being, if compared with thee, / than nothing and vanity, 


May our reaſon be in our own opinion (thoroughly purged from 
all remains of pride, and preſumption) ſo debaſed, and, in com- 


pariſon with infinity, ſo contracted and deſpicable, that we may 


readily ſubmit to thy guidance, and be always diſpoſed to re- 
ceive thy pure and divine illuminations. May our ſpirits be re- 
duced to that proper order, ſo modeſt, calm, and teachable, 
and open to inſtruction ; that we may maintain a conſtant, un- 


interrupted intercourſe with thee, with whom is no darkneſs at all, 
And, that we, O bleſſed Gop, (to whom thou haſt been plea- 
ſed to communicate a ray from thy ſupreme intelligence) may 


attain to a greater reſemblance of thee ; let us according to our 


ſeveral powers, advantages, and ſlations in life, ſteadily purſue, and 
endeavour to excel in, all important and uſeful knowledge. De- 
liver us more completely from the infatuations of indolence, and 
pride ; from the blind and inflaving power of prejudice, and 
vice. May the improvements of knowledge be delightful to our 
ſouls, Let us prefer the pleaſures of the underſtanding, which 


enoble our frame, and gratify our moſt refined deſires, infinitely 


beyond the unworthy, unſatisfying, fleeting ſatisfactions of ſen- 
ſuality, and a brutal life. And do thou preſide over, and direct, 
all our enquiries in ſuch a manner, as that we may be preſerved 
from every dangerous and fatal error; and led to diſcern all thoſe 


truths, which are either neceſſary, or of great importance, to our 


happineſs. 


Bur, above all, we pray, that the increaſing light of our 
minds may have ſuch a bleſſed effect upon us, as to produce ſuit- 
able degrees of inward refinement, ſtrength, and dignity ; and 
render all our virtues more reſplendent and amiable, Let us 
look upon ignorance v., as the ſoul's nakedneſs and ſhame; 


and 
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and upon the corruption of our principles of conduct, thorough 
wilful vitious ignorance, as its greateſt infelicity.— Theſe our 
humble petitions, we are encouraged to offer up unto thee, (in 
comfortable hope of thy gracious acceptance, and condeſcending 
favour.) O our heavenly father, who are the former of all ſouls, 
to which thou haſt an eaſy acceſs; and canſt guide and influence 
them in various ways, that are conſiſtent with thy wiſe govern-- 
ment of the moral world, and with the free exerciſe of their na- 


. tural powers. 
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The ſame continued. 


\ \ E defire to continue our acts of devotion, and our car- . 


neſt ſupplications to thee for farther help, O Lok p, who 
haſt ſearched us, and known us. Thou knoweſt our down-fitting, 


and our up-riſing, thou underſtandeſt our thought afar off. Thou 
compaſſeſt our path, and our lying-down, and art acquainted with 
all our ways : And there is not a word in our tongue, but, lo! O 


Lok p, thou knoweſt it altogether, Let theſe conſiderations deeply 
affect our hearts, and raiſe, and preſerve, in us, an habitual 
regard to thee, and fear to offend thee. Let us never be ſuch 
ſtupid and daring ſinners, as to allow ourſelves under thine inti- 
mate view and inſpection, in the indulgence of impure and extra- 


vagant paſſions; or in any practices, which our reaſon, and thy 


holy and immutable law, condemn, as a ſtain and blemiſh to 
our nature. In fo awful and majeſtic 4 preſence, let us be aſha- 
med of all baſeneſs and diſhoneſty, Let us look upon thine ap- 
probation and eſteem, as the higheſt pitch of glory we can attain 
to; and to ſecure it, trample under foot the applauſes of our fel- 
low-creatures, and all worldly honours. Naked and open, as our 


thoughts, deſigns, and works are 70 thee, and ſubject to thy 


righteous judgment, let purity of thought, circumſpection of ſpi- 
rit, and the ſtricteſt regularity of conduct, never forſake us. 
May we be ſtrongly convinced, and live under the conſtant live- 
ly impreſſion, of theſe great truths that no diſguiſes can ſhel- 


ter from thine eye ; that all arts and colourings of hypocriſy are 


vain; 
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vain; that the darkneſs and the light are both alike to thee; nor is 


there any ſhadow of death, where the workers of iniquity can hide 
themſelves. 


Ap, O thou great trier of the hearts of the children of men, 


let not our ſpirits be depreſſed, and fink within us; let not the 
ſtrength and ſteadineſs of our reſolution, or the ardor of our zeal 
for the ſacred cauſe of religion, and the honour of thy laws and 


government, in the leaſt abate; however we may be ſuſpected, 
flandered, vilified, and unjuſtly perſecuted, by the craft, pride, 
and malice of the ungodly. Let us not, by a baſe, and cowardly 
renouncing our faith in thee, and the teſtimony of a good con- 
ſcience, give occaſion to the enemies of truth and mercy, (with 


whom worldly power and gain are goalineſs to blaſpheme and 


triumph: But deſpiſing all their cruelty and terror, and deriving, 
ſo far as we are conſcious of our. integrity, inward encourage- 
ment and comfort, from the contemplation of thine omniſci- 


ence, may we be ftedfa ft, and unmoveable, and always abounding 


in the work of the LorD.. 


Ax p, O Gop, while we nobly aſſert, and with calmneſs, 
firmneſs, and intrepidity of mind, contend for, our own free- 


dom and independency, but on thee alone; let us ſincerely ab- 


hor, and to the utmoſt of our power oppoſe, all uſurped domini- 
on over the faith and conſciences of others. Keep us from being 
tranſported by a blind intemperate zeal, or an impoſing violent 
ſpirit, to pronounce raſh and uncharitable cenſures upon the 


final ſtate of any of our brethren ; leaſt we incur the heavy guilt 


of invading thine awful prerogative, before the tribunal of whoſe 
omniſcience only, the hearts of men are cognizable, and who 


alone art able to ſave, and to deſtroy, — Wherever our lot is 


caſt, 
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caſt, and whatever our ſtation and rank of life may be, whether 
public, or private, ſocial, or ſolitary, of more inlarged, or con- 
tracted influence, may we be equally careful to diſcharge every 
part of our duty to thee, our father, who ſeeft in ſecret. 


Bur let it be our higheſt concern, and the principal ſcope of 


our ambition, and of all our endeavours, to fix deep, in our 
minds, the /eeds of univerſal goodneſs, and to cultivate and eſta- 
bliſh pure, benevolent, and godlike d:ſpo/tions, being ſteadily 
perſuaded that no diſpoſition to mercy, no generous purpoſe 
formed, though it was not in our power to execute it, none of 


our moſt concealed and hidden virtues can efcape thy notice, or 
fail of receiving, from thee, their due honour, and reward. 


And becauſe none of us can thoroughly andenſiand our errors, but 
we are all apt to be miſled by blind partiality and ſelf-deceit, in 
the judgments which we form concerning ourſelves, do thou, O 
Gop, who knoweſt our frame, ſearch us thoroughly. Illuminate 
what is dark, calm what is tumultuous, and reduce and regulate 
whatever is diſorderly ; zf there is any wicked way that is conni- 
ved at, any latent ſeed of iniquity in us, diſcover it to us, and 
enable us to root it out, and lead us in the way everlaſting. 


Wr ſee, O great and bleſſed Gop, with concern and horror, 
that thine immenſity, and all-piercing eye, are apt to excite dread 
and averſion in corrupt and vitious minds. And, being deeply 
affected, with what we know muſt be the extremely miſerable 
ftate, of a deſolate, fatherleſs, and ungoverned world of rational 
creatures ; and ſtruck with a ſtrong ſenſe of compaſſion for theſe 
fatally deluded ſinners; we pray, that they may be reclaimed 


from this moſt unnatural depravity.— — Save them, O God, in 


ſome way or other that is 2% known to thine infinite wiſdom; 
how 
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5 | how terrible ſoever it may be, to their guilty conſciencesw—O, 
"4 ſave them, that they periſh not. 


AND together with them, we alſo pray moſt earneſtly for 
ourſelves, ——that our reaſon may never be ſo totally darkened, 


N 0 nor any of us become ſo inſenſible of the moſt important privi- 
- leges, and conſolations, of derived and dependent natures, as to 
A wiſh that it were even poſible to fly from thy vital and efficacious 


ſpirit ; that animates, and diffuſes beauty, and order, and ten- 

dencies to happineſs, throughout the whole of created beings. 

May we rejoice in the aſſurance which we have, that thou being 
1 every where preſent, and the firſt power in the univerſe, art able 
I to regulate all affairs in all places, and at all times; ſo that no | 
I confuſion can poſſibly happen, to perplex the plan of thy go- | 
vernment, and obſtruct its main deſign, 


Bur above all, from an ardent zeal for thy glory, and an 
earneſt deſire of the happineſs of all our fellow-creatures, would 
we mix the moſt generous and ſublime joy with our praiſes ; 
when we conſider the univerſe as thy great temple, in every part 
of which thou wilt for ever reſide, to accept, graciouſly, the ra- 
tional and humble homage of all thy ſincere worſhippers 
—— To thee, from this thine Holy, moſt magnificent, and glori- 
ous temple, may adorations, prayers, and thankſgivings, be con- 
tinually offered; and may all mankind be ſpeedily viſited by the 
day-ſpring from on high, and brought to join in one ſolemn form 
of devotion, with one heart, and one voice, aſcribing glory 16 
thee, as the Gop of nature, and the Gop and father of Jeſus 
Chrift, through him the great and only mediator. Amen, and 
Amen. 


An 
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An adoration of the divine wiſdom. 


, GOD; who art not only high above all haman thought; 

but infinitely exalted beyond all finite conceptions, we 
humbly acknowledge that thou art in all things, and for all the 
peculiar glories of thy nature, moſt worthy to be praiſed. — But 
amoneſt the divine perfections, which by their united influence, 
conſtitute thy conſummate excellence, and render thy being of 
ſuch vaſt importance and uſe to the creation, we are bound, in 
a particular manner, to celebrate thine. infinite w/dom ; which is 
underived, independent, and immutable ; and in the degree in 
which thou poſſeſſeſt it, in it's abfolute fulneſs, in it's neceſſa- 
ry unalterable perfection, incapable both of increaſe and diminu- 
tion, is thy matchleſs and ſole prerogative. We, therefore, moſt 
Juſtly adore thee as only wiſe, and, upon this account, the on 
potentate, and fit to be acknowledged, as the fupreme and ſole 

monarch of the world. 


| An in this thine univerſal rule we have the utmoſt reaſon to 
rejoice, when we conſider that thine immenſe and unfathomable 
wiſdom directs, and guides, all thine other glorious attributes, in 
their great and ſtupendous operations: So that they all con- 
ſpire to promote the ſame end, and can never interrupt or ob- 
ſtrut each other. Even thine unbounded power, O Gop, 
which might otherwiſe fill us with dread and confuſion, .is now 
become a pleaſing object of our contemplations, as we are aſſured, 
arg | that 
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nothing but itſelf can penetrate, 
under the ſtrongeſt obligations to render thee our devout thankſ- 


ſpondence, 


of dlevotion. | 371 


that it can never be exerted, but in producing what is Arteſt and 
beſt, And, O thou perfect excellence, infinitely lovely and 
adorable, it is thy goodneſs, as ſupremely wiſe, as it is adviſed, 
and conducted, and bounded, by wiſdom ; that we eſteem a ra- 
tional ground of our molt chearful and exalted praiſes : And in 
which alone we defire to confide, for the defenſe of the good 
which we enjoy at preſent, for the ſupply of our future wants, 
and the proviſion of happineſs ſuited to our whole nature, and 


to the general ſtate and order of the creation, both now, and 


for ever. 


Bu T, O God, though we would always acknowledge with pro- 
found humility, that it is impoſſible for us to form an adequate 
notion of thine unerring wiſdom, into the deep receſſes of which, 
yet, at the ſame time, we are 


givings for the evidence, which thou haſt been pleaſed to afford us, 
that thou art really poſſeſſed of this unlimited perfection. We bleſs 
and adore thee, that thou haſt fo dignified our frame, and adorn- 
ed it with ſuch peculiar faculties, as may enable us to diſcern the 
harmony, and inviolable connection of thy ſeveral attributes : 
And to diſcover by that means, with ſufficient clearneſs and cer- 
tainty hat thou art, even when, with reſpect to degree and ex- 
tent of excellence, we muſt be for ever incapable of knowing how, 


or what, thou art, And, as we are ſure, O Gop, from the 


operations of our own minds, that there is derived intelligence, 
and have reaſon to conclude, from the general order, and corre- 
-and gradual aſcent towards perfection, obſervable 
in all thine other works, that there are many different and more 


enlarged capacities of reaſon, diſperſed, by thy ſkilful and liberal 


hand, amongſt higher orders of intelligent ſpirits : In thee, who 
Vor. IL. B b b art 
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art the giver and diſpenſer of the moſt exalted powers, of all ra- 


tional creatures, we, with humble veneration acknowledge, that 


there is, a ſpring of wiſdom, inconceivably beyond the utmoſt 
they are capable of acquiring, by a continual progreſs to eterni- 
ty. And in thee, the firſt cauſe, and author of univerſal be- 


ing, we adore a fountain of wiſdom, equal to the great work of 


creation; to the producing an unlimited extent of intelligent 
creatures; and capable of preſerving the whole, in an uninter- 
rupted order, for ever. 


BuT, O common father of all ſpiritual natures, as thou haſt 
been pleaſed thus far to unvail and manifeſt thyſelf to the pure 


natural reaſon of our minds, thou haſt alſo graciouſly adapted 


the frame of the vifible world, in ſuch a manner, as to confirm 
and ſtrengthen theſe our inward convictions. Im the general con- 
ſtitution of the univerſe, ſo far as it is ſubje& to our ſenſes, or 
falls within the notices and contemplations of the human under- 
ſtanding, we trace the work of thy fingers. 

WI behold wonders of w:/d5m comprehended in the minuteſt, 
as well as more obviouſly expoſed, though even there but in 
faint and rude ſketches, in the greater and more magnificent ob- 


jects. The deeper we ſearch, the more thine hand appears, and 
the more we diſcern of inimitable and incomprehenſible contri- 


vance. In thy marvellous fabric of nature, though compoſed of 
infinitely various parts, we ſee nothing but one regular conſiſtent 
ſcheme. To the glory of thine eternal and unlimited wiſdom, 
we ſee nothing redundant ; nothing ſhort and imperfect, in re- 
ſpect of the general intent and ſcope of being; nothing diſpro- 
portioned to its own particular nature and deſign, 


' Nor 
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Nor are there wanting, O Gov, among the works of nature, 
particular inſtances of thine immenſe wiſdom, the moſt ſplendid 
and illuſtrious, the moſt ingaging and admirable, to employ our 
ſublimeſt faculties, and afford abundant matter for our everlaſting 
wonder, reverence, and praiſe. For it is thou who haſt ordained 
and fixed the ſun in the firmament of heaven, ſo as to diſpenſe his 
light and heat regularly, and in the moſt exact proportions, to its 
Thou haſt marſhall'd all the ſtars, 
in the niceſt order, and preſerved them in their proper places: 
Thou haſt /aid the foundations of the earth, that it ſhould not be 
removed; till the time cometh for the diſſolution of the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem, that thine eternal and inexhauſtible wiſdom may 
create new worlds. The whole earth, O Lorp, we acknow- 


| ledge, zs full of thy riches, and affords moſt glorious proofs of 


thine infinite ſkill. And we have equal reaſon to adore by n- 
ders in the deep, which thou haſt ſo greatly formed, and with 
ſuch amazing art, as to ſtrike the mind, at the firſt fight of it, 
with a religious awe and admiration, We praiſe thee, O ſu- 
preme ruler of this vaſt and mighty ocean, who haſt meaſured the 
waters of it in the hallow of thine hand: That thou haſt ſet a 


ſtrict bound which they may not paſs over, that they turn not again, 


ro cover the earth; that thou haſt appointed it to ſupply vapours 
and clouds, fountains and rivers, to adorn the earth with verdure 


and beauty, and for the ſupport and refreſhment of all its living 


inhabitants: That thou haſt placed in it creeping things innumer- 
able, both ſmall and great beaſts to adminiſter, in various reſpect, 
to the convenience and ſervice of thy rational creature, man. 
And we, above all, praiſe thee for this moſt illuſtrious effect of 
thy gracious wiſdom, that thou haſt made the watry regions, a 


means of common ſociety, and mutual friendſhip, to all mankind, 
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of the moſt diſtant nations of the earth, Thus, O Gop, are we, 
inſpired, and ſtrongly animated, by conſidering the greatneſs of thy 
works, their admirable compoſition, exquiſite beauties, and harmo- 
nious and variouſly conſpiring uſes, for the making all to centre in 
one common point of univerſal good, — to magnify thee, the 
great former and diſpoſer of the whole. Mighty art thou, O 
LoRD, in wiſdom, and thy thoughts are very deep; thou art 
wonderful i counſel, and excellent in working. Wiſdom was co- 
eternal w:7h thee, and thou didit poſſeſs her in the beginning of thy 
ways, before thy works of old. Thy glory has been from everlaſt- 
ing; and thine be the praiſe for ever. Amen. 


A prayer 
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A prayer adapted to the ſame ſubject. 


LORD, th:u haſt eflabliſhed the world by thy wiſdom, and 

” flretched cut the heavens by thy diſcretion. Thou haſt made 
every thing perfect in its kind, and beautiful in its ſeaſon. And 
as thou haſt eminently diſplayed thine aſtoniſhing {kill in the 
make of man, and eſpecially in his internal frame——Thou haſt 
alſo in ſo exact a manner diſpoſed and adjuſted the outward 
courſe of things, that by reaſon of the different relations, orders, 
and dependencies of mankind, and the variety of incidents and 
changes which frequently occur in human life, there full ſcope 
given for the trial of every temper, and for all godlike, manly, 


and ſocial virtues, to exert themſelves in the utmoſt dignity and 
luſtre. . Ys 


To thee therefore, O Gop, who alone art fit to govern thy 
reaſonable creatures, and to regulate the affairs of the univerſe ſo 
as to promote the main end of this thy moral government—— 
To thee, we abſolutely refer ourſelves. Do thou be pleaſed to 
chooſe and appoint our ſtation of life for us. Let thy will 
bound all our defires, and regulate all our paſſions.——If thou 
determineſt proſperity to be our portion, give us a grateful ſenſe 
of thy diſtinguiſhing goodneſs ; and endue us with that temper- 
ance of ſpirit, that generous and enlarged ſenſe of benevolence, 
that we may, in our ſeveral ſtations, be more extenſively uſeful, 
and greater bleſſings to mankind, Let not affluence and plenty 

| make 
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make us careleſs, and luxurious, and devoted to purſuits of vani— 
ty. Let it not baniſh from our breaſts, the gentle ſpirit of hu- 
manity, to make way for arbitrarineſs, inſolence and tyranny, 
Let not any height of wealth or honour, make us forget that we 
are men, and that all mankind are our brethren 
through thine infinite wiſdom, are ordained to meet together, and 
both rich and poor, the higheſt and the loweſt, to conſtitute one 
great family, of which thou art the common father and lord. 


Bor if, O thou ſovereign and all-diſpoſing mind, if in a 
world, which, in order to produce what is beſt upon the whole, 
thou haſt made ſubject to infinite changes, it ſhould be our lot 
to be depreſſed, and to ſtruggle with afflictive ſcenes ; let us till 
adore thy wiſdom, think of thee with reverence and honour, 
and acknowledge all the ways of thy providence to be equal, and 
right. With a compoſed and patient reſignation, let us ſay, Thy 
1721] be done, Inſtead of murmuring at the ungrateful and unde- 
{irable ſcene, let us endeavour to improve it, and acquire, by 
means of it, greater refinement, firmneſs, and conſtancy of 
mind. When croſſes and diſappointments befal us, let us not 
be ſo ruffled and diſcompoſed, as to be inattentive to the ſtill 


voice of reaſon, and incapable of the ſolid ſupports and conſola- 


tions of religion. Let not any of the adverſe occurrences of life 
make us dejected, and deſponding. Let us learn from them the 
vanity of the world, but negle& no part of our duty in it. Let 
us be quickened in our aſpirings after, and preparations for, a 
happineſs that is more exalted and durable. — more pure, in- 
dependent, and divine. Let us be grave and ſerious under theſe 
humbling diſpenſations of thy providence, but not moroſe, pee- 
viſh, and unſociable. From what we are called to ſuffer, may 
ve acquire greater ſoftneſs and tenderneſs of ſpirit towards all 


that 


who, 
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that are in diſtreſs, and a more warm and lively feeling of their 


O Gop, thou haſt been pleaſed in thy moſt gracious and 
adorable wiſdom, to plant in us an ardent and unextinguiſhable 
deſire of happineſs, and ſtrong inſtincts to purſue it: And we 
thank thee, for having ſo admirably adapted the conſtitution of 
our nature, to the chief and ulmitate end of thy creation and 
moral government. But though we are thus taught, and {irong- 
ly incited by thee, O Gop of nature and father of our reaſon- 
able and immortal ſpirits, to enquire, who 221] ſhew us any good, 
and, eſpecially, who will direct us, to chooſe what is fitteſt and 
beſt for us upon the whole ; yet as we are utterly unable to de- 
termine rightly for ourſelves, as to outward appearances of good, 
and particularly ſtates and circumſtances of life, we moſt earneſtly 
pray, that we may never be allowed to enjoy any thing, that the 
world is moſt apt to admire, . applaud, and envy, or that we our- 
ſelves may think to be in the higheſt degree defirable, if it would 
{ſpoil our tempers, or corrupt our integrity. But when thou 
perceiveſt that this would be the effect, O Gop, it up the light 
of thy countenance upon us, to irradiate and purge our minds: 
Look down in mercy on us thy frail and erring creatures, and 
either raiſe us to juſter and wiſer ſentiments, or diſappoint our 
fondeſt wiſhes; and diſpoſe things ſo in the courſe of thy provi- 
dence, that all our endeavours, to bring this moſt dreadful evil up- 
on ourſelves, may be entirely defeated. And if adver/ity be the 
ſchool in which our virtues are moſt likely to grow and flouriſh, . 
we pray for that to be our portion. We would be nothing, but 
what thou wouldſt have us to be; do every thing, which thou 
wouldſt have us todo; and ſuffer whatever thou thinkeſt fit we 
ſhould ſuffer, We eſteem ourſelyes highly honoured by being 
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under thy protection, and having all our affairs over-ruled, order- 
ed, and controuled by thy providence, While we move and act, 
in concurrence with thine unerring wiſdom, we are ſure, that we 
ourſelves are, ſafe, and truly wife here, and, as the neceſſary - 1 
conſequence, ſhall be honourable and happy for ever — TO | 
thee, O Gop only wiſe, who art able to keep us from falling, to 4 
lead us in the paths of truth and righteouſneſs, and to deliver us 
finally from the dominion of error and vice, to thee be glory in 9 
the churches, through Jeſus Chriſt, Amen. 3 


Devotions 
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Devotions ſuited to the goodneſs of G © v. 


THOU eternal and inexhauſtible fountain of mercy, 
whoſe nature is love, and goodneſs itſelf, We defire to 
raiſe our minds to the higheſt pitch of purity and fervour, to ſtir 
up all our rational powers, and every ingenuous and grateful af- 
fection, implanted within us, in order to adore and magnify 
thee, for this ſupremely glorious perfection of thy nature ; which 
renders thee infinitely amiable, and the joy of the whole intelli- 
gent creation. And while thine abſolute eternity, omnipre- 
ſence, and infinity aſtoniſh, thy mere irreſiſtible power is dread- 
ful, and thy ſtrict juſtice has a ſevere and diſcouraging aſpect, 
_ eſpecially to guilty ſinners, we can contemplate thine eternal and 
all-animating goodneſs, thy gracious and moderating juſtice, 
thine unbounded mercy, and almighty benevolence, with de- 
lightful wonder, veneration, and love. 


GLoRY be to thee, O LogD, who art always immutably diſpo- 
ſed to diſpenſe the wiſe, and fitteft, (which, to thine infinite 
underſtanding, muſt always be the ſame as all poſſible) good to 
the whole, and to every part of thy creation. All the ſcattered 
communications of good, that appear in the univerſe, all the 
varieties of excellence, all the ample proviſions for happineſs, all 
the diſcoveries of a generous and diffufive benevolence, which 
are diſperſed among the beings that inhabit it are derived 
from thee, and are indeed but a faint /hadow of that boundleſs 
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perfection, which thou thyſelf poſſeſſeſt. And thou haſt fo fix. 


ed the univerſal frame of nature, that when it is not obſtructed, 
but allowed to fulfil its appointed and regular courſe, it always 
tends to good upon the whole. The inſtincts of inferior crea- 
tures to tenderneſs, and beneficent offices, we juſtly adore as diſ- 
plays of thy goodneſs, O thou great creator of the world ! _ 


Bur, O Lord, as thou art good to all, and thy tender mercies 
are over all thy works ; ſo we are bound, in a peculiar manner, 
to praiſe thee for the ſingular care which thou wert pleaſed to ex- 
preſs for the happineſs of thy rational creation; and, above all, 
for the wonderful acts of thy loving-kindneſs and mercy to all the 
children of men. We adore thee, not as our creator and father 
only, but as the merciful father of all mankind : Who haſt mag- 
nified thy wiſdom and goodneſs, in the curious frame and ſtruc- 


ture of our bodies, (in reſpe& to which we acknowledge our- 


ſelves to be fearfully and wonderfully made,) but much more, in 
the ſublime powers and faculties of our minds, formed after 7hy 
divine image hereby we are rendered capable of the refined 
and exalted pleaſures of religion, and virtue ; of the pleaſures of 
ſociety, benevolence, and friendſhip ; and capable of knowing, 
loving, ſerving, reſembling, and for ever enjoying thee, the im- 


mutable fountain of life, and light, of perfection, glory, and 
bleſſedneſs! 


We likewiſe adore thee as our conſtant preſerver, and unwea- 
ried bountiful benefactor, the Gop of our lives, and the author 
of all our happineſs, to whoſe unmerited bounty we owe—— 
any degree of health, which we enjoy in our bodies, the free 
and regular exerciſe of the inward powers and capacities of our 
minds, our plenty, peace, and liberty, our reputation, influence 


and 
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and uſefulneſs; and all the neceſſaries, conveniences, and com- 
forts, which thy liberal hand has provided, to ſweeten human 
life, and render our paſſage, through this ſtate of diſcipline and 
trial, agreeable and eaſy to us. Theſe clear teſtimonies of thy 
goodneſs, thou haſt been pleaſed to afford us in the preſent ſtate ; | 
to ſupport and encourage our minds, while we are waiting for 
the fuller manifeſtations of it, in the glorious world above, 


Fon, to our unſpeakable joy and conſolation, all nature pro- 
claims thee, and thou haſt been pleaſed to repreſent thyſelf to us, 
not as a Gop ſurrounded with inacceſſible terrors, and breath- 
ing nothing but eternal vengeance and deſtruction to all who 
have been ſo unhappy as to deviate from the law and order of 
their being, into paths of vice, and extravagance ; but as one, 70 
whom judgment is a ſtrange work, averſe from thy ſtated un- 
changable diſpoſition, unleſs urged to it, by neceſſary maxims of 
wiſdom and goodneſs; as one in whom fury reſideth not, as ſlow 
to anger, and abundant in mercy who doſt commiſerate our 
errors, art deſirous that we ſhould return from our backſlidings, 
and ever ready to extend thy pardoning mercy, to thy frail dege- 
nerate creatures, upon their ſincere repentance and reformation. 
And we deſire to raiſe and refine our praiſes, (that they may, in 
ſome meaſure, be worthy to be joined to thoſe of angels and 

archangels, and the innumerable glorious hoſt of heaven) for 
the unſpeakable gift of thine only Son, to ſave thy people from their 
ſins : And that thou art in Chriſt Jeſus, reconciling the world un- 
to thyſelf, not imputing unto penitent ſinners, their treſpaſſes. Whe 
can ſufficiently declare thy marvellous works of goodneſs and com- 
paſſion, O Gop ? Who can utter all thy praiſe ? 
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WHILE we enjoy all theſe innumerable and unmerited fa. 
vours, the free gifts of thee, O munificent parent of good, let us 1 
not darken and diſtreſs our minds, by entertaining any diſho- 4 ? 
nourable and ungrateful ſzſpicions concerning thine infinite good- FX 
nels. Let us not be inſenſible of the mercies, by which we are 
encompaſſed, enlivened, comforted, and redeemed from fin and 5 
miſery. Let us not, from our ignorance of the views of provi- J | 
dence in particular events, object againſt the whole adminiſtra- A 
tion of it; nor be ſo abſurdly vain, and arrogant, as to pretend 
to ſubſtitute, in the room of any of the works, which thou, O 
Gop, haſt wrought, a wiſer and more effectual method of com- 
municating the greateſt good upon the whole. But may this part 
of thy divine character, which ſupplies univerſal life to the creati- 
on, diffuſe its warmth, and quickening influences, throughout 

all mankind; exciting all to the higheſt refinement of their moral 
and ſocial powers. Let it, according to its natural tendency, 
produce, in the virtuous, an increaſing generous ardor and delight 
in doing good; a reformation of manners, in the degenerate; 
confidence "ol mercy, in the penitent ; and calm refignation and 
hope, in the afflicted, 


AND for ourſelves, in particular, we moſt humbly pray, that 
a deep and efficacious ſenſe of thy ſtupendous goodneſs may re- 
main upon our hearts, and be a principle of conſtant and chear- 
ful obedience to thy holy laws. May we ove thee above all, as 
a being ſupremely excellent. Let not our love of thee be a grots 
and ſenſual affection, wholly proceeding from warm and lively 
ſpirits, and raptured paſſions ; but pure and intellectual. Our 
underſtandings being fully enlightened, and eſtabliſhed in juſt and 
worthy conceptions of thee, let us prefer thee to all other beings, 
and 
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and center our ſupreme complacency in thee. And let the foun- 
dation of this high eſteem, be not merely particular inſtances of 


favour and mercy conferred upon us, but the eſſential goodneſs 
of thy nature. Let us raiſe our love of, and delight in thee, into 
truly generous and diſintereſted diſpoſitions, by chiefly fixing their 
ground in thine infinite benevolence; which always inclines thee, 
O univerſal parent, to adminiſter impartial juſtice to all, without 
reſpect of perſons, to communicate happineſs, not to any arbitra- 
rily diſtinguiſhed and choſen to be favourites ; but, in the moſt 
equitable and fit proportions, to the univerſe of thy rational crea- 
tures. But above all, O Gop, grant that we may be transform 
ed into a reſemblance of thy mercy. May we endeavour to tranſ- 
cend the character of merely righteous, and riſe, above it, to 
that of good men, tender-hearted, ſympathizing, and univerſally 
benevolent, May we be true lovers of our country, and the 
friends of all mankind. May our ſouls be ſo enlarged and dif-- 


fuſed, as to comprehend, within the ſcope of their good wiſhes 


at leaſt, all beings capable of happineſs. May we imitate thee, 


O father of mercies, and Gop of all comfort, by relieving the di- 


ſtreſſed, inſtructing the ignorant, confirming the doubting and 
irreſolute, and endeavour to remove, in all with whom we con- 
verſe, needleſs fears and anxieties, by promoting worthy and ami- 


able apprehenſions of thee ; that being free from all ſuperſtition, 


they may rejoice in thee as their Jather, at the fame time that 
they prepare, with awful reverence to meet thee, as s their omni- 


ſcient and 1 impartial zudge, 


O moſt gracious Gop, enable us to allay every uneaſy fer- 
ment, and to ſubdue every turbulent and injurious paſſion ; that, 
being inſpired by thy divine ſpirit, we may abhor all malevo- 
lence and cruelty, all rancour and malice, all pride and oppreſ- 

ſion, 
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ſion, and all deſires of revenge. May we be diſpoſed ro love our 
enemies, do good to thoſe who hate and perſecute us, that we ma 
prove ourſelves to be the genuine children of thee our heavenly fa- 
ther; who doſt good even to the evil, and the unthankful, who 
cauſeſt thy fun to riſe on the good, and on the bad, and ſendeft rain 
on the juſt, and on the unjuſt, O Gop, thou art the father of the 
rational world, who didſt form them all for happineſs; and 
thou didſt intend all inferior creatures, who are capable of plea- 
ſure and pain, for good upon the whole, adapted to their reſpec- 
tive natures: We deſire to concur with thee, in doing our ut- 
moſt, to advance this great end of thy creation and providence. 
Do thou aſſiſt us in forming, and make us vigorous and unwea- 
ried 1n executing, the moſt noble and extenſive ſchemes of pub- 
lic, and private uſefulneſs. May we ſtrive, to the fulleſt extent 
of our power, to make all around us eaſ and happy. And as 
thou haſt implanted, in us, natural and unextinguiſhable ſym- 
pathies, and ſoft relentings of heart, at all appearances of evil 
and miſery ; may we always cheriſh this divine diſpoſition, and 
eſteem it our moſt worthy imployment, and our moſt exalted plea- 
ſure, to baniſh, as much as in us lies, vice, and all real evil, out of 
the world. Animated by ſuch a ſpirit as this, may we experience a 
conſtant ſource of dignity, and of refreſhing joy and tranquility, 
within : And finding ourſelves raiſed, and elevated, to a nearer re- 
ſemblance of thee, may we be always prompted to aſcend ſtill 
higher, towards the perfection of our nature; till at laſt we ſhall 
be cloſely, and for ever, united to thee, O thou Gop of love, from 
whom all happineſs flows: And to whom be rendered, by all 


beings endued with reaſon, all honour, obedience, and grateful 
fervice, both now, and for ever. Amen. 
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An univerſal prayer : Or a prayer for all ranks and 


conditions of men. 


G OD, thou haſt made, of one blood, all nations of men, 

o dwell on all the face of the earth——And as they are all 
thine off-ſpring, with reſpe& to their reaſonable and immortal 
part, and derived from one common parent by their earthly na- 
ture, thou haſt evidently declared it to be thy deſign in their firſt 
formation, that they ſhould conſider themſelves as one public 
community, governed by the ſame general laws, whoſe depen- 
dence is mutual, and their intereſt inſeparable; and who are to 


be ſupported and nouriſhed by a ſpirit of benevolence, and uni- 
ted zeal for the common good, diffuſed through all the parts. 
As, therefore, we are plainly taught by nature, and as it is a duty, 


which thou haſt expreſsly enjoined upon us by revelation, — 


we would offer up applications, prayers, iterceſſions, and giving 
of thanks, for all men. 


O Tho Gop of the ſpirits of all fleſh, who wouldſt have all 
men to be ſaved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth, grant, 
we beſeech thee, at thy ways may be known upon earth, and thy 


faving health unto all nations. May all mankind have their un- 


derſtandings, and their hearts united, in acknowledging, ado- 
ring, and humbly ſerving thee, he only true and living Gor, and 
Jeſus Chriſt, wiom thou haſt ſent, as the only mediator between 
Gop and man. Be pleaſed fo to direct, and order, all the affairs 
of the world (in a manner conſiſtent with thine infinite wiſdom, 
and 
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and with the eſtabliſhed rules of thy government over intelligent 

and free creatures) that all hindrances to the introduction, and 

more complete eſtabliſhment, of thy univerſal kingdom of purity 
and righteouſneſs, may be ſpeedily removed. 


Pu r an end, O bleſſed Gop, to the triumphs of tyranny and 
violence, throughout the earth ; to the ambitious and deſtructive 
ſchemes of turbulent and ungodly princes; to the effuſion of * 
precious human blood, and to the unnatural devaſtations and ca- L 
lamities of war. Let not nation riſe up againſt nation, any more, 
but turn their ſwords into plough-ſhears, and their ſpears into pru- 
71ng-books, and learn to cultivate the arts of univerſal harmony 
and peace : That there may be no more hurting and deſtroying 

throughout all the nations, nor in all 2% Holy mountain; no more 
any violations of the natural, civil, or religious rights of man- 
kind. But may a manly and chriſtian ſpirit of free inquiry be 
every where encouraged and honoured; and all the attempts of 

weak and ignorant, or of intereſted and deſigning men, to cor- 

rupt true religion, and load it with incredible doctrines diſho- 
nourable to thy perfections, be fully detected, and expoſed. 


Pur a ſpeedy end likewiſe, (if it be agreeable to thy will, 
and to the great ſchemes and purpoſes of thine univerſal provi- 
dence) to all impoſitions upon conſcience, and perſecution for 
righteouſneſs ſake; and may integrity and virtue, may juſtice, ' 
liberty, and happineſs, may pure and wndefiled religion before 
God, even the father, and primitive chriſtianity, in its native 
ſimplicity and glory, univerſally prevail. And that this bleſſed 
and deſirable ſtate of things may the ſooner, and the more eaſily, 
take place, be pleaſed, O Gop, to put a ſtop to all pagan idola- 
fry, and ſuperſtition, May the impoſture of Mahomet be clearly 


diſcerned, 
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diſcerned, by all its profeſſors to be a ſcheme that encourages 
exceſſes of luſt, and ambition, and is therefore unworthy thine 
infinite purity and juſtice : And remove the prejudices of thine 
antient people the Jews, that they may be again reſtored to thy 
favour That fo, throughout all the earth, there may be but 
one lord, and his name one. 


Bur as we are concerned for the purity of thy churches, and 
the honour of the true chriſtian religion, we are bound more 
particularly and earneſtly to pray, that thou wouldſt utterly ſub- 
vert the antichriſtian, Romiſh church, which thou haſt permit- 
ted, for ages, to be an ungodly and wicked faction againſt the 
common rights of mankind. Diſcredit, and bring into everlaſt- 
ing contempt and deteſtation, all its monſtrous innovations, its 
enormous pride and tyranny, its multitude of vain traditions, 
that make void thy holy commandments, its boundleſs ſuperſti- 
tions, its trifling commutations for fin, its impious doctrines, the 
horrors of its inquiſition for blood ; by which ſhe has been long 
filling up the meaſure of her ſins, and preparing herſelf for the day 
of vengeance, Convert theſe degenerate ſavages, theſe enemies 
to humanity and mercy, if they ſtill remain capable of any kind 
and ſoft impreſſions; it not, confound all their devices, and 
ſpeedily conſume them with the ſpirit of thy mouth, and with the 
brightneſs of thy coming. 


AND, O Gop of truth and order, we pray for thy reformed 
churches, that they may renounce, more intirely, all dminion 
over the faith and conſciences of their fellow-chriſtians, and be 

brought nearer to he truth as it is in Jeſus. Root up every 
plant, which thou our heavenly father haſt not planted, and rectify 
every thing that is amiſs, in doctrine, diſcipline, worſhip, and 

Vor. II. :D-46 4 practice, 
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practice, according to the ſtandard of thy holy and infallible 
word. 


Wr pray, Ute, for al kingdoms, and public commu- = 
nities of men that thou wouldſt be pleaſed to favour all goo =_ 2 
ſocieties with thy ſpecial protection, and crown them with pro- . 
ſperity and honour; and make uſe of all methods, that are 1 
agreeable to the plan of government, which thine infinite wiſ⸗- 5 
dom has eftabliſhed, for the reformation of ſuch as are corrupted 
and vicious, that theſe likewiſe may enjoy the bleflings of order, 
peace, and liberty, and become the objects of thy kind and fa- 5 
vourable rogers. 5 


Bur above all (as we are by the ſtricteſt ties of duty bound) 
would we implore thy peculiar bleſſing for the kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to which we ſtand more immediately 8 
related. Reſtrain that profaneneſs and blaſphemy, that diſregard 5 g 
to thy providence, and to all public offices of religion; that 5 
ſelfiſhneſs, pride, and diſcord; that inconſideration, and levity ; | — 
that unbounded vanity, luxury, and groſs ſenſuality, which are ] 
prevalent in the midſt of us; and which are a diſgrace to, and tend 
to the utter ruin of, all civil ſocieties. And pour out upon us 
the contrary ſpirit of wiſdom and piety ; of purity, of peace, and 
mutual harmony ; of morality, and juſtice : Pour out upon us a 
ſpirit of humble repentance, and reformation, of all our national 
vices ; a ſpirit of fervent prayer, and ſupplication, for thy mercy ; 
that ſo thou, O great king, and governour among the nations, 
mayſt be prevailed with to avert peſlilence, and famine, earth- 
quakes, wars, and all other thy deſolating judgments from us, 
and that our iniquities may not terminate in our utter deſtructi- 
on. Grant, that all the inhabitants of theſe lands may have 
their 
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their hearts united in the fear of thine holy and awful name, in 
a joint purſuit of one common intereſt, and in brotherly love, 
and chriſtian charity, one towards another. That thou mayſt 
delight to dwell among us, and to do us good ; that thou mayſt 
ſucceed and proſper all our public ſchemes and councils, fo far 
as they are conſiſtent with equity, and do not interfere with the 


rights of other nations, and the general good of mankind : And 


that our religion, and our liberties civil and ſacred, under the 
auſpicious care of thine over-ruling providence, may be tranſmit- 
ted down ſecure, and in their utmoſt perfection, to lateſt gene- 
rations, 


In an eſpecial manner we pray, that thou wouldſt preſerve, 


and bleſs, our ſovereign lord king GEORGE, whom, in thine in- 


finite wiſdom, thou haſt been pleaſed to ſet over us. Eſtabliſh 
his heart in a humble, conſcientious reverence of thee, (O thou 
king of kings, and lord of lords, and ſupreme ruler of princes) and 
his throne in righteouſneſs. Continue to inſpire him with a love of 
juſtice, a zeal for religion, and a generous concern for the welfare 
of the people, committed to his care. Defend him againſt all 


the evil deſigns of malevolent and ſeditious men, and give him 
victory over all his, and the nation's, enemies, both at home, and 


abroad. Let him ſcatter the wicked with his eye; and, in his 
days, let the righteous flouriſh, and let there be abundance of peace. 
Support him under the cares and inquietudes, to which thrones 
are ſubje&; and give him magnanimity and fortitude, to bear up 


under the common misfortunes and calamities of human lite, 


from which the greateſt princes are not exempted. And may his 
reign over us be long, and glorious, and eaſy to himſelf, and 


happy to all his ſubjects, and to Europe in general, 


D d d 2 BLEss, 
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BLxss, we beſeech thee, his royal highneſs GEORGE Prince 
of Wales, the Princeſs dowager of Wales, the Duke, the Prin- 
ceſſes, and all the royal family. May they know thee, the Gor 
of their fathers, and walk before thee with an humble and obedi- 
ent heart. May they be adorned with all great and heroic quali- 
ties, with every amiable, chriftian, princely, and divine virtue ; 
and, thereby, be fitted for thoſe high and important ſervices, 
for which thy providence may have deſigned them. May they 
be an honour to their illuſtrious ſtations, and eminent bleſſings to 
mankind. 


O THou ſovereign diſpenſer of juſtice, from whom there is 
no appeal, preſide in the High Court of Parliament. Over-rule 
their debates, and conſultations, for the public welfare. Teach 
thou our ſenators wiſdom : And may all the members of that 
oreat aſſembly be men fearing thee, hating covetouſneſs, corrup- 
tion, and all manner of iniquity. May they be directed to ſuch 
meaſures, and purſue them with ſteadineſs and unanimity, as ſhall 
eſtabliſh the trade, and peace, and honour of this our native 
country, and the tranquility of other nations round about us, 
upon a ſolid and permanent foundation. And grant, that all in- 
ferior Magiſtrates may be a ferror to evil doers, and a praiſe to 
them that do well, Let them honour the laws, by an exact ob- 
ſervance of them themſelves, and by an impartial adminiſtration 
of juſtice, to all without diſtinction. May they endeavour by 
their authority, and by their example, to ſuppreſs all flagrant 
vices and immoralities, and to promote an univerſal reformation 
of manners in the midſt of us. 
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To that end, do thou proſper the miniſtration of the everlaſt- 
ing goſpel of thy Son. May thy miniſters, of all denominations, 
have grace of thee to be found faithful. Let them not walk in 
craſtineſs, nor handle the word of Gop deceitfully: Let them not 
lord it over thine heritage, but be examples to the flock, Let them 
mind the things, that make for purity, and peace, thoſe eſſential 
things, by which chriſtians may edify one another. And, by their 
means, may the ignorant be rightly inſtructed, in the moment- 
_ ous principles and duties of religion, finners converted from the 


error of thetr ways, and thy people built up in faith, and peace, 
holineſs, and comfort, unto eternal J ie 


AND, O moſt gracious Gop, that our prayers, like thy mercy, 
may extend to all ranks and conditions of men, we pray for all 
the ſons and daughters of affliction ; for all that are troubled and 
diſtreſſed, whether in mind, in body, or outward circumſtances. 
Eaſe thoſe that are in pain, reſtore the ſick, ſtrengthen thoſe 
who labour under infirmities and decays of nature. Do thou 
from heaven, the habitation of thy glory and goodneſs, the 
father of the fatherleſs, and the Gop and judge of the widow, bind 
up the broken in heart, and comfort thoſe that mourn. Support the 
aged, ſuccour the tempted, ſatisfy the doubting, and ſupply he 
poor with bread. Plead the cauſe of the oppreſſed and perſe- 
cuted ; whom we would remember, with a generous ſympathy, 
while we ourſelves enjoy the invaluable privilege of worſhiping 
thee, without reſtraint or terror, according to the light of our 
own minds, and the dictates and convictions of our own conſci- 
ences. And grant, that one ſpirit of piety, purity and peace, 
and of benevolence, harmony, and happineſs, may be diffuſed 
through thy whole reaſonable creation. 


AND 
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AnD we pray that all mankind, eſpecially, may aim, in 
their ſeveral ſtations, to be as uſeful as poſſible; and to com- 
municate the moſt extenſive and general good. Let openneſs of 
heart, and mutual confidence, and a delight in the proſperity of —_ 
others, increaſe the happineſs, and alleviate the cares of human E 
life. Let all carefully avoid criminal artifice, and fraud, and | 
practice ſtrict juſtice and fidelity, in all its branches. Let not 
prejudice or pride tempt them ; let not a miſguided and head- 
ſtrong zeal ever tranſport them to violate theſe holy and immuta- 
ble obligations. Reduce, O Gop, all their appetites, all their 


affections and deſires, to that calm temperature, and may they 7 | 
behave, in the various relations of life, with that equity and can- 15 
dour, that gentleneſs and goodneſs, that mutual reſpect and honour, 5 
as will beſt ſubſerve the great ends, for which thou haſt formed Et 
them for ſociety here, and made them capable of more refined ſo- i - 
cial affections, and more exalted ſocial pleaſures, in the future 7 
world - when they ſhall be joined to the ſp:r:7s of the juſt made 1 
fer fect, to an innumerable company of angels, to Feſus the mediator 
of the new covenant, and to thee, the everlaſting Father and judge 9 


of all, in the higheſt dignity and perfection of their nature. 
Nov to thee, the almighty creator, the continual preſerver, and 
the merciful ſavicur, of all men, but eſpecially of them that be- 152 
lieve, be aſcribed, through Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour *, everlaſting +1 
praiſe, and glory, love, obedience, and ſubmiſſion, as a hom 2 ; 
age due from all thy creatures. Amen, 
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A general prayer: Or a prayer for common occaſions. 


MOST glorious and for ever bleſſed Loxgp our Gop, 
whoſe kingdom ruleth over all: Thy kingdom is an everlaſt- 
ing kingdom, and thy dominion endureth from generation to genera- 
tion. We deſire to proſtrate our ſouls at the footſtool of thy glo- 


rious throne, adoring thee as a being of tranſcendent and incom- 


prehenſible majeſty, of abſolute rectitude and perfection of na- 
ture, of ſpotleſs purity, of ſtrict inflexible juſtice, of unerring 
and fathomleſs wiſdom, of boundleſs uncontroulable power, of- 
unlimited unchangable goodneſs, worthy to be praiſed, feared, 


and loved by all thine intelligent creatures. We defire, with 


the humbleſt reverence, to adore thee, as the great creator of 
heaven and earth, and of all things viſible, and inviſible; ho 
haſt. diſplayed thine infinite power, wiſdom, and canta in in 


the moſt illuſtrious and aſtoniſhing manner, in all thy works of 
creation: So that he heavens declare thy glory, and the firmament 
ſheweth thine handy-work ; the whole earth is full of abundant te- 


ſtimonies of thy loving ä and mercy; and the minuteſt of : 
thy works proj thee, 


We how thee, likewiſe, as the ſupreme lord and governor of 
all things, whoſe ſovereign and efficacious providence is over the 
whole univerſe; conducting, and diſpoſing, all events for the 


general good of thy creatures, and for the particular advantage 


of thoſe who ſincerely ſerve thee, and place their humble truſt. 
| and 
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and confidence in thy mercy. We moſt highly rejoice, that 


thou he LoxD Gop omnipotent, moſt wile, moſt righteous, and 
molt merciful, reigneſt. We rejoice in the propitiouſneſs and cle- 


mency of thy government, in the reaſonableneſs, equity, and 


purity of thy laws. We eſteem it our high honour, and our in- 
eſtimable privilege, that we have liberty to ſpread our wants, and 
difficulties before thee ; who art able to do exceeding and abundantly 


for us, beyond all that we are able either to ask or think, and art 
tenderly concerned for the happineſs of all thy creatures. We 
refer ourſelves, and the management of all our concerns, to 


thine unerring conduct, being ſolicitouſly careful for nothing, but 
in every thing by prayer and ſupplication, with fervent and devout 
thankſgivings, making known our requeſts unto thee, O everlaſt - 
ing father of mercies, O Gop and father of our lord Jeſus Chriſt, 


incline a favourable ear to our ſupplications ; and enter not into 


Nridt judgment with us, thine unrighteous and unworthy ſervants ! 


We have great reaſon, O Gov, with ſhame, and remorſe, 
and the deepeſt contrition of ſoul, to confeſs before thee our ma- 
nifold fins, and the heinous and aggravated provocations, which 
we have offered to thine heavenly majeſty. We have oftended 
againſt thee, our creator, and father, our ſupreme and moſt righ- 
teous governor, our conſtant benefactor, and the eternal fountain of 
good. We have violated thine holy laws, affronted thy ſovereign 


authority, and abuſed thy tender mercies. We have, in many in- 


ſtances, acted unbecoming the dignity of our reaſonable nature, 
as men, and unſuitably to our high character, and glorious 
hopes, as chriſtians. We have /imned againſt heaven, and before 


bee, before thine omniſcience, thy ſtrict juſtice, thine abſolute 


and immaculate purity, and are not worthy to be called thy children, 
But our hope and confidence is in thine infinite mercy, O Gov. 
And 
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And to encourage this hope, thou haſt proclaimed thy name (by 
which thou deſireſt, eſpecially, to be known) to be the Logo, 
the LoRD Gon, abundant in goodneſs, forgiving iniquity, tranſ- 
greſion and in; who, though thou wilt by no means clear the in- 
corrigible guilty, yet deſireſt not that any one reaſonable and im- 
mortal ſoul, which thou haſt made, ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould 
come to repentance. Be merciful unto us, O Gop, be merciful unto 
us according to thy loving-kindneſs, and, according to the multitude 
of thine eſſential and unchangable mercies, blot out all our tranſ- 


Laon, 


AND that we may he completely qualified for thy pardoning 
grace, according to the general condition which thou haſt fixed, 
(not arbitrarily, but becauſe it is eternally it and neceſſary in the 
reaſon of things) grant, that we may exerciſe moſt humble and 

unfeigned repentance, for all the errors of our paſt conduct: 
And wherein we have done amiſs, enable us, by thy kind con- 
currence with our own ſincere endeavours, to do ſo no more. 
Let us look upon all vice, and moral depravity, with averſion, and 
horror, as the ſtain and infamy of our reaſon, a contrariety to thy 
moſt perfect nature, and tending to introduce deformity, diſor- 
der, and miſery into the moral world. Create in us, O Gop, 
fure hearts, and renew right ſpirits within us. Caſt us not away 
from thy preſence, and take not thine holy ſpirit from us. And to 
that end, we pray, that thou wouldſt cleanſe us from all our ſecret 
faults. Keep back thy ſervants alſs from wilful and preſumptuous ſins, 
that they may not have dominion over us, and, by degrees, entire- 
ly over-rule the authority of conſcience, and root out our natural 
ſenſe of good and evil. But being delivered from theſe fatal ob- 
ſtructions to an entire reformation of the temper of our minds, 
and of our outward manners, may the meditations of our | hearts, 
Vor. II, Et | the 
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the words of our mouths, and the action of our lives, become from 
hence-forth, and to the end of this our probationary ſtate, ac- 


ceßtable in thy fight, O Lox, our ſtrength, our redeemer, and 
our judge! 


Ap, as the only juſt foundation of all religious duty and ſer- 
vice, be pleaſed to grant, O Gop, that we may be careful, 
evermore, to maintain and cultivate exalted and honourable ap- 
prehenſions of thy perfections, and providence, and, above all, 
juſt and worthy conceptions of thy moral character. May we 
ſunctiſy thee in our hearts, and make thee the object of our ſu- 
preme and habitual reverence and veneration ; and /ove thee with 
all our underſtandings, with all our minds, and with all our 
flrength, as the beſt and moſt amiable of all beings. And let 
it be our higheſt ambition, and what we eſteem the chief ho- 
nour, and happineſs, of our intelligent nature, to reſemble thee, 
to be holy, as thou art holy, merciful as thou art merciful, 
and Ver fect, in proportion to the extent of our weak and limited 
powers, as thou, our father, abo art in heaven, art perfeck. O 
thou great ruler of the world, and diſpoſer of all events, may we 
conſtantly acknowledge, that all thine orders and regulations are 
infinitely wiſe, and gracious, and, with entire compoſure, and 
calm reſignation of mind, acquieſce in all the diſpoſitions of thy 
providence—— Being firmly perſwaded, that, when the out- 
ward face of things is dark and diſconſolate, and ſeems moſt en- 
tangled and confuſed to our deluded imaginations, or to our 
proud and diſcontented paſſions, that, even then, every thing is 
rightly conducted by thine inviſible hand, and upon the ſtricteſt 
principles of wiſdom, juſtice, and of paternal and invariable 

goounens. 


AND 
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4 of devotion. 397 

- | AND as thou haſt, in the nature of things, inſeperably con- 

2 .= nected religion with moral virtue, we moſt humbly pray, that 

* we may faithfully diſcharge the duties we owe one to another, 

3 | as well as the duties of piety, which more immediately relate to 

L thee our Gop. Let us love mercy, and delight in doing good, 

7 as well as in walking humbly before thee, Let us practice impar- 

L tial juſtice, ſtrict inviolate fidelity, generous and diffuſive bene- 

Þ volence, and exerciſe tender ſympathy and compaſſion, towards 

M all that are in diſtreſs. Let us rejoice with thoſe that rejoice, 

f ; and weep with thoſe that weep ; and bear one another's burthens, 

a that ſo we may fulfil the law of Chriſt, Let us learn of him, to 

' 4 be gentle and condeſcending, meek and lœely in heart; and, in 

5 7 order to this, may we endeavour thoroughly to mortify pride, 
2 and raſh anger, ſtubbornneſs and obſtinacy of ſpirit, and root ; 
; | out of our natures, all the ſeeds of malice and revenge. May 

„ we be affable and obliging to all, and cultivate the ſublime 

2 principles of univerſal goodneſs, and a love of all mankind; 

. which no private prepoſſeſſions, no national animoſities, no reli- 

L gious differences, can controul, or extinguiſh ; that ſo, through- 4 
. out the whole of our conduct, we may dignify our natures, and 

5 recommend religion; be lovely in ourſelves, and agreeable and 

1 uſcful to others; and endeavour to the utmoſt of our capa- 

0 cities, to introduce univerſal peace, concord, and happineſs. 

: AND that we may be the more effectually diſpoſed, for per- 

0 forming the indiſpenſable duties, which we owe to thee our 

: Gop, and to our fellow-creatures, may we be ſtrict in all the 


K offices of ſelf-government, and reſtrain all our affections and ap- 
| petites within due bounds, that they may all remain in a ſtate 
of ſtrict ſubordination to the eternal law of reaſon, and the holy 
E862 goſpel 
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goſpel of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. May we be ſober, and chaſte, 
and temperate in all things, and keep our hearts with all diligence, 
becauſe out of them are the 1ſſues of life; remembering, that thine 
all-ſeeing and heart-ſearching eye, O moſt holy governor of 
mankind, is upon us, and that thou wilt bring every work into 
judgment, with every ſecret thing, whether it be good, or whether 
:t be evil. — 


O LorD, who knoweſt our frame, and remembereſt that we 
are but duſt, have compaſſion on our frailty and iofirmity, and 
ſuffer us not to be tempted, beyond what we are able to bear, that 
we may never remove Our integrity from us, and that our hearts 
may not reproach us as long as we live; but that this may be the 
conſtant matter of our rejoicing, even the teſtimony of our con- 
ſciences, that in ſimplicity, and godly fincerity, we have had our 
converſation in the world. Let no difficulties ever diſcourage us, 
or break the force of our pious and holy reſolutions. Let none 
of the allurements and vain pleaſures of this world debaſe our 
minds, and taint and corrupt our innocence. Let us not, for 
the ſake of ſuch ſuperficial, tranſitory, and unſatisfying trifles, 
forfeit our hope of immortality. But let the conſciouſneſs 
of our ſincere endeavours to ſerve thee, and anſwer the 
end of our creation, ſupport us under all the revolutions and 
changes, and under all the diſappointments and calamities of 
life; and fortify us againſt the anxieties and terrors of death : 
And, O Gov, in that awful day, when the heavens, being on 
fire, ſhall be diſſolved, and the elements ſhall melt with fervent heat, 
and the earth, with all the acorks of it, ſhall be burnt up, — 
And when thou, ſupreme over all, ſhalt by Jeſs Chriſt render 
to every man according to his deeds, we may be able to lift up our 
Heads before thee, with humble confidence and joy, and have 

an 
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of devotion. 399 
an entrance adminiſlered to us abundantly, into thine everlaſting 


kingdom of glory. 


O FATHER of /ights, thou eternal fountain of wiſdom, what 
we know not, teach thou us; what there is amiſs in us, diſpoſe 


us thoroughly to reform; what there is good in us, do thou 


help us to perfect. O God of infinite purity, deliver us from 
the dominion and tyranny of irregular luſts, from the darkening 
and inſlaving power of corrupt and Sine prejudices, from the 
influence of vain cuſtoms, and the contagion of evil examples; 
that we may dare even to be ſingularly good, and in times of un- 
common and general depravity, to ſtand up, though it were 
alone, for thine honour, O Gop, for the happineſs of human 
nature, and for the ſacred and immutable principles of true reli- 
gion, and prepare us for all events of thy providence, that we 
may behave with honour to our reaſonable frame, with honour 
to our chriſtian profeſſion, and to our particular characters and 
ſtations in life. Thus may we, by continually improving, un- 
der thine over-ruling guidance and direction, in generous and 
divine diſpoſitions, and by a ſtrict courſe of rational piety, of 


ſteady, perſevering, chearful, and amiable virtue, adorn the doc- 


trine of GoD our Saviour ; and, having made the beſt prepara- 


tion for our great change by death, and for the awful conſe- 


quences of it, may we with ſerenity of mind, and peace of con- 


ſcience, look for thy mercy unto eternal life, through Feſus ane 


or LORD. 


AND now, O Gop, we reſign ourſelves to thy care and guid- 
ance, Defend us this day | or night] from the innumerable 
evils and dangers, to which we are expoſed ; proſper us in all 
our juſt, lawful, and honourable deſigns and undertakings; and 

may 
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may we acknowledge thee in all our ways. Direct us by thine 
unerring wiſdom, defend us by thine almighty power, and pro- 
vide for us by thy never failing goodneſs, while we are in this 
uncertain tranſitory life; and after death, we moſt humbly be- 
ſeech thee, O Gop of our ſalvation and hope, to be our 7nberit- 
ance, and exceeding great reward, through Jeſus Chriſt our Savi- 


our, who hath taught yy when we pray, to addreſs ourſelves to 
thee, as 


OuR father, who art in heaven. Hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come, thy ill be done in earth, as it is in heaven, 


Give us, this day, our daily bread, And forgive us our treſpaſſes, 


as we forgive them, that treſpaſs againſt us. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, for ever and ever, Amen. 


The END. 
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ER RAT A 7: the firſt 


Volume. 


line 

22. for atheiſt, read theiff 

24. f. cauſality, r. caſualty, 

17. f. mriads, r. myriads. 

24. f. the, r. their, 

16. f. that, r. . 

the laſt, dele and uſeſul. 

23. f exprefſibly, r. expreſsly. 

16. f. ſubſiflins, r. ſubſtituting. 

13. 5 canput, r. can put. 

the laſt, f. moralities, r. moral ties. 
5. dele not only. 

20. f. the, r. their. 

11. f. total, r. fatal, 
5. f. ing, r. rendering. 
6. f that regard, r. that any regard. 
6. f. errors, r. terrors. 


A 3. 


20. f. even, r. ever, 

„„ next," 7. fect. 

1. f. unavailable, r. unavoidable. 
II. f. A iſtinct ion, r. direction. 
19. f. faith, r. faint. 

6. f. vigorous, r. rigorous, 


6. f. and, I. i. 


E RR AT A in the ſecond 


Volume. 


line 
6. for all, r. aud ali. 

the laſt, f. ordinance, r. ordinance; 
+. k. k. . 


. f. the, r. her, 


Tc f. 1s, . 
27. f. growth docs, r. growth ; does. 
9. f. men, the, r. men, and the. 
18. f. parent, I. parents. 
20. f. if fathers, r. of fathers. 
12. f. dom deal, r. wiſdom decree 
18. f. democritical, r. aemocratical. 
19. f. peferable, r. preferable. 
1. f. their, r. His. 
16. f. Honge/, r. ſtrongeſt. 
27. f. brought, r. bought. 
the laſt, f. ancongruous, r. incongruous 
7. f. that not its, r. that it is not 
concerned about its, 
2. f. joined, r. enjoi ned. 
24. dele ix relation. 
17. f. pevail, r. prevail. 
2 1. f. ſpecies, r. ſpices. 
2. f. nen, r. man. 
5. the revolutions, dele the. 
24, more and generous, dele and. 
23. f. etxend, r. extend. 
7. f. dift, r. didſi. 
7. f. for ever, muſt, r. muſi for ever. 
8. f. , . art. 
9. f. there full, r. there is full. 
14. f. particularly, r. particular. 
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